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artistic movement 
but few can appreciate 

which to my eyes is more 
alluring than that anxiety 
for novelty, that striving 
to be “with the times,” 
to find 


sion 


means of expres 
their 


and 


nowa- 


adequate to 
mode of thought 
feeling, 
days by most artists really 


possessed 


worthy of the 
5 Whatever be the 
of their efforts, they deserve 


name. 
results 
retain 


to attract and to 





our attention; for the in- 
cessant energy we see them 
display in order to extend 
the field of 
rience, and to enrich what 


their expe 


‘ 


one might call the “ syn- 


tax” of art, is a _ fine 
manifestation of human 
activity. To demand, as 
the academies and the 
professors of zesthetics have 
demanded, that a sculptor 
or a painter, living at the 
beginning of the twentieth 
find ex 


pression by means of the 


century, should 


formule of nineteen hun 
dred or four hundred years 
for the that 
painting 


ago, reason 
statuary and 
reached perfection, the 
first in the days of Pericles 
and the second during the 
Pontificate of Leo X.—this 
surely is equivalent to in 


modern 


sisting that the 
XXII. 
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THERE is nothing in the present aspect of the 
an aspect which all may see, 


"IMPASSE ST. 


EUSTACHE ” 





novelist or poet should speak the language of 
Rabelais or of Agrippa d’Aubigné! No one 
would think of making it a reproach against 
M. J. K. Huysmans that he should have trans- 


lated his sensations and _ his own 


ideas in his 


complex and “ precious” style. Yet people have 





FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY M. SPRINKMANN 
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or rather had—no scruple in expressing indigna- 
tion because M. Renoir and M. Claude Monet do 
not paint after the manner of Raphael, and because 
M. Rodin’s conception of form differs from that of 
Phidias. When will the eyes of the public, and 
even of the artists themselves, be rid of these 
standards of beauty ; and when will public and 
artists alike—the latter often worse and less in- 
telligent judges than the former—become con- 
vinced of this eternal fact: that in art the method 
of expression matters nought; and that the great 
works, the only great works, are those which 
manifest with utmost intensity and utmost sincerity 
the emotions of a man face to face with Nature 
and life? 

As the opening of an article on coloured 
etchings—a new process, or, at any rate, it not 
entirely new, so renovated that it has all the charm 
of novelty in our eyes——-thoughts such as_ these 
may appear somewhat grave, to some, even beside 
the question. I, however, refuse to think so, con- 
vinced as I am that many people are under the 
impression that the coloured etching is a process 
indicative of decadence, and that they shed many 


tears on what they consider the extinction of the 
If it be ext’ tion, it 
is only momentary, for a system so rich and so 


eau-forte in monochrome. 


complete, one in which so many masterpieces have 
been achieved, cannot disappear entirely. As 
well might one say that pure lithography, mono- 
chrome lithography, is dead, owing to the success 
of lithography in colours. 

Like coloured lithography, indeed, the coloured 
etching answers to the special necessities of a 
democratic and levelling age like ours. Should we 
not, then, rejoice to see art, in all its forms, per- 
meating the life of to-day? The coloured print 
has largely assisted in its diffusion. Many a 
humble home is to-day adorned by one of Henri 
Rivicre’s Aspects de la Nature or his Paysages 
Parisiens, or one of the polychrome engravings 
illustrating this article, or a print of one of 
Nicholson’s wood-blocks, so remarkable in their 
mixed savour of the madern and the archaic. Is 
not this a proof of progress? Here we have real 
works of art within the reach of all, some costing 
no more than six or eight shillings apiece, and 


others a sovereign or two, 


The day is rapidly 
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FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY G, JEANNIOT 
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IR LA PLAGE” 


departing when the principal value ot a work of 
art lay in the fact that it was unique. Is not a 
coloured etching by Raffaélli, of twenty or thirty 
printings, none of which exactly resembles the 
other, more valuable, from an artistic point of view, 
than a—happily! 
by one of the 
* official ” 

A new process I called the art of etching in 
colours just now ; indeed, since Debucourt no one 
employed it, and it was not till 1891 that M. 
Charles Maurin—for to him, I believe, the honour 
exclusively belongs 


“unique and original” canvas 
innumerable medallists of the 


salons ? 


I have 
examined this first attempt, a plate of small dimen- 
sions and poor in all respects, entitled Za Zireuse 
de Cartes. About the same time MM. Raffaélli, 
Bracquemand—the latter with a large plate called 
L’ Arc-en-ciel—Louis Legrand, Eugéne Delatre, 
Charles Houdard, Lepére, and Richard Ranft—to 
name a few among many—tried their hands at the 
new work. 

This little historical point established, it will be 
well, before examining separately the works of the 
artists engaged in colour etching, to throw some 
light on the technical side of the process. 


essayed to revive it. 


FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY G. JEANNIOT 


Two methods are adopted, equally interesting 
and expressive, and capable, as we shall see later, 
of being combined and amalgamated. 

The first consists in the colouring (coloriage a /a 
poupée) of a single plate. 

This is the system usually adopted by M. Richard 
Ranft, and an excellent example of the effects 
obtainable thereby is to be seen in his Ze Salut de 
[ Ecuyere. 

Process No. 2, altogether different from No. 1, 
includes the superposition of plates, each capable 
ot containing one, two, or even three colours, 
provided the limits of each colour be clearly 
Le Polo (page 4), by M. Jeanniot, is done 
in this fashion. 


defined. 


Unquestionably there is more harmony, more 


body, more suppleness ot colour in_ process 
No. 1 than in No. 2, which, moreover, demands 
on the part of the artist a profound knowledge of 
engraver’s work. Jeanniot’s Ze Polo and Sur la 
Plage may be regarded as drush engraving; that is, 
the outline is done with the brush instead of with 
the graver’s point, the modelling of the subject being 
reserved for the later plates. In a word, process 
No. 2 is, strictly speaking, pure ciching, and thus 


+ 
/ 
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“FIN DU JOUR” FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY C. HOUDARD 


**SOIR D’AUTOMNE” FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY G. GODIN 
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less rapid than the other ; consequently it is less 
generally in use than No. 1. Its technical beauty 
is, however, incontestable, and it has the further 
The 
desires with 


merit of being subject to very few risks. 
engraver can obtain the effects he 
absolute certainty, and altogether it represents the 
polychrome etcher’s ideal, which is a plate from 
which anyone can obtain prints, so many and so 
skilful have been the precautions taken by the 
engraver. With process No. 1, on the other hand, 
much depends on him who prints the plates. If 


he be incompetent or inexperienced, it may well 


happen that none of the effects desired and 
obtainable by this method will be secured. The 
printer is here really the collaborator of the 
engraver, and it is not too 
much to say that but for 
his skill and dexterity and 
artistic feeling most of the 
coloured etchings done @ 
la poupée would, so to 
speak, not be in existence. 
This being so, surely the 
name of the printer should 
the plate to- 
that of the 


Take, for ex- 


appear on 
gether with 
engraver ! 
ample, the case of M. 
Eugéne Delatre, a printer 
of plates and himself a 
talented engraver. Why 
should he, and such as he, 
be ignored ? 

One arrives at the con- 
clusion that the best of all 
processes for etching in 
colours is that which shall 
combine the advantages of 
the two systems briefly 
described above. This fact 
has been realised by MM. 
Eugéne Béjot (see page 13) 
and Charles Maurin, who 
have obtained truly remark 
able results therefrom. 

To complete these tech- 
nical details, let me say 
a few words as to the 
“monotype.” This, as is 
well known, is a painting 
on copper passed under 
the press before the colour 
is entirely dry. The copper 


remains unaffected, and as ‘“ENFANTS Al 


PARC’ 


c 


it is impossible to limit the range of each colour, 
deformities inevitably result in the “ pulling.” 
M. Degas is, I think, the only artist who has 
obtained good results from this method, and his 
“‘ monotypes ” must really be regarded as originals, 
since his custom is to touch them up with pencil 
or brush. Hence their high value. MM. Ranft, 
Charles Maurin, Francis Jourdain, Potter, and 
Luigini have also made experiments in this curious 
style. 

That admirable artist, A. Lepére, has produced 
but few etchings in colours, the only important 
plates signed by him being, if I mistake not, 
Les Blanchisseuses, done for “ L’Estampe Originale,” 
and Zes Quais de Bordeaux (1897). Here the 


FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY C. BETOUT 
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colouring is quite conventional, and does not aim 
at pictorial effect ; the ground of the paper is to 
a large extent visible, the surface of the plate re- 
maining pure and clear, with, so to speak, no great 
masses of colour. 

The dry-points by M. J. F. Raffaélli are similar in 
character. “In his paintings and pastels,’ 
M. Georges Lecomte very justly, “he obtains his 
harmonies by sombre touches. ‘To obtain them in 
his coloured dry-points it suffices for him to indicate 
them by means of a simple note. 


? remarks 


But what a note! 
True, timely, such as only a fine painter, of subtlest 
eye and fullest knowledge, could produce.” Nothing 
could be more apt. The polychrome dry-points 
by M. Raffaelli are indeed charming things. 
Although, down to the present, Steinlen has pro- 
duced but few coloured etchings, one feels, never- 
theless, that, with his acute and supple talent and 
the readiness with which he penetrates the secrets 
of all methods of expression, it will not be long 
before he makes himself master of the medium. In 
support of this prediction it is only necessary to 
point to Za Blanchisseuse,a remarkable production 
in which can be traced all those qualities that inake 
Steinlen one of the first draughtsmen of the day. 
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The first multi-coloured eaux-fortes by M. Richard 
Ranft—Ze Cantonnier, Femme épluchant des legumes, 
for instance—are akin to the type I have briefly 
described above. ‘The strokes in the drawing itself 
are in various tones, but there are no masses of 
colour, just the lightest tints with the paper showing 
through, and with broad patches of white balancing 
the whole. So, too, in Aw Bal a similar principle 
prevails. Here the “dominant” is a blue nocturnal 
atmosphere, relieved solely by the gleam of the 
paper lanterns, yellow, red, and green. Ze Bar is 
a sort of monochrome in distrve, marked by great 
masses of colour, a mixture of fantasy and reality 
clearly characteristic of the gifts and the methods 
of M. Ranft. La Fillette au Carlin, Les Régales, 
the numerous scenes of circus and dancing scenes, 
LEtoile, Le Bal bari, Danseuses 
Aux Folies-Bergére, and that ex- 

Salut de [Ecuyére, are no less 

The artist’s last etching, styled 
/’Hiver, representing, in an infinitely delicate 


such as 
Espagnoles, 
quisite plate, 
captivating. 


arrangement of whites and greys, and pinks and 
yellows, a young woman walking beside an old 
man along the snow-covered quay, with the tall 
silhouette of Notre Dame in the background, shows 
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FROM A COLOURED ETCHING BY RICHARD RANFT 
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*OUAL DE L’HOTEL DE 


still further advance, greater suppleness and in- 
creased subtlety, and a complete grasp of his 
medium. I should regret not to mention among 
the artist’s most successful plates, Ze Pas difficile 
(see page 10), Au Bord de /’Eau, and the Bal 
de /’Opéra, in eight or ten colours, done for the 
“Estampe Nouvelle,” a publication issued for the 
delectation of a little group of amateurs of which the 
learned connoisseur, M. Rodrigues, is the president. 
Only fifty of these plates were printed, as is custo- 
mary with M. Ranft’s etchings. 

M. Jeanniot is one of the most faithful adherents 
to process No. 2, that is to say, the superposition 
of plates, and if it sometimes happens that he 
employs process No. 1, it is only that at the end 
of his work he may add a few more solid touches. 
M. Jeanniot is a real engraver. To discover this 
it suffices to examine with some closeness his 
remarkable plates, already mentioned, Ze /o/o (see 
page 4) and Sur /a Plage (see page 7), his Femme 
dans une Berceuse, his Sada Yacco, or his Les 
Modistes. Allied to the keenest sense of observa- 
tion, he possesses a sort of fantastic imagination ot 
the strangest kind. M. Jeanniot’s accuracy of 
vision and delicacy of observation find admirable 
It is seldom that 
more than twenty-five proofs are printed. 

M. Charles Houdard, whose work 
discussed in THE StTupIo 
occasion, is, like M. Jeanniot, a pure engraver, 
never using any process other than the super- 
His earliest efforts in this 


expression in coloured etchings. 


has been 


on more than one 


position of the plates. 
direction were some delightful decorative studies 
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France 

of flowers and _ animals, 
breathing a passionate love 
of nature; but, whether from 
the choice of subjects, or 
from their mitse-en-page, or 
from their composition, they 


i= VERN 


suggest somewhat too closely 
the Japanese. Not that they 
should be neglected on this 
Coloured etch 
Grenouilles, 
Tris, 


-_ > 
“ 


account. 
ings like 
Grenouilles et 
Nénuphars et 
which appeared in “ L’Es 
together 


his 
Tris, 
Grenouilles, 


tampe Originale,” 
with the two plates entitled 
Capucines, are, both in draw 
ing and in execution, quite 
things. His 
originality is revealed even 


— remarkable 

more strongly in his land 
scapes, Les anciennes jetées du Tréport, Coucher de 
Soleil sur la Bresle, Au Tréport, Les Hauteurs de 
Crozon, Clair de Lune, Bords de l’Oise a Pricey, 
Moulins a Dordrecht, Ll’ Etang and Au Bois, and 
his two latest, Za Montagne and Fin du Jour. 
M. Houdard never has more than fifty of his 
etchings printed. 

The most notable work by M. M. Sprinckmann 
is L’Jmpasse Saint-Eustache (page 3). His etching 
called Ze Baiser is less interesting, but qualities of 
the same order as those seen in the first-named plate 
are conspicuous in his /agade de Saint Etienne-du- 
Mont. But, after all, this is scarcely etching in 
colours, but rather etching in one colour, expressive 
and thoroughly honest as it may be in point of 
execution. 

Practically the same thing may be said of the 
Téte de Femme (here reproduced in colours) by M 
Marius Borrel, a work of two plates, one printed in 
black and one in sanguine. In any case the effect 
is charming. 

M. C. Bétout is a refined artist, who delights in 
fine and delicate colours. His domestic subjects, 
Le Nourrisson, E-nfant endormi dans les bras de sa 
mere, Enfant a la fenétre, and Lucien, representing 
a baby in its chair, are fullof charm. Other works 
of his calling for mention are £nfants au parc (see 
page g) and an exquisite dry-point in colours, 
Sur les Fortifs. 

La Femme et l’enjant, by M. Fernand Piet, is not 
less delightful ; his colour scheme is subtle and 
fresh, and altogether attractive. 

| have kept to the end M. Eugéne Godin, several 
13 
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of whose works have already been reproduced 
in THe Stup1o. M. Godin was among the first 
of the draughtsmen to become enamoured of the 
coloured-etching process. In it he excels, his 
nocturnal and twilight effects being quite remark- 
able. Le Soir Jaune, L’Estacade du Trocadero, 
La Féte du 14 Juillet, and La Retraite aux Hlam- 
beaux—the last one of his earlier plates—impress 
one as the productions of a rare colourist. An 
assiduous inquirer into the closest secrets of his 
art, he is daily making steady progress, as may be 
seen by his latest productions, Za Goayenne, 
L’Escaut, Avant l Orage, and Soir a’ Automne (see 
page 8), and particularly by the three plates re- 
presenting, in various aspects and various effects 
of light, the famous and terrible Pointe du Raz. 
(Zo be continued.) 


[For the loan of the various prints illustrated in 
the above article we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Hesséle, the well-known print- 
publisher of Paris, whose efforts to promote and 
develop the coloured etching movement in France 
have been so eminently successful. | 


R. GEORGE FRAMPTON, 

AR.A, AND HIS WORK 

FOR THE GLASGOW ART 
GALLERY. 

FREQUENT references have been made in THE 
Stup1o to the new Art Gallery at Glasgow, and 
several illustrations have drawn attention to some 
of its sculptural decorations. In December, 
1899, four reproductions were given of the 
preliminary studies made by Mr. Derwent Wood 
for a set of allegorical statues, representing the 
arts of music, sculpture, painting, and architecture. 
These studies, so easy and so free in style, so 
robust in monumental character, have now been 
carried out with great success, under the general 
superintendence of Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., 
and Mr. J. W. Simpson, the architect of the 
building. Mr. Wood has every reason to 
satisfied, for the completed statues take rank 
among the best examples of modern British work 
in architectural sculpture. They are placed at the 
four corners of the great Central Pavilion, at a 
distance of about fifty-five feet from the ground. 

Again, in June, 1900, four illustrations were 
given of an animated and admirable group that 
Mr. Frampton had just brought to completion 
for the Glasgow Art Gallery. The group repre- 
sents St. Mungo as Patron of the Arts. It is 
conceived and modelled in a gallant and gracious 
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be 


spirit, the most welcome attribute of its style being 
a manliness that is not at all obtrusive, not at 
all ostentatious. To put the truth plainly, Mr. 
Frampton has here achieved that fine harmony of 
masculine and feminine qualities which ought always 
to be present in the work done by an artist of genius, 
for the reason that genius itself is neither masculine 
nor feminine, but each and both—is, indeed, a single 
creative agent with a double sex. As Coleridge 
says, ‘a great mind must be androgynous.” | 
This important truth may be expressed in 


IN 


SPANDRIL—‘‘ LOVE TEACHING 


HARMONY TO THE ARTS” BY G. 


SPANDRIL—‘‘ THE INDUSTRIES OF GLASGOW 
AT THE COURT OF MERCURY” BY G. FRAMPTON, A.R. 


FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


\. 





‘VUV ‘NOLdWVYA ADYOAD Ad AATIAGON 
GQNV GHNDISAd TIIYAGNVdS AHL WOW 
«SLUV AHL OL ANOWUVH DNIHOVAL HAO, 





‘VUV ‘NOLANVYA ADYOAD A GATIAGOW UNV 
GAaNDISAG TIMANVdS AHL WOUWL «AYNOAAW AO 
LYNOD AHL LV MODSVWTID AO SHIALSNAGNI AHL» 
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rWO SPANDRILS, ** THE EMPIRE SALUTES GLASGOW 


another way. What Milton says of the Spirits in 
“ Paradise Lost” certainly is true of great creative 
minds—they “can either sex assume, or both,” 
else they could not delight us in art by creating 
various types ot manhood and womanhood ; and 
it will be found that the greatest of all their achieve- 
ments are invariably those in which the vigour of 
manhood is most harmoniously wedded to a gentle- 
ness that is feminine. The ancient Greek sculptors 
were anxiously alive to the importance of this 
bisexual characteristic ; so much so, indeed, that 
they erred sometimes by making it too articulate, 
too cognisable, as by adding an excess of femininity 
to the grace of a male figure. One may say, too, 
without any great extravagance, that the note of 
epicenity is somewhat forced even in the Venus of 
Milo, whose forehead is rather too masculine, and 
some think that the hips are not quite womanly 


enough in contour 


BY G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A, 


These are blemishes, no doubt, but still we 
cannot reasonably expect that the two sets of 
qualities belonging to the bisexual nature of 
genius will ever be quite harmoniously united in all 
the best art work of any epoch, because the variable 
spirit of the world, acting on the temperaments 
and minds of some great men, will always develop 
one set of qualities at the expense of the other. 
It has done this in all ages and countries. During 
the nineteenth century, for example, the ugliness 
and the stress and strain of a commercial type of 
society, acting upon very refined temperaments and 
sensitive minds, produced in England many forms 
of zesthetic valetudinarianism, all much too friendly 
to effeminate delicacies of sentiment and style. 
Robert Browning was the first to begin a reaction 
against this debilitated art. That he carried his 
revolt too far, that he was too rugged in his treat- 
ment of such human realities as were in complete 
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DWELLING HOUSE AT RAROERA, 


opposition to “the ethics of the rectory parlour set 
to sweet music,” and “the everlasting glorification 
of domestic sentiment in blameless princes and 
others,” is generally admitted; but, for all that, 
the excessive manliness of his rough-cast greatness 
helped to renew and vivify the enervated English 
genius. 

To-day, as a rule, the tendency of art is the 
reverse of what it was when Tennyson sang and 
Burne-Jones painted. Indeed, the most gifted of 
the younger men are inclined to lose sight of the 
fact, already stated, that masculine vigour is always 
most attractive in art when it is tempered by 
feminine gentleness or grace. 

Now, it is this dual quality, this manliness of 
strength transfigured by feminine grace, that gives 
so much distinction and charm to Mr. Frampton’s 
St. Mungo as Patron of the Arts. When this group 
has been cast in bronze and placed in the great 
lunette above the entrance to the Art Gallery, it 
ought to be an invaluable lesson to all students, 
more especially to those who are unduly fascinated 
by the neuter style of Beardsley. 

The group of St. Mungo is not the only work 
that Mr. Frampton has done for the Art Gallery at 
Glasgow. He has designed four large and im- 
portant spandrils—two for the archway above the 

18 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C, J. PRASTORIUS 


main entrance, and two for the arches of the re- 
turns. These latter spandrils, in the illustrations on 
page 14, are shown im sifu, as carved in grit stone, 
or coarse sandstone, from the models prepared by 
Mr. Frampton. They represent Love Teaching 
Harmony to the Arts, and The Industries of Glasgow 
at the Court of Mercury. ‘The standing figures are 
8 ft. 6 ins. high. All are happily characteristic of 
the sculptor’s manner; and it will be noted that 
the little figure of Love is charmingly boyish and 
ingenuous, and, again, that the lines are everywhere 
composed so as to contrast effectively with those 
of the surrounding architecture. 

As for the other spandrils, their graceful figures 
represent the British Colonies and dependencies 
in the act of saluting the Arms of Glasgow. Let 
Glasgow flourish! since the well-being of the 
whole Empire is dependent on the prosperity of 
such great radial centres of industry and learning. 

W.S. S. 
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THE ornamentation lavished upon the domestic 
and other buildings of the Maoris is one of the 


HOUSES. WRITTEN 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
PRAZTORIUS. 





Maori 


most remarkable characteristics of that people. 
Unfortunately it is now too late to make a complete 
inquiry into the construction and decoration of the 
varieties of houses built by the Maoris in their 
flourishing days. It is still possible, however, from an 
examination of slabs, panels, barge boards, gables, 
and scraps of carved ornaments, and fragments of 
fine old houses, to reconstruct them to some extent. 
Carved pieces were carried off by early travellers and 
colonists who recognised the quaint art, or perhaps 
sent them to England as curiosities, in many cases 
without any particulars or history ; and of late years 
so great has been the demand for Maori antiquities 
that it is now well known that a piece of fine 
carving sells for a higher price in New Zealand 
than in this country. The old school of Maori 
house builders and carvers soon ceased to work 
when the European wave of civilisation came. 

In time of peace, months were spent in the 
execution of carvings to form some part of a 
house, and the men unskilled in carving would 
work on some part of a building or assist in 
the collection of materials. Favourite subjects 
for carving were enemies slain in battle, great 
fighting chiefs, demons, and effigies of ancestors. 
Busy as the Maori might be with his work, he was 
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INTERIOR OF A MEETING HOUSE 


Houses 


always ready to lay aside the carving tool for his 
weapons and join the fighting, which not only 
provided new subjects, but also ensured his hopes 
of heaven, the everlasting feast of fish and sweet 
potatoes—the Maori paradise. 

The remains of old houses are now so few and 
scattered, that when pieces are seen in museums 
by people unfamiliar with a native house they 
find it difficult to guess for what purpose the 
various carved parts were used. Had they re- 
mained as they were left by the natives, in a state 
of “tapu,” to gradually rot away amidst the damp 
and decay of the deserted enclosure, which was 
often quite overgrown with rank weeds, in a short 
time there would have been no vestige remaining 
of an art produced by a people who, by the stern 
regulation of their Tohunga or priests, were allowed 
no innovations whatever. 

It was customary, when a person of rank died, to 
erect a mausoleum, in which the body was placed 
in an upright position until the ceremony of lifting 
and depositing the bones. These monuments were 
called Papatupapaku ; they were richly carved, and 
were often decorated with large bunches of feathers. 
The one shown on page 20 was erected in memory 
of Tewhero’s favourite daughter near Otawhao, It 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C, J. 
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MONUMENT TO TEWHERO’S FAVOURITE DAUGHTER. 


stood fourteen feet in height, and was carved by a 
lame man, who used an old bayonet as a chisel. 
When this old man was shown a_ photograph 
of the mausoleum, he declared that the photo- 
grapher was a great “ Tohunga.” 


RANGIHAETA’S HOUSE ON THE ISLAND OF MANA. 
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The materials used for the 
construction of houses of the 
better kind were not those 
which might happen to be 
near at hand. They seldom 
cut down fine trees which were 
growing near the site of the 
new house, and they were very 
particular about the surround- 
ings and view. They sought 
for, collected, and prepared 
materials for months and years. 
Suitable timbers were slowly 
and laboriously dressed down 
to the required size with stone 
tools; the timber most de- 
sired was that brought down 
by the floods, and buried for 
years in the bed of a river, 
which had thus in the course 
of time lost its sap and be- 
come seasoned. When 
seasoned timber could not be 
found, huge totara pines were 
felled, and the trunks were 
split with wedges of hard wood. 


An instance of the Maori builder’s great energy is 
shown in the transport of a ridge-pole, a solid 


piece of totara pine of no less than eighty-six 
feet in length, which was dragged a distance of 
twelve miles, and finally erected on three pillars, 
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MAKETU HOUSE AT OTAWHAO. 


each forty feet high. All the kakaho, or reeds, 
the toctoe, or flower-stalks of the arundo, had to be 
cut at the proper season and then dried ; huge 
stores of leaves of the typha, or bulrush, were 
gathered to form part of the roof, together with 
heaps of New Zealand flax ; and the wiry creeping 
In 


some districts ropes of plaited flax were used for 


fern was used to fasten the outside thatch. 


the same purpose, as also were long thin rods. 

The ordinary village houses in New Zealand 
during the time of Captain Cook were of the most 
little 
more than a framework of slim, notched sticks, 
lashed together with strips of flax, the sides and 
roof being thatched with grass to keep out the 
wind and rain, while some of the better-class 
houses were lined with the bark of trees. 


primitive nature. The poor houses were 


The door, which was only large enough to admit 
a man creeping in on all fours, was placed at the 


Houses 
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end of the house, and served the purpose of chimney 
and window also. It seldom faced south, as this 
was considered unlucky. In some conspicuous 
place near the door was often to be found a 
piece of wood covered with carving which was 
valued by the owner as a work of art or a family 
relic. While the majority of ordinary people were 
living in this state, many of the finest houses were 
built, sometimes taking three or four years to 
erect. <A slab elaborately carved with chiefs and 
demons in the museum at Wellington took five 
years to carve. 

Endless trouble was bestowed on houses, and 
after the death of a chief, who often carved parts of 
his house with his own hands, the property was 
laid under the “tapu” of the natives. All within 
was under a ban and considered 


sacred, the arms and provisions were left exactly 


the enclosure 


as they remained at the moment the “ tapu” was 
21 
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pronounced. So fearful were the natives of 
approaching this property under tapu that they 
would not come within some yards of the outer 
enclosure. 

The painted designs and patterns on the rafters 
of a house lasted but a’short time ; by the smoke 
from the fire they were soon blackened and 
obliterated. 

The decorator worked without troubling about 
symmetry or the completion of a pattern ; if there 
was not room for the whole scheme, he simply 
omitted part. He painted with a wisp of flax for 
a brush, and three pots of colours—red, white, and 
black pigments, mixed with shark oil. In their 
wood-carving the disregard of proportion is 
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noticeable. In figures, for instance, the head is 
nearly always too large, although this may have 
been intentional, in order to give a_ larger 
field for the delineation of the moko or tattooing 
of the face. Again, the body and limbs were 
cramped into a 
space too small 
to allow of correct 
proportion and 
were generally 
quite devoid of FROM DRAWINGS 
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spaces of the background were filled with curved 
patterns—straight lines were seldom used in old 
work, and when met with they generally occur in 
work of a late school. 

Houses in New Zealand were generally built in 
villages, the whole being enclosed by a high 
palisade consisting of a 
wooden fence, with strong 
posts at intervals, which 
were roughly carved as 


grotesque human forms. 


The whole enclosure was 
called “‘ E-Pa,” or “ Pa.” 
A great ceremony during 
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BY 


the construction of a “ Pa” was the 


sacrifice and burial of a slave under 





the main posts of the fence. Some 
of the old “ Pa’s” enclosed villages 
containing as many as two thousand 
natives. 

al Each house had its own enclosed 
Ct yard, and many varieties of houses 
_ tt : were to be found in the “ Pa,” ac- 
cording to the rank and wealth of 

the owner. 

The most important building, often erected to 
celebrate some tribal event, such as the massacre 
of Europeans, or a victory in battle, was the great 
held 


all great councils of war and other important 


meeting-house or guest-house. Here were 


ceremonies : on this house no expense was spared. 
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Next to these came the dwellings of great chiefs 
—great by their valour in battle, clearly shown by 
the number of carvings of their slain foes. These 
were generally carved as wall slabs. Images ot 
ancestors were carved in the round, and some- 
times a chief carved his 
own portrait on the ridge- 
pole of his house. 

It was usual among 
the New Zealanders to 
build near their houses 
and platforms store- 
houses for their food, 
which consisted of maize, 
kumeras, and seeds, etc. 
They were generally built 
on one or more posts, at 
some height from the 
ground, to preserve them 
from the damp and the 
native rats. The sides of 
these store-houses were 
built of a special kind of 
rush, called raupo, and the 
roof was thatched with 
tohi-tohi grass. 

The store-house here 
illustrated was the pro- 
perty of one named Ko 
Tariu,a chief of Taupo, 
who lived at Te Rapa, on the shores of Taupo lake ; 
it was coloured red, and had more decoration than 
other store-houses near the coast. This one was for 
provisions, and by the tapu concerning the food of 


STOREHOUSE FOR FOOD 


LINTELS OF DOORWAYS 
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chiefs such food was sacred, and therefore isolated 
from that eaten by women and slaves. Among 
heathen Maoris these store-houses were richly 
ornamented with carvings and large bunches of 
feathers ; but after the in- 
troduction of Christianity 
native store-houses were 
no longer built as in the 
olden days. 

The building of a house 
was performed with great 
ceremony and ritual, ap- 
propriate prayers being 
recited at each stage until 
the end. It was not until 
the grand opening that 
any cooked food or 
women were allowed near; 
then, by many incanta- 
tions, the spell under 
which the house had been 
erected was removed. 

A writer in the Polyne- 
stan Journal says :—“ In 
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the building of all large houses intended for meet- 
ing-places or for the entertainment of visitors, on 
the erection of the main pillar, a slave, or in some 
instances a member of the tribe, was sacrificed, 
and after the abstraction of the heart, the body 
was buried at the foot of the poutokomanawa ; the 
heart of the victim was cooked and eaten, after 
many karakias (prayers) by the tohunga or priest 
presiding over the work. He was generally an 


expert carver and face tattooer. In some locali- 
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ties the victim was buried under the back corner 
of the house. After some time the bones were 
dug up and placed on an altar, being then sup- 
posed to bring good fortune to the owner of the 
house.” 

Trunks of trees, whole or split in half, were used 
as main posts to support the ridge-pole of a house ; 
the inner or convex side was carved or painted 
red; the side walls were made of large slabs of 
wood set upright and some depth into the ground; 

the intervals, which were 
of some two feet, were 
filled with skilfully-plaited 
screens. 

The door slid 
recess, and was about two 
feet in width and not more 
than five feet in height. 
It was fastened by a wooden 
bolt inside, or outside by 
a piece of rope, which was 
tied in a peculiar manner 
to show if it had been un- 
fastened during the owner’s 
absence. The lintels of 
the doors were elaborately 
designed and carved with 
intricate schemes of gro- 
tesque figures, the spaces 
between being filled with 
pitau, or coil work, said 
to represent the circinate 
frond of the tree-fern, the 
small studs between the 
coils being intended for the 


into a 


pinne. 

There appear to be few, 
if any, Maori representa- 
great hunting 
such 


tions of 
or fishing 
favourite subjects with all 


scenes, 


primitive artists, from the 
time of early cave men, 
who scratched pictures on 
bones of the animals they 
hunted. 
All 
demons and figures, have 
their particular meaning 
and proper name, and one 
reason for so much repe- 
tition in their subjects and 
ornament was the fear 
of “ Aitua,” or evil omen, 
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An American Decorator 


for he who was bold enough to introduce new ideas 
into his work, and depart from the old Maori law 
of patterns, did so at the risk of his life. 

en A 


N AMERICAN DECORATOR: 
EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD. BY 
ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Epwin H. BLAsHFriELp was born in New York, 
in 1843, and was educated in the Boston Latin 
School. He can hardly be singled out as a unique 
example of precocity merely on the strength of 
having as a boy produced with his pencil an 
with such precocity 


army of soldiers ; boys 


is as prevalent as the measles. It is, perhaps, 


‘© SAINT CECILIA” FROM A DRAWING 


( Reproduced yrom a Copley Print. Copyrighted in America by 


Messrs. Curtis and Cameron ) 


BY E. H. 


of greater importance that Géréme, on seeing these 
drawings, recommended for their maker the career 
of an artist. However, it all resulted in the embryo 
artist being sent to Paris to study with the great 
Gérdme. So, in 1867, the youth set sail thither, 
and on his arrival it was arranged that he should 
study in the studio of Léon Bonnat. At the same 
received much advice and 
criticism from GérOme. After three years spent 
in the inspiring atmosphere of artistic Paris, the 
young painter soon began to be heard of in the 
yearly exhibitions. In the Salon of 1874 he ex- 
hibited A Poet; in 1875, A Roman Augur; in 
1876, Toreador; in 1877, The Emperor Com- 
modus; in 1878, The Roman Ladies Fencing 
Lesson ; in 1879, The Besieged. 

Mr. Blashfield may be 
cited as one of the Americans 
that have been in no wise 
spoiled by foreign education. 
It was but the chrysalis 
period for him, a necessary 
confinement in the swaddling 
clothes of mere drill; the 
cocoon was soon broken, and 
he emerged with a glory all 
his own. 

America has produced half 
adozen memorable illustrated 
books, amongst them Ved- 
der’s “ Rubaiyat,” Abbey’s 
“Herrick,” Sterner’s ‘ Prue 
and I,” and * Enoch Arden,” 
illustrated by John La Farge 
and Vedder. Tothis list might 
be added Mr. Blashfield’s 
illustrations to some articles 
on Italian cities; for in these 
illustrations (and also in those 
for his “Paris of the Three 
Musketeers”) there is dis- 
played a blending of fact and 
fiction, a sympathy with the 
subject, indeed an absolute 
intimacy with it, that few 
illustrators, much less illus- 
trators of by-gone epochs, 
everevince. Youcan almost 
believe that the artist had 
witnessed the events, and 
had sketched from nature the 
large-eyed, _full-mouthed 
Florentine, or the dashing, 
long-haired, moustachioed 


time, however, he 
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cavalier of the days of Louis XIV. He seems to 
understand, as did Meissonier, the way that his 
characters wore every article of dress, and to know 
where every rosette, every garter, should go. 

It is not, however, as an illustrator, but as a 
decorator, that Mr. Blashfield is most widely 
known. In his Congressional Library decoration, 
the theme is the Progress of Civilisation, which is 
symbolised by a series of figures, each representing 
a nationality, as well as an art ora science. The 
motive for America is the mechanical arts, and 
here we notice in the treatment of the theme a 
scholarly attempt to work out his problem with 
a scientific love of symbolism. 

The figure typifying the Middle Ages is avowedly 
intended to suggest the features of Mary Anderson, 
the artist having obtained permission of the actress. 

The figure representing England, and emblematic 
of Literature, is a portrait of Ellen Terry—a most 
striking characterisation. ‘That the artist was able 
to make this portrait carry from a distance of 
125 feet, showed that he had practised mural 
painting during the past few years to some advan- 


tage; he had, in short, passed the experimental 
period. In his figure of Germany, emblematic of 
Printing, a clean-shaven, youthful face is found in 
the artist’s first sketch, but later on he changed 
this to a portrait of General Casey, the architect 
of the library. The other figures are Egypt, typify- 
ing Written Records; Judea, Religion ; Greece, 
Philosophy; Rome, Administration ; Islam, Physics ; 
the Middle Ages; Modern Languages; Gothic 
Architecture and Chivalry ; Italy, the Fine Arts ; 
Spain, Discovery ; and France, Emancipation. 

The central group is in the lantern crown, and 
is circular in shape. It contains a seated figure, 
typifying the Human Understanding, looking up- 
ward from the finite intellectual achievement 
(represented in the circle of figures beneath) to 
the higher Wisdom which is above us all. 

In painting, in 1897, the Vanderbilt overmantel 
decoration, the artist was very much at ease, as 
he had previously painted a lunette at the end of 
the room and knew his surroundings perfectly. 
In his lunette-he has probably put more colour 
than in previous decorations. The background 


‘*THE FLORENTINE DANCE.” DECORATION FOR THE HOUSE OF ADOLF LEWISOHN, Est). BY E. H. BLASHFIELD 
( Copyrighted in America by E. H. Blashfield) 
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STUDY FOR THE DECORATION OF THE LANTERN 
CROWN, CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON 


represents a rich orange sunset behind a large oak, 
beneath which a group of young people in medizval 


costumes are dancing. As the room—a gothic 
supper-room, designed by R. H. Hunt—is finished 
in rich oak and red and dark blue, the luxurious 
colour of this decoration is not out of place. In 
the overmantel decoration the grouping is simpler 
than in most of the artist’s subjects. On each 
side is a warrior of patrician bearing, accom- 
panied by an esquire and a standard-bearer. These 
form the two sides of a triangle, at the apex of 
which is a helm with an oak-branch crest and a 
group of trumpeters. Under one of the knights 
is the inscription Vigi/antia, and under the other 
Fidelitas. ‘The background is of the same blue 


BY E. H. BLASHFIELD 


as the walls; the knights are clad in surcoats of 
white, and the standards carried by the pages are 
cream white. These, together with the steel-grey 
of the armour, give delicacy to the whole com- 
position, making it in keeping with the immense 
Norman gothic marble fireplace it surrounds. 

In the ceiling of the library of the house in Phil- 
adelphia, designed by Messrs. Peabody and Stearns 
for Mr. G. W. C. Drexel, as in the Congressional 
Library, the arts are symbolised. The decoration 
is carried out, of course, on a smaller scale, the 
figures being only half life-size. Eight figures are 
introduced: Raphael, for Painting ; St. Cecilia, for 
Music; St. Francis, for Religion; Sappho, for 
Poetry ; Harold, for Conquest ; Plato, for Philo- 
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sophy ; Jeanne d’Arc for Patriotism ; Shakespeare’s 
Portia for the Law. Its types are, perhaps, no 
truer than those in the Congressional Library, but 
they are, we think, still more distinct creations. 
The figure of St. Francis is perhaps a more unique, 
a more monumental, creation ; the artist’s pencil 
works with rare precision as it portrays the ascetic 
saint, with his hands crossed upon his breast, his 
But the 
climax was reached his St. 
Cecilia. We reproduce the study for this figure, 
which shows admirably the extreme beauty of the 
See with what 


lips parted as if breathing a prayer. 
when he conceived 


face and the grace of the pose. 
ease it is drawn, as though each line were as firmly 
fixed in the artist’s mind as the line with which he 
draws his incomparable synthesis is fixed in the 
mind of the Japanese artist! It has none of the 
stiff, slavish adherence to the drapery of the lay 
figure that we find in the studies of drapery made 
by most painters under similar circumstances ; 
nor does the pose suggest in the slightest the life 
study, wherein an artist is so often embarrassed by 
the implacable modernity of his model ; far less 


does the face in the least recall the rigidity of a 
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WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, ESQ, 
Imerica by EF. H. Blashtield) 


set pose. In the whole, animation of repose greets 
us, and if we may be allowed in this age of mate- 
rialism to ascribe to an artist’s production the 
genesis of inspiration, we think that this St. Cecilia 
is as near inspiration as an American artist has 
come. The figure is typically American ; not 
vivacious like the French, not robust like the 
German, not slender like the English. The work 
was begun in 1895, and finished in 1896. 

In 1897 came the order for the Astoria Hotel 
ball-room ceiling. This is the largest ceiling com- 
position the artist has ever painted. It was begun 
early in 1897, and completed in the same year. 
The wall space was seventy feet by forty-six feet, 
to be seen from so close a range as forty feet ; an 
area that might unnerve an artist who had been 
painting ceilings for a lifetime. 

In view of its great size, and of the fact that all 
could not be seen from any one point, the artist 
made two panels of it, representing tributes to the 
Dance and Music. The heads in each group are 
directed toward one another. ‘The artist’s design 
was less severe than in his other decoration, and a 


pleasing degree of abandon was the result. Some 
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CEILING FOR THE LIBRARY OF THE RESIDENCE OF G., 


very charming poses are observable in the finely 
rendered Music panel. 

In 1899 Mr. Blashfield painted a panel ( Zhe 
Hlorentine Dance) for the house built for Mr. Adolf 
Lewisohn by Messrs. Bunner and Tryon. In it 
there are three central figures, the study for which 
has been published separately under the title 
Springtime, and this reproduction bids fair to 
become as popular as Guido Reni’s Aurora, for the 
figures suggest the very rhythm of staid movement. 

In 1895, Mr. Blashfield, together with Messrs. 
Walter Shirlaw and Will Low, was asked by the 
United States Government to make a design for a 
new issue of paper money. This was the first move 
on the part of the American Government to obtain 
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C. DREXEL, EsQ. BY E. H. BLASHFIELD 


designs trom artists of national reputation, except 
in the case of a medal for the Columbian Fair 
awards, which was designed by Augustus St. 
Gaudens. The artists, however, had much con- 
troversy with the Government officials, and their 
designs did not finally appear upon the face of the 
notes exactly as they drew them. The engraving 
of them was by no means sympathetic, being in 
the style of the geometric lathe, and accompanied 
by interlaced borders made by the multiplied 
And we fear that 


gyrations of that invention. 
this reform on the part of the Government was 
but a flash in the pan, as it has subsequently 


issued notes with the usual tobacco-box-label 
portraits of defunct statesmen upon them. 
33 
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The Appellate Court House, of which Mr. James 
Brown Lord is architect, though small, as public 
buildings go (some fifty by one hundred feet) is one 
of the most striking buildings in New York. It forms 
a beautiful ensemble in white ; for the architect’s 
constructional lines (following the Corinthian style), 
together with the glyptic adornment of the sculp 
tures and the rich colour of the mural paintings 
that cover its interior walls, unite as architecture, 
sculpture and painting have never before united in 
a New York building. 


room, lighted by a round dome of amber-coloured 


In the large, square court 


glass, are mural paintings by Messrs. Kenyon Cox, 
Geo. W. Maynard, Joseph Lauber, H. C. Walker, 
Edward E. Simmons, and E. H. Blashfield; Messrs. 
Mowbray, Reid, Metcalf, and ‘Turner being repre 
sented in the entrance. Mr. Blashfield’s composi- 
tion is the right-hand of three panels facing the 


judge’s dais, each of which contains a group in some 


way emblematic of the law. In the central panel, 
The Wisdom of the Law, by Mr. Walker, the motto 
is “ Doth not Wisdom cry and Understanding put 
forth her Voice? By me Princes rule and Nobles, 
even all the Judges of the Earth.” For Mr. 
Simmons’s left-hand panel, Zhe Justice cf the Law, the 
theme is Justice protecting Peace and Prosperity 
and restoring Force; while it is to exemplify the 
words, “ Uphold the Right, Prevent the Wrong,” 
that Mr. Blashfield’s panel is painted as typifying 
The Power of the Law. The central figure, 
representing Justice, is one of his 
She is of the Mary Anderson type, 


happiest 
creations. 


in white drapery, with a wealth of chestnut 


hair, deep-set eyes, a classical clear-cut nose and 
with 


mouth, a square jaw, a Venus-like throat; 


scabbard, she 


fiat. On 


her sword half drawn from the 
Portia-like, 


either side are lawyers, gowned in black, holding 


stands pronouncing her 


records of the law, one of whom wears a powdered 


wig, typifying, perhaps, the Colonial Bar, perhaps 
the English Law which America has inherited, 
and between them a suppliant woman, with out- 
kneels before Justice; she is 


stretched arms, 


simply clad in green. The foregoing figures are 
all clothed in single colours, but in the others of 
the group notes of rich mottled colours appear ; a 
figure of the Roman Law at our left side being 
draped in a green toga, which, with his sandals, is 
richly-patterned with gold ; the figure of a bishop 
on the opposite side, representing the Canonical 
robe lavishly brocaded 


wears a_ purple 


Venetian design; and a 


Law, 
with figure 
of an Anglo-Saxon, typifying Common 
equally sumptuous embroidery. 


gold of 
Law, is 
caparisoned in 
Not only has the artist introduced and emphasised 
the gold embroidery and rich trappings, but he is 
ever ready to introduce spots of pleasing form and 
colour where least expected; for example, each 
lawyer holds in his hands a codex of laws, and 
from these volumes are pendant two red seals 
which the artist has used most knowingly as colour 
notes in his composition. So throughout Mr. 
Blashfield’s work the most insignificant object is 
laid hold of for the purpose of adorning his com- 
The hair of the floating figures is 
hair of the children 
is of the characteristic straw colour 
of childhood, the shields are of a deep shrimp 


position. 


auburn, the two holding 


the shields 


pink ; the sash about the waist of Justice, which 
Behind 
the head of Justice is a counterfeit of gold mosaic, 
which head radiant 
Moreover, where tints that are usually achromatic 
are used, Mr. Blashfield gives a tincture of warmth 


holds her sword, is an orange chrome. 


surrounds the like a halo. 


such as might be taken from extraneous reflected 
lights. The gowns of common and civil law are 
not inky black, but a beautiful blackish grey ; and 
the green gown of the suppliant woman has no 
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definite green dye, but is of cool green thoroughly 
warmed by surface lights. In short, Mr. Blashfield 
employs the surface lights and the mutable envelope 
of half shadow to add variety to the tones already 
various. In the foreground, on each side, a nude 
child holds an escutcheon through which is en- 
twined the streamers on which is inscribed the 
motto, “ Uphold the Right, Prevent the Wrong.” 
Above the group, in the act of crowning Justice, 
are two floating female figures, one in pink, the 
other in green diaphanous drapery. We reproduce 
the artist’s study for the head of one of these 
figures, which rivals in its beauty, its earnestness 
and its seriousness the face of Justice itself. But 
there is this subtle distinction between the head 
of Justice and this head: while Justice is hand- 
some, its beauty is more elusive ; it is full of the 
indefinable beauty of a Leonardo da Vinci. 

Mr. Blashfield, who has frequently lectured upon 
the Decorative Art of the Italian Renaissance before 
Harvard and Yale Colleges and various artistic insti- 
tutions, is a member of the Society of Mural Painters, 
the Architectural League, the Society of American 
Artists (of which he was at one time President), and 
was elected Academician of the National Academy 
of Design in 1888. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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York 


AND 
OF 


HE NEW FITTINGS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
“ELM BANK,” YORK. 


““E_m Bank,” Mr. Sidney Leetham’s house at 
York, which has recently been redecorated, is a 
good example of satisfactory results obtained 
by a judicious coalition of architect and decorator. 
In a short description of work of this kind, it 
would be difficult and unnecessary to attempt the 
task of assigning the precise authorship of each 
particular feature. It may be said, however, in a 
general way, that the architectural work, including 
the details of wall framing, chimney-pieces, stair- 
cases, gallery, and portion of the fixed furniture, 
are due to Messrs. W. G. and A. J. Penty, while to 
Mr. George Walton belongs the credit of the taste- 


ful colour scheme, the decorative work, such as the 
drawing-room frieze and the mosaic panel over the 


chimney-piece in the same rocm, and other mural 
decorations, and most of the furniture. 

The entrance hall is panelled in oak with a 
brown frieze or vault background, the ornament 
being yellow brown outlined in black. 

The wood-work of the inner hall is oak, and the 
painted plaster panels are enriched with decora- 


W. G. AND A. J. PENTY, ARCHITECTS 
GEORGE WALTON, DECORATOR 
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“ Elm Bank,’ York 


tions in yellow and black. Round the upper part, 
about seven feet above the gallery level, runs a 
band of decoration ten and a half inches deep, on 
which are placed at intervals pateras of various 
colours, while the diaper which connects them is 
executed in blue and black on a white background. 
into sanded 


The wall below is divided squares, 


and painted a deep rich brown. ‘The design 
of the panels below the gallery was first outlined 
in blue and chocolate on a white background, 
and then the margin panels were filled in with 
The 


finished in polished brass and bright iron. 


metal-work is 
The 


window and stonework round the fire-place are 


red and green alternately. 


in unpolished Hopton wood stone, and the chairs 
are oak upholstered in brown leather. 
The dining-room wood-work is fumigated oak. 


W. G. AND A, J. 
GEORGE WALTON, 


**ELM BANK,” YORK. PORTION 
OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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At either end of the room and over the fireplace 
are subject panels in fresco, while the arches over 
the two end panels and the pilasters at either side 
of the chimney-piece are stencilled in green, black, 
and red on an ivory-white background. ‘The 
remainder of the wall space is decorated in two 
shades of a dark green, with a little cool brown 
introduced into parts of the ornament. ‘The carpet 
is brown, and the chairs are upholstered in brown 
leather. In the hearth Dutch tiles with 
black borders are introduced. 


The wood-work of the drawing-room is painted 


green 


ivory-white, and the ceiling and frieze rose-pink on 
a white background. ‘The glass mosaic overmantel 
is treated decoratively. The tapestry panels at the 
end of the room consist of bright silks on a purple 
The carpet is red, nearing purple, 
while the 


background. 
with a green border ; 

chairs are upholstered with tapestry 
similar incolour to that of the panels. 
The ceiling, frieze and wood- 
work of the morning-room are 
white. ‘The panels are in blue 
linen, stencilled with green, purple 
and white; while the chairs are 
upholstered with a pattern tapestry, 
the general effect of which is a soft 
brown which harmonises 
well with the soft green of the carpet. 
The of the 


smoking-room is relieved by ivory- 


green, 


oak wood-work 
white panels, and a frieze of sage- 
green on ivory-white background. 
The dado panels are in Japanese 
matting, and the chairs are up- 
holstered in green leather. The 
firegrate and other metal work is 
polished copper and brass, and the 
carpet red, with a deep green orna- 
ment. 


Tue recent Exhibition of Arts 
and Handicrafts held by the Mon- 
treal branch of the Woman’s Art 
Association of Canada was very 
successful, and will undoubtedly be 
of great benefit in awakening fresh 
interest among workers and en- 
couraging arts and handicrafts which 
are especially adapted to women. 
The exhibition included many 
very original and well-executed 
designs, creditable to the women 
of Canada. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From Our Own Correspondents. ) 
ONDON.—The Royal Academy was 
recently described as “the War Office 
of British art, inasmuch as it seems to 
care for nothing but its old custom of 
muddling along somehow far in the rear of present- 


day requirements.” This, no doubt, is a striking 


description, but it is not entirely accurate. During 
the last decade, or thereabouts, the Royal Academy 
has modernised its conservatism not a little; and 
if its tardy concessions to the spirit of the times 
seem but a trifle in comparison with those for which 
all of us are waiting, it is still right and encouraging 
to mention them with pleasure. That the cause of 
progress certainly has some good friends at 
Burlington House is very well illustrated by the 
remarkable improvement which is taking place in 
the Academy schools. It is doubtless true that 
the teaching in these schools, though vastly more 
workmanlike than it used to be, still leaves much to 
be desired, since it takes but little notice of the fact 
that the art movement is becoming ever the more 
unfriendly to the painting of easel pictures, ever 
the more friendly to the decorative arts and handi- 
crafts ; and the meaning of this is, that the Royal 
Academy, in the scope of its educative policy, is 


““ 


A STREAM THROUGH A MEADOW’ 


not well in touch with the pressing needs of the 
time. On the other hand, in the subjects that it 
does profess to teach—v.e. in painting, sculpture, 
drawing, and architecture—it can hold its own, pro 
bably, with any school in Europe. This must have 
been clear to everyone who visited the latest ex- 
hibition of .students’ work, held at Burlington 
House in December. 


The architectural drawings and designs, especially 
those by Mr. Tanner, Mr. Bernard Webb, and Mr. 
Fulton, were of a higher average than usual. The 
travelling studentship of £60 was awarded to Mr. 
Tanner, whose portion of a street front had the 
rare merit of being quite harmonious in pro- 
portion. The sculpture, the modelling, viewed 
as a whole, was full of promise, though weakened 
by a tendency towards dulness of accent and 
heaviness of form. In the competition for a set of 
four models from the life, the first prize was won 
by Mr. S. N. Babb, the second by Mr. Pibworth ; 
and in each case the tendency in question was 
more or less noticeable. Can it be that the whole 
modelling school, in obedience to orders from 
headquarters, tried in its work to vie with Sandow ? 
We ask this question because the over-development 
of the physical side of sculpture, long too common 


. WILLIAMS 
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in Belgium, received official encouragement last year 
at the Royal Academy, for the subject of the design 
in the round— Samson being Bound by the Philistines 
—was well fitted to confirm the students in 
their defects. Vigour and manliness of style in 
art need no help from Philistines, nor yet from 
Samson. What they do need is grace, imaginative 
distinction: and this essential quality is best 
cultivated in a school by asking all the advanced 
students to express an imaginative idea in all their 
studies from the life. Besides, it is easy to produce 
a striking effect by an attempt to realise such in- 
opportune subjects as the one chosen last year at 
Burlington House. Exaggerate all the muscles, 
twist plenty of limbs together, and the thing is 
done. This seems to have been recognised when 
the sketch-models of Samson came before the 
Academicians, for the prize was given to Mr. A. J. 
Leslie, whose group was by far the least athletic. 
Sir Edward Poynter, in his remarks to the 
students, spoke with just pride of the competition 
for the Creswick Prize, the subject of which was 
A Stream through a Meadow. He said with truth 
that some of the landscapes showed high pictorial 
merits, as well as thoughtful study from nature. 
As a proof of this we give illustrations of three 
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country scenes, in which many difficult problems 
of landscape painting have been attacked with 
admirable spirit, and with considerable success. 
Mr. T. B. Stoney’s good work, an Irish landscape, 
richly grey-green in tone, suffers the most from 
reproduction in black and white; but all who saw 
it will remember the distinctive charm of the 
feeling expressed in its quiet simplicity. The 
prize was awarded to a foreground study of tall 
green rushes, painted by Mr. Ernest Board. 


The rest of the competitions will be considered 
next month, and some of the decorative figure- 
work will be reproduced. 


The Academy, after a succession of important 
winter exhibitions illustrating the achievements ot 
old and modern masters, seems to have considered 
the commencement of a new century an appropriate 
occasion for putting before the public a few of the 
commonplaces of minor men. It has gathered 
together a jumble show of odds and ends by British 
painters who have died during the last fifty years. 
With curious perversity it has selected a great many 
things that no one particularly wanted to see, and 
has left out a great many more that would have 
excited the widest possible interest. The collection 
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‘* 4 STREAM THROUGH A MEADOW ” 


fortunately includes several examples of Walker, 


Mason, Pinwell, and Cecil Lawson, a couple of 


pictures by Albert Moore, two or three good 
Turners, and one excellent, but not very 
characteristic, sea piece by Henry Moore, and 
these deserve all possible praise ; but the rest of 
the gathering consists either of canvases by inferior 
artists or of poor works by men capable of better 
things. Perhaps the exhibition was devised to 
humble the pride of the British school, and to 
induce a penitential spirit as a preparation for the 
labours of the twentieth century. If so, a subtle 
intention has been excellently realised. 


At the New Gallery the life work of Sir W. B. 
Richmond is set forth in great variety. The show 
is a glorification of the academic principle, and is 
neither good enough nor bad enough to excite any 
strong emotions. It certainly produces a feeling 
of admiration at the indefatigable industry of an 
artist who could, in a space of forty years, achieve 
so much in so many branches of practice, and yet 
could keep so consistently to a path of art that few 
modern men have the inclination or the courage 
to tread. Sir William is proved by this collection 
to be a diligent student of great traditions, and a 
believer in high ideals; but he cannot be said to 
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BY OSMOND PITTMAN 


display any deep sympathy with nature or with the 
modern aspect of things. He paints what he 


thinks, not what he sees. 

For once the Society of Oil Painters may be 
congratulated on having arranged an exhibition 
that contains a really reasonable proportion of good 
pictures. Several works of quite admirable quality 
are to be found in it, and even the rank and file 
can be praised for showing a higher average of 
merit than has been discoverable in any of the 
displays made by the Society during recent years. 
The best contributions are Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
delightful Sunset: Poole Harbour, Mr. James 
Clark’s admirably painted A/ter-thoughts, Mr. 
Yeend King’s Stopham Bridge, Mr. G. Spencer 
Watson’s clever composition, Zhe Fountain, Mr. W. 
Llewellyn’s Sussex Coast, Mr. St. George Hare’s 
Going to Reign, Mr. Byam Shaw’s fantastic picture, 
The Kelpie, Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s landscape, 
Stirling, Mr. Coutts Michie’s Close of a Summer 
Day, Mr. J. S. Hill’s Mear Ramsgate, and the 
portrait studies by Mr. Menpes, Mr. Melton Fisher, 
and Sir George Reid. 


The “Landscape Exhibition” at the Dudley 
Gallery still keeps its place as one of the best and 
45 

























most attractive of the annual shows. This year it 
was memorable particularly for the exquisite 
quality of Mr. Leslie Thomson’s studies of brilliant 
daylight, for the power of a large sea-piece by Mr. 
R. W. Allan, and for the severe dignity of the 
group of low-toned landscape compositions by Mr. 
Peppercorn. Mr. J. S. Hill was on the whole less 
happy than usual in his choice of subjects, but 
several of his works were in technical qualities 
equal to anything that he has ever produced. Mr. 
Waterlow was at his best in a series of twilight 
studies full of tender sentiment and graceful fancy ; 
and Mr. Aumonier showed himself to good advan- 
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BY BEATRICE ELVERY 





tage in some spring pastorals that gave him ample 
opportunity of dealing with those tender gradations 
of colour that he manages with rare skill. 


An illustration of the water-colour art of the 
nineteenth century by a hundred artists has been 
provided by the Fine Art Society as their opening 
show for 1901. It is to be commended, not only 
for its completeness, but also for its excellence of 
selection. Little work can be found in it that is 
not really representative of British water-colour in 
its most interesting form, and quite a large propor- 
tion of the drawings collected are to be accepted 
as classic examples. The 
hundred painters include 
the most famous workers 
of all dates, from the men 
who laid the foundations 
of the school at the very 
beginning of the century 
to those who are now 
carrying on and enlarging 
the traditions that must 
guide future generations of 
workers. It is a pity that 
such a gathering could not 
be preserved intact as a 
record of a hundred years’ 
accomplishment. 


UBLIN.—The 

Dublin School 

of Art has no 

reason to be 

ashamed of its pupils. 
Last year, amongst other 
Dublin 
National 


honours won by 
students at the 
Competition, one of the 
(Queen’s Prizes for drawing 
from the life fell to Miss 
Beatrice Elvery, who has 
National 
Bronze Medal for a design 


also gained a 


for a modelled tobacco jar. 
Miss Elvery, who is one of 
the most promising students 
of the Dublin School of 
Art, was a prize winner 
at the last Taylor Art Com- 
petition for a statuette on 
the subject of Bacchus. An 
illustration of her statuette 


is given here. E. D. 









































PANEL IN MOSAIC AND BY CLEMENT 


ENAMELLED REPOUSSE COPIER 





IVERPOOL.—The Autumn Exhibition at 
the Walker Art Gallery closed after a 
successful sixteen weeks, with a register 





of over sixty-six thousand visitors, and 
without slackening interest appearing towards the 
end, for the rooms were thronged up to the last 
days. 
sold, to the value 
purchases 


One hundred and sixty pictures have been 
of £7;733, of which the 
made _ by the 
permanent collection amount to about £3,000, 


out 


the Corporation for 
and several important works have been secured 


for the Gallery, including—Fast falls the Eventide, 


by B. W. Leader, R.A.; Trevose Head, by 
John Brett, A.R.A.; Zhere is a Silence in the 
solemn Woods, by J. Macwhirter, R.A.; Zhe 


Goose Girl, by Val C. Prinsep, R.A. ; 


Helena and 
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Hermia, by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
(water colour); Zcce Agnus Dei, by A. 
Chevallier Tayler; Zop of the Tide, by 
Walter Bayes; and Morning, Conway 
Harbour, by W. Stephenson, A.R.C.A. 
(water colour). This last was purchased 
under the terms of the Lord Derby 


bequest. 


H. B. B. 








ARIS. 
five canvases 
Monet—thirteen of them un- 
exhibited hitherto, and done 





A collection of twenty! 


by Claude 


during the past two years—has attracted 
the 


This is always the 


crowds to Durand-Ruel galleries. 


case now when we 
have an exhibition by the great land- 
scapist, of whom a short time since the 
critics and the public could say nothing 
bad enough. the 
sincere and respectful criticism is pos- 


To-day even most 
man who would risk 
Monet is 


now the special property of the “snobs ” 


sible only to the 
his life in the attempt; for 
and the collectors, who regard even the 
finest pictures merely as a means of 
speculation. Nevertheless, I will be so 
bold as 
perhaps it deserves the new set of ten 
the 
under different atmospheric effects and 
entitled Le Bassin 


not to admire so much as 


pictures, representing same motif 
at different hours, 
Nymphéas. 1 


audacious as to 
that these landscapes are wanting in air; 


even be so 
the 


aux will 


express opinion 
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MURAL AND CEILING DECORATION BY HENRI SAUVAGE 


that atmospheric perspective is altogether absent 
therefrom ; that the whole set appears to me to be 


“corked up” and stifling. 
I will also venture to 
suggest that the sovereign 
qualities found in the 
Meules series and in cer- 
tain of the Peupliers are 
to be sought in vain here. 
On the other hand, in the 
adjoining gallery there is 
Monet’s Coin de Jardin— 
Les Tris, extraordinarily 
beautiful in its strong colour 
and freshness of light. 


The decorative work of 
Mr. Clement Heaton, now 
reproduced (p. 49), was seen 
at the Universal Exhibition, 
in the Swiss section. This 
large panel, in mosaic-work 
and enamelled = refoussé 
copper, is that rare thing 
a monumental decoration 
new both in conception 
and in material, while 
preserving the traditional 
architectural form. This 
union of mosaics with 
cloisonné enamels appears 
to me to be a very happy 
idea, for in its subdued 
but rich-coloured tones it 
produces a splendid effect. 
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M. Abel Truchet is preparing to display 
soon, I hope !—a collection of his sketches 
made in Spain, in Brittany, at Montmartre, 
and at the recent Universal Exhibition. He is 
an artist of rich touch and sensitive vision, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to reproduce here 
one of his latest works, the Coin de Marché, 
wherein firm, broad handling and sureness of 
touch are conspicuous. M. Truchet has just 
completed a poster for “ La Feria,” which, now 
that the Exhibition is closed, is reinstalling itself 
at Monte Carlo. It represents the Seville dancer, 
Anita, who drew all Paris to the Spanish 
Pavilion on the Quai des Nations. Surely 
drawn, and bold and fresh in colouring, this is 
a really good poster, among many that are so 
dull and inferior. 


M. Henri Sauvage is Conspicuous among modern 


French decorators by his strong inclination towards 
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(See Copenhagen Studio- Talk ) PROFESSOR SINDING 
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MEDAL BY TAUTENHAYN 


naturalness and 
simplicity of form. 
As an architect he 
distinguished him- 
self at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition by 
aremarkable work, 
altogether _ fresh 
and original in 
conception — the 
charming theatre 
in which Loie 
Fuller appeared. MEDAL 
There will, I hope, 
soon be an oppor- 
tunity of referring at greater length 
to this able artist. The tea-table 
and the little piece of decoration 
by M. Sauvage, now reproduced 
(pages 49 and 50), are marked by 
delicate and honest feeling. 
G. M. 


OPENHAGEN.—Pro- 
fessor Sinding, in his 
great new group Zerra 
Mater (see page 51), 


deals with a subject which, at the first glance, seems 
ill-suited to art, for the reason that a colossal female 


MEDAL. 
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figure may so easily be made repulsive, like some of 
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BY TAUTENHAYN 


Y TAUTENHAYN 


IENNA. 
—Here- 
with are 
repro- 

ductions of several 
newly-produced 
medals by the 
young Viennese 
artist Tautenhayn. 
He attracted 
attention over a 
year ago bya small 
memorial medal 
done by him for 
a singing club, its 
simplicity and tastefulness being 
generally admired. A student of 
Nature herself, he has been largely 
inspired by the example of Alex- 
andre Charpentier. In his portrait 
of the Emperor Franz Josef the 
free, picturesque handling is con- 
spicuous, while the Gérz memorial 
medal, in Renaissance style, recalls 
the profile portraits of the Zmperor 
Maximilian and the last Gérz duke, 
Leonhard. ‘The medal is designed 


to celebrate the 4ooth anniversary of the union of 
the dukedom of Gérz with the Austrian monarchy. 


W. S. 


Swift’s descriptions of the women of Brobdingnag. 
Professor Sinding has avoided this danger with 
tact and skill, by giving to his work a barbaric 
ingenuousness of style. This remarkable group is 
one that deserves serious study. 
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RESDEN.—One of our most engaging 
and talented artists, Fritz Rentsch, 
has just left us to settle in Leipsic, 
He painted the decorative panels and 

ceiling of the new Central Theatre here, and had 











great success in 1897, 
when he decorated a room 
in the International Exhi- 
bition with panels let in 
the wall, that showed a 
very pleasing combination 
of embroidery and paint- 
ing upon silk. His ‘Skirt 
Dancer,” mentioned last 
year in the STUDIO, was 
also executed in this man- 
ner. This combination 
technique is applicable, 
of course, only to purely 
decorative work that is 
treated like a painting on 
the wall, and that is not, 
on account of being used 
for practical purposes, 
subject to cleaning. In 
designs for embroidery 
alone (cushions, screens, 
etc.) Rentsch vies happily 
with Obrist, and is alto- 
gether independent of 
him. Before leaving, he 


arranged an exhibition of 
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BY FRITZ RENTSCH 


his recent work, including 
some landscapes in oil, at 
Wolfram’s Galleries, and 
we are pleased to be able 
to reproduce some of the 
best specimens of his em- 
broidery. 


This exhibition was 


followed by one showing 


us Curt Stoeving’s work. 
He lives at present in 
Berlin, and is certainly 
very versatile. Stoeving 
teaches at the Polytech- 
nical Institute in Char- 
lottenburg, draws upon 
stone, illustrates books, 
paints, and latterly has 
taken to sculpture. His 
paintings appear to be 
influenced somewhat too 
much by Klinger. His 
bronzes, however, are full 
of promise. 
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At Arnold’s Galleries the three newest works of 
Max Klinger are to be seen, namely, a small relief, 
reminding one very much of Rodin, a small bronze 
—girl swimming upon a piece of marble made to 
imitate water in a curious rather than successful 
way—and a splendid, life-size, marble kneeling 
girl. This seems to me the best piece of sculpture 
Klinger has done so far. The position is too 
constrained to be true; but so is that of Michel 
Angelo’s famous S/eefers, and much after the 
same fashion. This marble statue gives evidence of 
wonderful powers of observation, while that attention 
to detail which, according to my opinion, ruins 
Klinger’s later etched work, seems very much in 
Klinger has just published two new 
engravings. ‘They are both new versions of old 
plates—the “ Dedication” and the ‘‘Genius” ot 
the series “On Death.” Both are, to my mind, 
infinitely inferior to the early plates, and both 


place here. 


have lost all their power and suggestiveness under 
a weight of “ finish.” H. W. S. 
WITZERLAND.—Mr. Paul Robert’s 
recent contribution to decorative art in 
this country is in 
every way worthy 
of the artist’s great gifts. 
It is a magnificent design 
a mosaic that now 
decorates the facade of the 
Historical Museum at Bern, 
the subject of it being His- 
tory and Poetry. In the 
background five personifi- 
cations of the principal 
epochs of history loom out 
of the starry night. Be- 
neath them, and almost 
invisible, defiles the long 
procession of humanity ; 
and lower still opens out a 
landscape sown with ruins, 
smoke and flames rising 
here from a burning manor, 
there from a sacked village. 
In the foreground, and 
bathed in a lilac-blue atmo- 
sphere, the two main figures 
are thrown into relief. His- 
tory, represented as an 
old woman clad in a dark 
mantle, is chronicling in a 
large book what she is able 
to discern by the aid of an 
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antique lamp in the night of Time; while Poetry, 
personified as a graceful maiden clothed in a 
violet robe, is holding a lyre in one hand, 
and with the other scattering the flowers of 
illusion upon the ruins of the past. The whole is 
set in a framework representing an uninterrupted 
series of human skulls, and bearing the Latin 
device, “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” We understand 
that Mr. Robert is at the present time engaged 
upon two decorative panels for the Federal Law 
Courts at Lausanne. 


M. Giron has received the order to execute a 
large decorative panel for the hall of the 
new Federal Palace at Bern, and has chosen as 
his subject the view of the Mythen from the 


Seelisberg. R. M. 


RUSSELS.—Although the Exhibition of 
the “Sillon” Club was less sombre in 
appearance than usual this year, one 
nevertheless felt that there was still too 

much imitation of old pictures—imitation achieved 
by means of skilfully-mixed varnishes. 
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M. A. Bastien, while always faithful to the 
memory of the warm colourings affected by the 
“romantic” painters of 1830, has _ notably 
brightened his palette. M. Smeers, who seems 
to have taken his inspiration from the Zspagno/ 
a Paris of the late H. Evenepoel, has painted a 
large full-length portrait which in its way is a 
remarkable effort. And M. Wagemans is as clever 
in his work as M. Smeers. 





Others there are, however, who show more 
sincerity—-M. G. M. Stevens, who exhibited a very 
interesting set of views of the Chateau de Freyr ; 
M. Verdussen, whose Viewx Logis are full of 
quaint observation and well painted to boot; M. 
Bernier, with several finely-executed little studies 
of dogs and horses; and M. Deglume, whose 
Brume sur [ Escaut is a work of very delicate tone. 

M. Coulon sent some drawings eccentrically 
designed and executed, and M. V. Mignot an 
album of Parisian types (published under the 
direction of M. Octave Uzanne). Several boldly- 
painted landscapes by the late J. de Greef were 
also included in the Exhibition. M. Nocquet, the 
sculptor, sent a large and notable series of works ; 
and, it should be added in conclusion, M. Smeers 
was responsible for the poster of the Exhibition. 

The “ Exposition Centennale” of the Brussels 
Academy of Fine Arts was arranged in the best 
possible manner under the superintendence of 
its director, Mr. C. van der Stappen, the 
sculptor. In this very interesting exhibition, which 
comprised about 300 pictures and 200 drawings 
and works of sculpture, one recognised again the 
fact, as revealed by the diversity and the independ 
ence of style of these productions, that academic 
teaching cannot stop the true expression of genuine 
artistic personality. Perhaps the chief attraction of 
an exceptional Salon was the exact and appreciable 
evidence it gave of the successive transformations 
of Belgian art—its evolution from the classic 
formulz to those of modern times. Among the 
exhibits was Fernand Khnopff’s pastel So/ttude, 
now reproduced. 





C. Meunier’s group, Ze Cheval a 1 Abreuvoir, 
was recently placed on the pedestal prepared to 
receive it in the Square Ambiorix. The fine and 
expressive outline of this group, which was the 
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The small winter displays of the Cercle Artistique 
de Bruxelles continue to attract many visitors. 
They succeed one another every ten days, and 
are often interesting. M. Hermanus lately showed 
a series of Dutch views very prettily handled. 


MM. G. and L. van Strydonck had a joint 
exhibition, composed of paintings by the first and 
jewellery by the last-named. The paintings— 
portraits, landscapes and seapieces—show a keen 
sense of clearness but one’s 
attention was chiefly drawn to a pastel portrait, 
The jewels, 
pins, 


and _ exactitude ; 


simply and feelingly interpreted. 
consisting of brooches, buckles, 
chains, etc., are most skilfully worked and display 
real appreciation of the possibilities of the gold- 
The delicate colours in the satines 


combs, 


smith’s work. 


WAS EC 0886/9 2% 


POSTER 
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are especially worthy of remark, by reason of their 


ingenious appropriateness. 
F. K. 


UDAPEST.— Despite the apathy of the 

public, which year by year becomes 

more apparent, our artists made a 

truly brave show both in quality and 

in quantity at the principal show held last year. 


Especially conspicuous were the numerous figure 
paintings, many of which were of remarkable 


interest. The Begribnis Christi, by Alex. Biharis, 
is imbued with a lofty and an earnest spirit ; that 
talented artist Louis Mark sent a brilliant work in 
his .Stvenen-nest, and Imre Révész contributed a 
large canvas entitled Panem—a group of Hun- 
garian peasants demanding bread and work. The 
artist has treated the subject somewhat in the 
Socialist vein, but the picture is full 
of character and feeling. Charles 
Ferenczy is what the French call a 
“ chercheur,” always working out 
some new problem, even choosing 
the most difficult tasks in order to 
secure originality. Frequently the 
result is admirable, sometimes it is 
bad ; but uninteresting never. On 
this occasion he exhibited several 
canvases of various degrees of merit. 
I would give the preference to his 
Heimkehrenden Holszfillern, which 
is characteristic of all that is best in 
Filip Laszlé, in accord- 
invariable 


his work. 
ance with his almost 
custom, exhibited a collection of 
twelve portraits, including the famous 
picture of Prince Hohenlohe which 
gained a medal at the Paris 
Salon. Bertalen Karlovszky occu- 
pies a unique place among portrait- 
painters. His pictures are always 
small — generally one-half or one- 
third life-size—and remarkable for 
their rare finish, which, however, 
goes hand-in-hand with a broad and 
free fechnique. 


Among the _ landscapists _repre- 
were J. Ujvary, Louis 
Szlanyi, D. Mihalik, and Laszlé 
Mednyanszky. The latter, a most 
sensitive painter, affects dim and 
hazy scenes, with the light pierc- 
ing rising mists, and the sun or 


sented 
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**CURSE THE GOLD” 


the moon breaking with difficulty through the 
clouds. 


I hope shortly to be able to deal with the 
important exhibition now open here. A. T. 

YDNEY.—The last Art Exhibition will 

be memorable for the rapid advance 

shown by our younger artists, notably 

Messrs. Wolinski, Alfred Coffey, and 

Moore Jones. Mr. Wolinski’s chief contribution 

was his scholarship picture, A/fer Life’s fitful fever 

he sleeps well, which has been purchased by the 

National Gallery. Mr. Alfred Coffey’s principal 

exhibit, entitled Curse the Gold, 

stretch of the sun-scorched country typical of the 


presented a 
West Australian Gold Territory. A prospector is 
lying in thirst-choking agony whilst his mate (some- 
what melodramatically) curses the siren that has 
lured them to such a desolate spot. The shimmering 
haze of the pitiless sun is excellently realised. 


Mr. W. Lister-Lister’s chief work presented a 
view of the entrance to Sydney Harbour at the 
moment of the departure of the Australian con- 
tingent for South Africa. The composition was 
exceedingly clever, from the bunched masses of 


sun-tipped foliage in the foreground to the massive 


headland in the distance. The characteristic 
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summer afternoon effect o1 fleeting iridescent tints 
was Cleverly depicted. The most important exhibit 
by Mr. Moore Jones, whose work is rapidly gaining 
strength, was Zhe Awakening Soul of Adam. Adam 
is shown as a youth entranced by the glory of his 
first sunrise. A clever anatomical study, with the 
difficulty of the lighting excellently overcome. 
The Moon its up—vyet’tis not night, by Mr. A. J. 
Daplyn, was chiefly creditable for the happy way he 
had realised the ethereal light—effects of “’twixt 
sunset and moonrise.” 


Miss ‘Theodora Cowan has just completed a 
strikingly realistic bust of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Barton, Q.C. (Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth). Miss Cowan is an Australian 
trained at Florence. She is well 
represented in our National Gallery by a number 
of cleverly modelled portraits. 


sculptress, 


As this year will usher in the Australian 
Commonwealth with its nationalising of our aims 
and ambitions, it is interesting to glance back 
through our short art history and note its develop- 
ment, with its gradual elimination of the English 
art influences from our work, and the assimilation 
of the Australian. ‘Time was when our sole art 
treasures were glimpses of our land as seen 
through the eyes of visiting English artists who 
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painted with all the vivid emerald greens and 
northern atmospheric effects so antipodean to our 
dull greens and clear-cut southern light. We yet 
lack the classic and imaginary school as typified 
by Leighton and Burne-Jones — our colonising 
conditions hardly tended to such a grand level 

but in Mr. Long and some of our younger artists 
we have a rapidly developing idealistic school 
which will yet emblazon Australian art on the walls 
of the European galleries. This year is notable 


for the great exodus of our art students to 


assimilate the highest art tuition Europe can 
bestow, and with the nationalising of our destinies 
in the approaching Federation we enter a future 
of enormous possibilities in our art development. 
G. T. 
Victorian Artists’ 


ELBOURNE.—The 


Society opened its exhibition on 
November sth, the day previous to 
the great Australasian festival—the 
Mr. Fred McCubbin was repre 


Mr. Mather’s 


Melbourne Cup. 
sented by one small canvas only. 


THE RIGHT HON, EDMUND BARTON, Q.¢ 


BY THEODORA COWAN an 


most interesting exhibit was a portfolio of water- 
colour sketches, charming in tone and feeling. 
Mr. Walter Withers had one upright landscape 
of medium size—a sloping bank of native grass 
studded with gum-trees, and a few cattle drink- 
ing from a pool in a hollow. His other two 
exhibits were small sketches. Mr. Colquhoun 
showed some good work, and Miss Violet Teague 
exhibited portraits. Mr. Waite’s big picture carried 
us back to the time of Landseer, the subject being 
such as that painter loved to depict. Miss Clara 


Southern’s work was sympathetic and charming. 
Shortly before this exhibition Mr. John Ford 
Patterson and Mr. E. Phillips Fox had each had a 
private show, and were therefore not represented 


at the Society’s exhibition. 


The Trustees of the Melbourne National Gallery 
have purchased for #200 a large landscape by 
Mr. Ford Patterson, entitled A Bush Symphony. 

“The Souvenir Book” of the Melbourne Chil- 

dren’s Hospital, compiled and edited by 
Mr. Joshua Lake, and entitled “ Child- 
hood in Bud and Blossom,” was pub- 
lished in two forms—an édition de luxe at 
7s. 6d. a copy, and a half-crown edition. 
The proceeds of the sale of the book 
were devoted to the funds of the hos- 
pital. The frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion of the original full-length portrait of 
the Queen that Her Majesty presented 
to the Children’s Hospital. Mr. Lake 
secured contributions to the book from 
all sorts and conditions of men, and 
between its pages is a memorable collec- 
tion of the innermost thoughts of some 
noble men and women, in some instances 
pictorially expressed by living artists. 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, who must 
at the moment have been much 
plexed by manifold difficulties, found 
time to write a letter to the Primate of 
New Zealand. This letter is faithfully 
reproduced, with a 
portrait of the great commander. 


per- 


together striking 


On another page there is reproduced 
the versatile Major- 
the 


time 


a photograph of 
Baden - Powell, who in 


troubles found 


General 


midst of his war 


to answer the appeal for help from 


the Hospital Committee. He sent 


original parody on  Longfellow’s 
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“Psalm of Life,” and a motto in his own hand- 
writing — 
“* If we go forward we die, 
If we go backward we die ; 
Better go forward and die.” 


Mr. Donald MacDonald (war correspondent to 
the “ Melbourne Argus”), who was shut up in 
beleaguered Ladysmith, and who wrote us such 
moving accounts of the terrible experience, con- 
tributes a charming little story called “ At the End 
of the Moonpath,” suggestively illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Boyd. Major Reay, who represented 
the “‘ Melbourne Herald ” at the front, and whose 
pathetic writing of the burial of the Highlanders 
after the disastrous Magersfontein affair was widely 
read here, has contributed a realistic story called 
‘““A Bugler Boy.” Mary Gaunt’s tale, ‘‘ The Light 
on Goat Island,” is very fully illustrated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Boyd, Mr. Douglas Richard- 
son, and Mr. Walter Withers. Mr. Loureiro’s 
beautiful design of passion-flowers and lilies tells 
its own story in the illustration of the poem, 
“A Mother’s Lullaby,” by Mr. James Smith. 
Alexander Sutherland’s somewhat gruesome story 
of bush life, entitled ‘‘ Mitchell’s Encumbrance,” 
is richly illustrated by Messrs. Ford Patterson, 
Fred McCubbin, Norman Carter, G. P. Fox, 
Harry Weston, and Norman MacGeorge. Mr. John 
Sandes, of the “ Melbourne Argus,” Professors 
Morris and Tucker, Mr. Henry Lingham, and 
Mr. Arthur Woodward all contribute to the book, 
whilst the Governor of each Colony is represented 
by an autograph letter wishing success to the 
Children’s Hospital Bazaar, Earl Beauchamp’s 
carrying the palm for terseness and sincerity. He 


writes the quotation— 
** Fach can do 
But little, but it each would do that little, 
All would be done.” 


REVIEWS. 

Die Englische Baukunst der Gegenwart. 
Hermann Muthesius. (Leipzig and Berlin: 
Cosmos).—The present volume, edited by the 
Architect-attaché of the German Embassy in 
London, gives further evidence of that strenuous 
desire on the part of the German of to-day to be 
equipped with the latest information and furnished 
with the most useful data as to all things apper- 
taining to modern commerce, and—as this volume 
shows—to modern art. The preface, and the 
retrospect and critical consideration of English 
architecture of the last quarter of a century, show, 
on the editor’s part, a considerable breadth of 
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view, and an evident appreciation of the incidents 
of a somewhat complicated movement in English 
art. The historical introduction virtually starts 
from the great revivification of architecture in the 
sixties. We are glad to see in this that full credit 
is given to the often-neglected work of Eden 
Nesfield, whose name is so seldom joined, as it 
should by rights be, to those of Mr. Philip Webb 
and Mr. Norman Shaw, in order to name the trio 
who were the principal factors in that movement. 
And due consideration is given to the fact that in 
this earlier stage, as later, the question of material 
regulated the architectural treatment, and that the 
replacing of the prevailing stucco of the pre- 
Queen - Anne work by the red brick which 
London, rightly or wrongly, has stamped as its 
favourite material, naturally resulted in a Colling- 
ham Gardens as a vemplacement of an Eaton 
Square, and in a gable treatment as a successor to 
the “long, unlovely line” of Gower Street. In 
this particular part of Herr Muthesius’ work none 
of the New School arein evidence. Indeed, in the 
introduction they are dismissed with somewhat 
short shrift, and their inclusion would perhaps, 
according to him, be to condone license rather 
than to manifest catholicity. It seems a point as 
to whether the affectation of individuality laid 
to their charge by Herr Muthesius is very 
much more of a crime than the various imita- 
tions of the styles of this, that, or the other 
date of which the illustrations afford us examples. 
We fancy, indeed, that the non-stylists would 
repudiate the charge of “ trying to be original” as 
keenly as the more orthodox would that of 
copyism, and would, in fact, maintain that their 
aim was rather after individualism of expression— 
the object and goal, after all, of every true artist. 
The twenty-eight plates, prepared from specially 
taken photographs, will, when placed with those to 
follow in their proper date-order, form a very 
complete record of the trend of English archi- 
tectural invention and its evolutionary course 
during the last quarter of the century. 

Portraits et Souvenirs. Par CAMILLE SAINT 
Sagns, de l'Institut. (Paris: Société d’Edition 
Artistique.) Prix 4 frs.—All students of music will 
welcome this excellent volume, and many will 
doubtless compare it critically with the same 
author's “‘ Harmonie et Mélodie.” His five ‘ Por- 
traits ”—portraits of Berlioz, Liszt, Gounod, Victor 
Massé, and Rubinstein—are treated, one and all, 
in a most admirable spirit of urbane justice. As 
for the rest of the book, it is equally attractive 


’ 


both in tone and style. 
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Ornamental Details of the Italian Renaissance. 
Measured and Drawn by G. A. T. MIDDLETON and 
R. W. GARDEN. (London: B.T. Batsford.) Price 
25s. net.—No apology is needed for the publica- 
tion of this new volume on the Ornamental Details 
of the Italian Renaissance, for abundant care has 
been given to its preparation, and no other English 
book on the subject is now in print. The illustra- 
tions include characteristic examples of iron work, 
of parquet and inlaid work, and of pilasters, corbels, 
friezes, capitals, borders, and scroll enrichments, 
both in marble and in stone and _ terra-cotta. 
Altogether, the authors treat their subject with 
painstaking earnestness, and their book may be 
recommended to students of architecture and 
decorative design. 

The Origins of Art. By YRJO Hirn. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) Price 1os. net.—Although the 
subject of this volume is one which appeals more 
directly to the scientific than to the artistic mind, 
the author has so treated it as to render his book 
generally welcome. The reasons why works of art 
are created, and why they are enjoyed, seem, at 
first sight, to be sufficiently obvious ; but Mr. Hirn, 
in pursuit of facts relating to the question, has 
managed to collect a mass of interesting material 
which he has incorporated into his, work with great 
judgment and ability. His book deserves, and will 


repay, careful perusal. 





The presentation plate lately issued by the Art 
Union of London to its members is an etching, 
partly executed by Mr. David Low and partly by 
Mr. C. O. Murray, after a landscape, Zhe Meadow 
Pool, by Mr. Clayton Adams. The subject has 
not been altogether satisfactorily treated, either by 
the painter or the etchers. It is not happy in its 
construction, and it is a trifle commonplace. Much 
labour has been spent upon the plate, and it is, 
proportionately, weak ; for the etched line is better 
when it broadly suggests than when it tamely 


depicts. 


The mezzotints executed in the eighteenth 
century by John Jones, after Romney, Gains 
borough, Reynolds and others, are well known 
to the print collector, and the reproduction of 
Romney’s Mrs. Davenport, which has just been 
published by Mr. Richard Wyman, of Bedford 
Street, London, is a marvellous copy of what is 
undoubtedly one of the finest of Jones’ plates. 
Mr. Wyman has also recently issued an 
amusing and highly successful coloured litho- 
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graph in two sections, from a drawing entitled 
Little Polly Flinders, by Mr. Cecil Aldin. It is in 
such work as this, where the artist has treated 
the subject to suit the limitations of the process, 
that chromo-lithography becomes legitimate and 
acceptable. The same publisher has issued an 
engraving of Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s delightful water- 
colour Supplication, which was illustrated in 
Vol. LV. of THE Stupio., 


Messrs. Schuster and Léoffler, of Berlin, have 
just published two portfolios of etchings. One 
of these contains portraits of Bach, Gluck, 
Beethoven and Wagner, etched by A. Miller. 
The plates are executed with great knowledge and 
ability, the portrait of Wagner being especially 
powerful in technique and in its truthful present 
ment of the great composer. The other portfolio 


contains five etchings by Hans Thoma, all of 


which are characteristic productions of that re- 
markable artist. 


A new commemorative coloured portrait o1 
Lord Roberts, by Mr. William Nicholson, full of 
power and originality, has just been published by 
Mr. William Heinemann. ‘The style is that of 
Mr. Nicholson’s later manner, in which a heavy 
soft line has taken the place of the broad, solid 
masses of his earlier compositions. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A PANEL IN ENAMEL, 
(A IT.) 

The First Prize (Z7wo Guineas) is awarded 
to Peacock (Kanny Bunn, The Limes, Beeches 
Road, West Bromwich). 

The Second PRIzE (One Guinea) to Tramp 
(David Veazey, 27, Rectory Place, Woolwich). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
Tobias (H. W. Markwick); Zsca (Ethel Larcombe) ; 
Teuton (Isabel Bonus); Chezwed Cheek (Marie P. 
Webb) ; Down Stream (Maxwell Armfield); Gee 
(G. A. Williams); and Secessiontst (William A. 
Martin). 

DESIGN FOR A BOOKPLATE. 
(B IT.) 

I'he First Prize (Zwo Guineas) is awarded to 
Isca (Ethel Larcombe, Wilton Place, St. James’s, 
Exeter). 
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SECOND PRIZE (B II) ‘** RED ROSE” 





HON. MENTION (B II) CURLEW ” 


The SECOND PrizE (One Guinea) to Red Rose 
(W. B. 
S.W.). 


Pearson, 99, New King’s Road, Fulham, 


Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Craigmillar (Anna Dixon); Curlew (Lennox G. 
Bird); AZiss Biffin (Miss M. Richardson) ; Seventeen 
(Birger Brunila); Doryphor (Alfred Oppé, Ger- 
many) ; Sparrow (Catherine M. Mann) ; Z£-xce/stor 
(Auguste Kichler, Germany); af (James A. 
Found); Zhe Poodle (Claire Murrell); Bruno 
(Thomas Cook); Ma/volio (Olive Allen); and 
Chanlevé (C. J] Housez). 








HON. MENTION (B 11) ** MISS BIFFIN” 


PORTRAIT STUDY. 
(C II.) 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Workhouse (¥. J. Mortimer, 10, Ordnance Road, 
Portsea). 

The Seconp Prize (Hal/fa-Guinea) to Spark 
(J. A. Dimock, Sparkill, New York, U.S.A.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
Helios (G. Oury, Liége); Jacob (J. D. Pode) ; 
Platina (Miss A. Kiihn, Dresden); Mask (Thomas 
Kent); Locking (Miss A. E. Gimingham); She 
Stoops to Conguer (Dr. F. Detlefsen, Chicago) ; 
Sec (Marie Blondin, Paris); Sweet Pea (Miss P. 
Rochussen, Bonn) ; Fa/con (Hugh Price) ; Ludwig 
(Stephan Mautner, Vienna) ; Zight (W. A. Lucas) ; 
Pyro (Ch. Sollet, Paris); Zyixie (R. J. Haines) ; 
Revean (Georges Verhaeghe de Naeyer, Gand) ; 
and Ziv (Niels Fischer, Copenhagen). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE ON SOME 
QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


“ As this is our first meeting in the new 
century,” said the Critic, rubbing the fog from his 
spectacles, “we ought, I suppose, to make our talk 
this evening a confused thing of dismal prophecy 
and whining retrospection.” 

“This London weather is certainly horrible 
enough to justify such foolishness,” snarled the 
Journalist. “Its fogs and its muddy discomforts 
have much to answer for. When they and the 
new century came upon us at the same time, the 
whole town seemed to creep into a jaundice by 
being peevish. In January, for several days, even 
the sporting papers put on a very dull obituary air 
of repressed sanctity, and bewildered me with lay 
sermons.” 

“Was not that a result of the diseased egotism, 
the morbid self-introspection, that passes for virtue 
in sO many countries to-day?” asked the Art 
Historian, trying to look happy. “An age of 
newspapers, quite naturally, is tempted to talk a 
great deal too much about all its characteristics, 
both bad and good, and the more it talks about 
them, the more lopsidedly it sees them out of 
focus. Everything suffers from this to-day. Indeed, 
extravagance of language is now so common that 
few notice it or object to it. Courage has grown 
into ‘surprising heroism’; mere cleverness pro- 
duces a great number of ‘ masterpieces’; and all 
well-advertised frauds are looked upon by thousands 
as probable signs of the decadence of human 
nature. This intemperance of speech is enervating ; 
it ought to be ridiculed out of being, else it will 
estrange us all from the quiet charm of that which 
is best in art and literature.” 

** Another lay sermon !” 
“Next, please.” 


yawned the Journalist. 


“T have a suggestion to make, not a sermon,” 
said the Critic. ‘1 propose that every member of 
our circle shall make known his personal bias 
in art by wishing for something that he deems 
essential to the welfare of art.” 

‘To do that will not be easy,” said the Man 
with the Clay Pipe, “but I'll have a shot at it. 
My wish, then, is frankly democratic. I hope that 
the first quarter of this twentieth century will see 
many much-needed improvements in ordinary 
homes, all brought about by a general recognition 
of the following simple fact, that bad taste has 
ever been vastly more expensive than good taste. 
There is nothing less economical than the present- 
day mania for cheapness, that causes millions ot 
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people to waste their money on bad, ill-constructed 
furniture, on aggressive, ornate wall papers, and on 
other worthless things. Simple and good new 
furniture is now so uncommon that its manu- 
facturers are able to fix their own prices. Compe- 
tition is needed here. Then, as regards the 
wall-papers, few but artists now recognise that the 
most comfortable paperhangings to live with are 
those which have no pattern on them. To my 
mind even whitewash is preferable to most of the 
wall-papers now in fashion. And it is worth 
noting, in this connection, that designers of wall- 
papers do not cover their own walls with monstrous 
flowers, with parrots and pomegranates, with 
squirrels and leafed branches, or with any other 
fatiguing exercise of their skill.” 

“My wish,” said the Art Historian, “is this — 
that written criticism may soon be generally looked 
upon merely as an expression of personal opinion ; 
then reviewers will be able to write in a frank and 
fearless manner, knowing that a harmful import- 
ance will not be attached to their likes and dis- 
likes. At the present time, in most countries, 
adverse criticism carries with it all the influence 
wielded by a great newspaper or a great magazine ; 
and the effect of this is bad in two ways. A man 
who is criticised adversely feels that he is pilloried 
before the world, and that he has not a chance of 
replying to the injurious attack made upon his 
work, upon his breadwinner. All critics of heart 
not only remember this, but in their anxiety not 
to be executioners as well as fallible judges, they 
delete many things which are essential to the 
honesty of their opinions.” 

“Good!” said the Critic. 
forestalled mine.” 

“For my part,” remarked the Journalist, “I 
have often wished that every artist worthy of note 
were reviewed on the same day, in the same news- 
paper or magazine, and with entire frankness, by 
three or four critics. How instructive and enter- 
taining that would be! The critics would differ 
on a score of points, and the public, brought face 
to face with such a variety of frank opinions, would 
realise clearly that a work of art is not the same 
thing to any two persons that study it.” 


“Your wish has 


‘“‘T don’t suppose that talking about our wishes 
can do much good,” said the Philosopher, “ be- 
cause it is a waste of that energy of spirit which 
should force us to speak in actions. As a 
gencral rule, those who debate much upon their 
hopes, their projects, their intentions, like to be 
busy doing nothing.” 
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HE WORK OF J. M. SWAN, A.R.A. 
(PART IL). BY A. L. BALDRY. 


AMONG the commonest aspirations of 
the average art student must be reckoned the 
desire to begin his career as an artist as early as 
possible in his life, and to impress upon the public 
by some sensational performance the importance 
of his advent. He feels that the older champions 
of the profession have too long engaged the popular 
attention. They hold their places not by right, 
but simply because no one has been bold enough 
to challenge them or strong enough to defeat them. 
But youthful 
strength, he is certain that directly he comes into 


in the consciousness of his own 


the arena he will be hailed as the man for whom 
everyone has been waiting, and that the fact of 
his appearance will suffice to make him the idol of 
the art world. 
knows by his study of history, sprung into the 


Other great art workers have, as he 


front rank at a single bound. Why should not 


J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 


he, with his knowledge and his abilities, come, 
see, and conquer in the same way ? 

After all, this ambition is not a surprising one. 
The youth, fresh from the triumphs of the art- 
school, where he has been praised by his fellows 
as a kind of little god, may be excused for think- 
ing that he knows everything, and that the highest 
honours in his profession await him directly he 
chooses to stretch out his hand to grasp them. 
Moreover, in the first flush of his enthusiasm, 
before that terrifying conviction concerning the 
need for deeper study, which comes to the more 
mature mind, has had time to diminish his courage, 
he may quite possibly produce something that is, 
in its way, of exceptional interest. Such cases are 
not uncommon; indeed, many youngsters have 
used up the experience acquired during the years 
of their school training in the successful accom- 
plishment of a great work that would have taxed 
the energies and severely tested the powers of men 


with a much more ample equipment. The mere 
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belief that failure is impossible has sufficed, and 
the young artist has been carried by sheer self- 
confidence to the goal at which he aimed. 

But it is when he has to repeat his success that 
he begins to realise what are the responsibilities 
that lie upon him. For the first time he sees that 
all he knows has been put into a single picture, 
and that for the next one he has no longer any 
stock-in-trade to draw upon. ‘Then comes the test 
of his fitness for the profession he has adopted. 
The pretty illusion, that his first appearance would 
put the world at his feet for evermore, vanishes, and 
grim fact tells him that he must work, and work 
hard for many years, before he can hope to score 
legitimately another triumph over his competitors. 
If he is weak, and anxious only for popularity or 
for the applause of the ignorant he settles down to 
copy himself, and manufactures for the rest of his 
life more or less competent imitations of the one 
achievement that made his name. He never adds to 
his knowledge, but goes on harping on a single note 
until his very skill becomes wearisome and irritating. 

If, on the other hand, he is a sincere artist, loving 
his work for its own sake, and earnest in his striving 
after great ideals, he recognises that his next effort 
must be in a different direction, and he faces cheer- 
fully the years of labour that lie before him, 
believes that with wider 


because he oppor- 


tunity he can make a better assertion of his true 


’ 
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capacity. So he ignores the temptation to be 
satisfied with immediate popularity; he goes to 
school again in another way, and does his utmost 
to supplement the manual dexterity that made him 
conspicuous among his fellow-students by storing 
his mind with those exact observations of the 
subtleties of nature that are necessary to render his 
art interesting to people who desire something 
more than pictorial platitudes. He needs to be 
blessed with extraordinary self-control to reject the 
profits that are almost certain to come from his 
momentary success ; but he is helped by his belief 
in the future to make sacrifices at the moment, so 
that later on he may feel that he has honestly ful- 
filled the trust that nature laid upon him when she 
gave him an endowment of great capacities. 

There is, however, another type of artist that is 
rarer and more remarkable—the man who has 
such knowledge of himself, and such confidence in 
his ultimate development, that he will not risk by 
any premature revelation of his powers the reputa- 
tion that will come to him when he has fitted 
himself to accept it. Perhaps a higher degree of 
moral courage is necessary to postpone the first 
fascinating appeal to popular attention than is 
required to return after one success to the study of 
working details. The youth who has felt the pulse 
of the public, and knows that he can make it beat 
again in response to his promptings, has both 
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memories and hopes to spur him to renewed 
exertions ; but there is not the same incentive in 
the case of the man who is supported only by faith 
in his capacity to realise his intentions. His 
patient plodding may seem hopeless to anyone 
who does not understand him, and may be un- 
accompanied by any signs that he possesses powers 
sufficient to justify his confidence, so that he gets 
little encouragement from his fellow students. 
There is, in fact, nothing but his own strength of 
will to keep him in the path that he believes will 
lead to lasting fame ; and only a dogged resolve 
to arm himself at all points before he sets out to 
play his part in the world, will save him from enter- 
ing half-equipped upon his professional career. 

In a study of the art of Mr. J. M. Swan the first 
point to note is that he must be reckoned among 
the men who have waited for full maturity before 
deciding upon any serious attempt at production. 
Although he was born in 1847, it was not until 
1878 that he made his first appearance at the 
Academy, and another eleven years elapsed before 
he scored the convincing success that fixed him 
definitely in the public mind. Yet this delay came 
from no hesitation on his part about his mission in 
life, and he was not hampered in his development 
by being tied down at first to occupations that 
contradicted his true vocation. On the contrary, 
he seems to have had full opportunities of acquiring 


‘* EAST AFRICAN LEOPARDS” 


many kinds of technical experience, and to have 
availed himself of them to the fullest extent. His 
training began at the Worcester School of Art, it 
was continued at Lambeth and the Royal Academy 
Schools, and was rounded off by a long stay in 
Paris, where he went, in 1874, to put himself under 
the tuition of M. J. L. Gérome. But through it 
all he was dominated by the idea that his know- 
ledge had to be flawless and complete. To make it so 
he was prepared to give years of ungrudging labour, 
and spare neither time nor trouble in mastering 
the most intricate problems of artistic practice. 
The chief impression that he seems to have 
made upon everyone with whom he came in 
contact during the long period of his student- 
ship was, that he was never in doubt as to the 
ultimate reward he would reap as a compensation 
for his unusual efforts. He had a gift of intro- 
spection that helped him to see through the work 
of the moment into results lying far off in the dim 
future. He believed in himself implicitly, and yet 
his confidence had no tinge of the conceit that 
magnifies small successes into great achieve- 
ments. What always filled his mind was the 
feeling that he could, and would, reach the fore- 
most rank in his profession if only he took the 
trouble to construct solidly enough the stages by 
which. he would lift himself above the heads of his 


The 


less gifted or less industrious competitors. 
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difference between him and the bulk of the young 
men about him lay, as he perceived, in the fact 
that they were influenced by a craving to try bold 
flights before their wings would carry them, while 
he, knowing that he would fly well enough by and 
by, was content to keep on his feet, and to devote 
to an elaborate consideration of aérial navigation 
in all its bearings the time that they were wasting 
in aimless excursions. It was nothing to him that 
the half-fledged youths looked upon him as a 
dreamer who imagined what he was unlikely to 
realise ; they could not tempt him to break away 
from the restraints by which he had resolved to 
discipline his capacities. 

It may reasonably be assumed that Mr. Swan 
owes something of his early confidence in himself 
to a splendid physique. If his body had not been 
as strong as his mind he might easily have broken 
down under the strain of shaping his destiny to fit 
in with the preconception that he had formed. 
His particular ambitions imposed by a dogged will 
upon a nervous or weakly personality would not 
improbably have defeated their own aims by ex- 
hausting the physical energies through which 
alone the plan for his life’s work could be carried 
out. But he felt equal to any demands that might 
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be made upon him, and therefore had no hesitation 
in setting himself tasks that would have been 
impossible to anyone of less vigour. Naturally, 
the chances of professional failure did not trouble 
him, for he knew that he could stay through a 
training severe enough to cripple irretrievably the 
student of average strength. 

At all events this confidence, whatever the 
sources in which it originated, never led him 
astray. He was not afflicted by the delusion that 
he ought to’ parade his unassorted information in 
an effort to create a premature sensation. Rather 
had it the effect of inducing him to acquire a 
double portion of the knowledge that goes to the 
making of a master in art. He intended to suc- 
ceed, but he had proposed to himself a success 
quite out of the common, and proportioned to 
lofty ideals. It would be time, he decided, to 
enter upon the creative stage when he felt so sure 
of the science of art that he would not have to 
stop in the midst of some imaginative flight to 
worry about details of construction. And as it 
was his ambition to be many-sided, he was impelled 
to cover in his studies a far wider ground than the 
generality of men care to explore. He had a full 
scheme of existence mapped out, and he was fol- 
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lowing it logically and coherently even when he 
was supposed by those of his contemporaries who 
did not understand him to be merely wandering 
about in a purposeless pursuit of facts that there 
was no need for an artist to know. 

So it is not difficult to account for the laborious 
nature of the training to which he subjected him- 
self during his long stay in Paris. He went there 
originally, under the advice of several of the most 
distinguished English artists, because he saw that 
the Academy schools would not give him that 
range of opportunities which he desired ; but he 
went already well equipped, and with such con- 
vincing evidences to show of his skill in draughts- 
manship that he was able to secure immediate 
admission to the life classes at the Beaux Arts. 
There, in addition to M. Gérome, his master, he 
was brought into intimate contact with a number 
of young French artists, then students in the 
schools, who have since been enrolled among the 


best of the modern leaders. In this way he met 
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Bastien Le Page, and commenced a friendship 
with Dagnan-Bouveret that has lasted to the 
present day. From both of these men he learned 
many things that have been of value to him in his 
own work, and though there is now little in his 
manner of painting to show that either of them 
had any marked influence on the formation of his 
characteristic style, their sympathy was undoubtedly 
encouraging to a man of his temperament. 

At the suggestion of M. Gérome, Mr. Swan took 
a step soon after he settled in Paris that has had a 
very great deal to do with making him the unusual 
artist that he is. _He showed such marked inclina- 
tion to develop into a stylist in line, and to treat 
the learned arrangement of form as an essential 
part of his art, that his master advised him to 
devote a portion of his time to modelling as a 
corrective and assistance to his study of drawing. 
He entered accordingly the studio of Fremiet, the 
sculptor, who shares with Barye the most dis- 
tinguished place among the interpreters of animal 
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life. Here Mr. 
ticularly congenial atmosphere, for not only did 
his keen love of animals add an extra interest to 


Swan found himself in a_par- 


his work, but he had also the pleasure of being 
associated with a master who, despite his own 
predilections for a marked and definite style, did 
not seek to impose upon his pupils his own dis- 
tinctive characteristics. By Fremiet the young 
Englishman was taught not the mannerisms of an 
artist who could see nothing beyond the bounds 
laid down by purely personal limitations, but the 
broad rules of practice that would guide him to 
look at nature with his own eyes, and to use in 
interpreting her the peculiar faculties with which 
he was endowed. He received valuable direction 
that helped him to conserve his energies by avoid- 
ing digressions into experiments that, for all their 
fascination, gave no promise of solid results. In 
this way, at all events, he was kept from the 


temptation to wander into those blind alleys of 


knowledge in which many men have been lost for 
want of courage to return to the starting-point and 
begin their journey over again. 

It was partly as a result of Fremiet’s teaching 
that Mr. 
anatomical investigations with which he occupied 


Swan devoted himself to the careful 
a large part of his time during his stay in Paris and 
during the earlier years of his subsequent life in 
England. From the example and precepts of his 
master he realised the vital importance of accurate 
study of structure and of the underlying forms by 
which the surface modelling, both in human figures 
and in animals, is determined. ‘This realisation 
accorded so well with his own instinctive desire for 
analysis and scientific inquiry, that he needed little 
persuasion to induce him to delve much deeper 
into the technicalities of anatomy than is at all 


usual with even the most enthusiastic students of 


art. There was, indeed, some danger at first that 


he might, by the very elaboration of his science, be 
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induced to forget the ultimate object of his studies, 
and might dull his creative faculty by dwelling too 
closely upon pure matters of fact. But from this 
possibility he was saved by the watchful care of 
Fremiet himself. Rapid exercises in expression 
were required of him, and he was called upon more 
than once to embody the things he had learned in 
some piece of imaginative work that would test his 
power of using his knowledge to give strength and 
coherence to his invention. 

However, when he left Paris and returned to 
England to take his place among the artists of our 
school, he came with a memory stored to the 
utmost with just the right kind of information. He 
had supplemented the actual teaching of Fremiet 
by prolonged study of the works of Barye, and had 
found in the wonderful productions of that famous 
artist an alliance between the formalities of science 
that he 


could accept as 


had 


and the fancies of art 
wholly suited to his own sympathies. He 
investigated comparative anatomy too, with Gervais 
as his teacher, and had gone to Duval—one of the 
chief authorities on the subject—to perfect his 
knowledge of the bones and muscles of the human 
On all points he was prepared to hold his 
own. He had nothing to fear in the way of com- 
petition, and he knew that he had justified his 


frame. 


confidence in his power to profit by the advantages 
which were offered to him in the French schools. 
Yet, when he settled in London, he did not 
immediately launch out into great activity either as 
a painter or a sculptor. He continued, indeed, for 
add to 
work in 


a while to his experiences by further 
anatomical London hospitals, and he 
availed himself fully of the that 
afforded to him at the Zoological Gardens of 


becoming acquainted with the habits in life of the 


chances were 


animals whose construction he had learned bone 

The 
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of models was always posing for his special benefit, 
and in this studio he was to be found day by day 
studying earnestly every twist and turn of his 
favourite sitters. Even to the present day he 
keeps up his intimacy with the great beasts that 
are caged there for the amusement of the crowd, 
and uses them as subjects for many of his most 
happily imagined works. 

The first beginning of his practice as an exhibit- 
ing artist was made in 1878, when he showed at 
the Academy a picture of Dante and the Leopard. 
To this succeeded in 1879 A Fugitive; and in 
1882 and 1884 he was represented by 4 Shepherd 
Boy and Poached Eggs. But in 1889 came a 
canvas, Zhe Prodigal Son, that stamped him 
definitely as a painter with a commanding person- 
ality. It created no little stir among his fellow 
painters and the general public ; and it was sealed 
with the official approval by being purchased by 
the Trustees of the Chantrey Fund. From that 
date onwards he has been a constant exhibitor, 
sometimes of pictures, sometimes of sculpture ; 
and he has frequently shown in the same exhibi- 
tion examples of both these classes of his work. In 
the technical character of his productions there 
has been more than ordinary variety, for he has 
appeared as a painter in oils, and water-colours, 
as a pastellist, and as a black-and-white draughts- 
man ; and as a sculptor he has carried out things, 
large and small, in various metals and materials. 
In his subjects he has ranged about, treating at 


one time the human figure, male and female, at 


another animals, and even, occasionally, pure land- 
scape. But whatever he has shown, and whatever 
the method of execution he has adopted, he has 
never failed to prove himself an artist of superlative 
power and supreme intelligence. Although to the 
majority of art-lovers he is a new man with a 
reputation that has grown up within not more than 
a dozen years, he is accepted without question as a 
master, and his extraordinary control over many 
crafts is recognised without any trace of hesitation. 
He has risen almost as a matter of course to the 
place in the front rank that he selected for himself 
more than twenty years ago, and he has amply 
fulfilled the intentions that guided him through all 
the complicated labours of his student days. 

His reputation, moreover, is as solid and well- 
founded abroad as in this country. Indeed, at one 
time, the French artists were disposed to claim him 
as one of themselves, and to assign him a place as 
a member of their school. In Holland, too, he 
made a name even before he became famous in 
ingland. He was elected a member of the Dutch 
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Water Colour Society in 1885, and was hailed as a 
master almost on the first appearance of his work 
in that country. This appreciation is in no way 
surprising, for his art is so broad in scope, and so 
free from the mannerism of any particular creed, 
that it has power to arrest and hold the attention 
of every thinker on esthetic questions. He has 
the fascination of unusual intention, and no hint of 
commonplace mars his statements. A survey of 
the work he has done is impressive because it 
shows how his hand is guided by a mind that can 
form vital conclusions without outside aid. Even 
in his most unexpected accomplishments he is 
always himself. 
A. L. BALDRY. 


(70 be continued.) 


THE exhibition of the drawings and studies of 
John Ruskin, which has been open during the 
past month in the gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, must have been in the 
nature of a revelation to many people who did 
not know how varied and remarkable were the 
capacities of our greatest writer on art. That he 
was a draughtsman of exceptional ability no one 
who has studied his books could fail to perceive, 
but the present generation can scarcely be said 
to know the extent of his accomplishment as an 
artistic craftsman. In this collection, however, his 
extraordinary insight into Nature’s facts, and his 
marvellous delicacy and sureness of hand, were 
completely demonstrated. Whether he could 
have taken high rank as a creative artist remains, 
perhaps, questionable, as he seems to have been 
wanting in the faculty for pictorial construction. 
But as a recorder of minute and detailed observa- 
tions he was almost unrivalled. His studies of 
plant forms, rocks, architectural details, and still- 
life subjects are among the most exquisite things 
of their kind that anyone has ever attempted ; 
and in this gathering of more than four hun- 
dred works instances of perfunctory or careless 
production are hardly to be discovered. In his 
methods he was undoubtedly influenced by 
many men, by J. D. Harding, Prout, and 
Turner, and others from whom he learned 
certain tricks of execution, yet he very rarely 
failed to sound a strongly personal note in’ all 
his use of the various devices of other artists. 
The exhibition showed clearly what were his 
limitations, but in addition it gave indisputable 
evidence of his remarkable powers of research 
and adaptation. 
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APANESE TOBACCO BOXES. 
BY CHARLES HOLME. 


THE collection of Japanese objects of art 
has undoubtedly increased during recent years, 
and the craze is only held in check by the grow- 
ing scarcity of fine examples and the continual 
augmentation of their cost. But as time goes on 
genuine pieces will become even more difficult to 
acquire, and prices will continue to rise, for the 
source of supply is practically exhausted, and it is 
no more possible to reproduce to-day works equal 
to those of the ancient lacquerers and metal- 
workers than it is to rival the paintings of Velasquez 
and Rembrandt. This arises from the fact that 
there is as much individuality of workmanship to 
be found in fine lacquer and metal-work as there 
is in fine painting, and also because the condition 
of the craftsman is so changed as seriously 
to affect the true artistic character of his work. 
It be interesting to would-be 


will perhaps 
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collectors to know that there is "one class of 
Japanese objects which has received less attention 
than others, is less costly, but which merits a close 
consideration from those who take delight in 
tracing the characters and tastes of a nation in 
the work produced by the people. I refer to 
tobacco boxes. 

The Japanese are great tobacco smokers, and 
the habit is indulged in by both sexes. The 
tobacco they use is principally grown in the 
southern island, and is light in colour and mild 
in flavour. It is cut extremely fine, and is smoked 
in pipes with metal mouthpieces and bowls, the 
latter having so limited a capacity as to hold not 
more than one-sixth of the tobacco contained in 
a medium-size cigarette. The whole of the para- 
phernalia used by the Japanese smoker is remark- 
ably dainty and interesting. Pipes, pipe-cases, 
ash-pots, smokers’ cabinets, pouches and boxes, 
are frequently of great beauty. 

At the present time tobacco is usually carried in 
leather pouches of bag-like or purse- 
like form, or in bronze boxes similar 
in shape to the flat white metal ones 
with rounded edges sold in Europe for 
the same purpose. They are neatly 
made, but possess no especial interest 
to the collector. Modern Japan is com- 
mercial, and tobacco boxes, like other 
objects in that country, are now manu 
factured by the gross or by the ton 
“to pattern.” Formerly the people, or, 
at least, a certain section of them, took 
a pride in the individuality of the 
objects they made use of. They had 
a true art instinct, and the_tobacco- 


MEASURE boxes they fashioned possess evidences 
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now, how it has been transformed into a 

tobacco box. In the first place a lid 

has been fashioned for it, which is kept 

in its place and tightly closed by cord 

fastened to the back of the lid and passed 

through two holes made in the side of 

the box. This object, like most others 

of the same class, is intended to be worn 

suspended from the sash or girdle of the 

smoker, and the cord which passes from 

the lid through the side of the box, and 

which terminates in a button or nefsuke, 

is the means by which the box is so 

suspended. In shaping the lid to cover 

the box, care has been taken to cut it so 

that it shall exactly fit the broken remains 

of the iron rim. Many artificers would 

have taken away this small piece of broken 

metal as useless, or in order to avoid the 

trouble caused in cutting the lid to fit it. 

Not so the Japanese, who recognised that 

every such evidence of the original pur- 

pose of the box must be carefully pre- 

Hi served. Where the lacquer was worn away 

hh alll i Pea i eh, from the sides of the box and the wood 
. A RRA was laid bare, some little incrustations of 

amber, bone, and metal were applied 

so as to give it additional interest 

and to proclaim it a prized object. All 

traces of antiquity are carefully preserved ; 

and while the lid and modern incrusta- 

tions are entirely harmonious with the box 

and not too obtrusive, they are frankly 

modern, and show no false affectation 

of antiquity. 

of personal thought and ingenuity which give Another instance may be taken to 

to them an interest and charm altogether beyond 

the modern “trade” productions. While it is 

evident, from the examination of a large number 

of these articles, that craftsmen of considerable 

artistic ability turned their attention to their 

make, it by no means follows that objects 

possessing the greatest technical excellence are 

best worth the attention of collectors. 

Tobacco boxes were made with little or no 

attempt at fine workmanship or ornamentation. 

Originally the lower part of the box shown in 

Fig. 1 was a rice measure of a shape long 

since obsolete in Japan. The old Government 

marks are still shown inside the box, and also 

upon one or two portions of the outside. It has 

evidently had much wear and hard usage, but a 

portion of the metal rim which once capped the 

upper edge of the box still remains. Observe, ric. BARK OF TREE 
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the Japanese veneration for the 


represents a receptacle for 
Its sides are 


illustrate 
antique. Fig. 2 
tobacco in bag or pouch form. 
composed of two pieces of thin wrought iron, 
ornamented with badge-like designs cut in high 
relief upon the ground. ‘They are beautiful bits 
of armourer’s work, possibly by one of the 
Miochins, and originally formed portions of a 
pair of gauntlets. ‘The iron is laced to a strip 
of old Spanish leather, and is closed at the top 
printed cotton, drawn 
The idea of using 


by a piece of Java 
together by a silken cord. 
such materials in the making of a tobacco 
holder is a strangely practical one for a collec- 
tor of curiosities, but by no means exceptional 
in Japan. 

The love of Nature is everywhere apparent 
in the land of the rising sun. Her poets sing 
of waterfalls, of mountains, of trees and flowers, 
of birds and of the 


“natural heart” is the greatest thing to be 


insects. The retention 
desired, according to the precepts of her early 
religionists. Her architects so construct their 
houses that the beauty of the natural grain of 
unvarnished wood and of the structure of the 
bark of trees are not lost, but often constitute 
their chief ornament. 

This sentiment is exhibited in a variety of 
ways in a collection of tobacco-boxes. Fig. 3 is 
made of the dried rind of a citron folded, while 


still soft, in the form of a Japanese bag. An 


WOODEN 


WOODEN 


LID 


LID 


opening has been cut in one side, 
and the lid is hinged and fastened by 
neatly-made metal attachments. The 
character of the rind is well retained, 
and the object is both curious and 
interesting. Fig. 4 is made from the 
skin of an animal which has been dried 
and strengthened inside by various 
coats of lacquer. In this instance, 
additional interest is given to it by a 
lacquered representation of a pine tree 
with incrustations of malachite and 
bronze. Fig. 5 is formed of mother-of- 
pearl shell of a beautiful iridescence, 
the lid being of wood with inlaid 
ornaments, while the nefswke is a piece 
of amber of a fine red colour. Fig. 6 
consists of a strip of prettily marked 
bark incrusted with ornaments in pearl 
Figs. 7 and 8 are made of 
have been especially 


and horn. 
gourds which 
grown for the purpose in a somewhat 
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WITH WOODEN 
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FIG. 12 TORTOISE-SHELL AND CARVED WOOD 


remarkable manner. A mould is constructed 
round the growing gourd, and the fruit is thus 
made to take any shape that may be desired. 
Holes are cut in the sides of the gourds, and 
lids of wood are made to fit, with attachments 
of silk cord, as in Fig. 1. Fig. 9 represents a 
portion of the shell of a cocoa-nut carved with a 
representation of Hotei, the god of Contentment. 
At the back a piece of deer-skin is fastened by a 
silk lace passing through numerous holes round 
the margin of the shell, Fig. 10 is another 
example made from cocoa-nut, in which the lower 
part of the shell is used, the lid being made of 
wood. A snail, beautifully carved in wood, is 
attached to the box. A frog in yellow bronze 
appears upon the lid, and a wefsuke, representing 
a coiled snake, is on the cord. ‘This trio of 
animal life is usually found associated together in 
Japanese art, as in the present instance. Tig. 11 
consists of a fungus of a hard, wood-like texture, 
which has been hollowed out and lined with a 
coating of black lacquer. Fig. 12 is made of the 
natural carapace of a tortoise, the plastron, head, 
and claws of the reptile being carved in wood. 

The tobacco boxes in which material plays a 
secondary part to handwork are very varied in 
character. The lacquerer, the carver, the metal- 
worker, the embroiderer, and the basket-maker are 
all brought into requisition, and men of consider- 


go 


Japanese Tobacco Boxes. 





able renown as carvers and lacquerers have not 
disdained to employ their talents in the decoration 
of these objects. Zeshin, a lacquerer of surpassing 
talent, produced some beautiful boxes intended for 
the use of smokers. The one illustrated in Fig. 13 
is a charming example of his work. The dande- 
lion is represented in gold lacquer upon a dark 
brown ground, the seed-vessels or “ clock ” of the 
plant being delicately worked in sgraffito upon the 
lacquered ground. Fig. 14 is another example of 
lacquer work of much 
beauty. The lacquered 
ground is finely pow- 
dered with silver, the 
shells are of mother-of- 
pearl inlaid in the 
lacquer, and the sea- 
weed is of gold lacquer. 
The lid is inlaid with 
butterflies in mother- 
of-pearl. 

Minko, a celebrated 
carver in wood, pro- 
duced some very in- 
teresting examples of 
tobacco boxes, one of which is shown in Fig. 15. 
The wood employed is of a fibrous nature, and is 
probably: a species of palm. A certain “ precious ” 
effect is given to it by the care with which certain 
apparent cracks have been riveted. On close 
examination the cracks are found not to be real 
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cracks at all, but only simulated ones. The old 
mendicant carved in hard wood and ivory and 
incrusted upon one side of the box, is crawling 
upon his knees, supporting himself by a short 
cane held in his left hand. Upon the opposite 
side is a pine tree, the trunk being exquisitely 
carved in a hard wood, while the foliage is in rich 
green mother-of-pearl. Another box made of the 
same class of wood is shown in Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17 represents a basket of plaited cane 


BASKET 


WORK WITH LACQUER OKNAMENTS 


attached to a pipe case. The basket 
is well made, and is lined with silk 
brocade. The exterior is ornamented 
with incrustations in coloured lacquers 
representing various fruits. 

Fig. 18 is another example of basket- 
work. In this instance the material 
used for plaiting is thin strips of stag- 
horn; the hinge is of tortoise-shell, 
and the fittings of silver. 
like that of the previous one, is lined 
with brocade. 

Quite a series of boxes are made 
bamboo carved 


The interior, 


of wood and into 

the shape of animal and other natural 
objects. Fig. 19 represents a frog; the accom- 
panying snail is carved upon the head, through 
which the cord passes, and the snake serves 
as a pipe case. Fig. 20 is a skull carved in 
bamboo, the head is a representation in miniature 
of the drum which is beaten at funerals, and the 
pipe case is copied from a common form of 
Japanese tombstone. Fig. 21 is carved in wood 
in imitation of a scallop shell with incrustations in 
porcelain copied from other kinds of shells. Fig. 22 


is carved throughout—box, bead, and button—in 





STAG-HORN BASKET-WORK 


a light-coloured wood of 
fine, close-grained texture 
with representations of 
monkeys. Fig. 23is carved 
in wood in the form of a 
melon with incrustations 
of metal and lacquer. 
Fig. 24 
lotus bud 
and is executed\ in 
bamboo. 
of stag-horn is 


represents a 

and leaf, 
The pipe case 
carved 
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CARVED WOOD 


to imitate a lotus root with growing stems and 
leaves. 

By far the most popular way of carrying tobacco 
in Japan is in a leather pouch. The leather 
employed for this purpose was formerly almost 
always of a soft deerskin. In 
modern days a leather dressed as 
a morocco or roan is often em- 
ployed. The main interest of these 
pouches is to be found in their 
fittings. The clasps, buttons, and 
chains with which they are bedecked 
are often of solid silver, like the 
example shown in Fig. 25. The 
more ornate were chiefly worn by 
wrestlers. Brocade and embroidered 
bags were frequently used for to- 
bacco. The one _ illustrated in 
Fig. 26 is embroidered in green, 
brown, and blue silk in what is 
known as a _ knot-stitch, The 

g2 


CARVED WOOD 


form of this bag is a common one in 
Japan, and is repeated in the dried citron- 
rind of Fig. 3. 

Although, as already stated, large num- 
bers of metal tobacco boxes are now 
produced in Japan, I have not come 
across many old specimens made of that 
material. The one shown in Fig. 27 is, 
however, an interesting example, as it 
exhibits in its technique the varied 
processes of réfoussé, chasing, and in- 
crustation. 

In choosing from my small collection 
the objects now illustrated, I have been 
guided by the desire to show the great 
range of material and form which the 
Japanese have made use of in the production 
of such a simple article as a tobacco box. Bamboo, 
wood, palm-stem, bark, cocoanut, pearl shell, 
basket-work, gourds, citron rind, fungus, stag- 
horn, leather, brocade, and metal-work have all 
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IRON WORK 


been brought into requisition, and each material 
is treated in an original, clever, and thoroughly 
artistic manner. We find illustrated in them some 
quaint characteristics of the Japanese race—their 
love of old things for the sake of 
their antiquity, their tender regard for 
characteristic natural features side by 
side with an admiration for skilled 
workmanship. The simple, uncoloured 
and undecorated wooden and thatched 
temple for Shinto worship is often erected 
in Japan in close vicinity to the highly 
painted and carved Bhuddist structure. 

The two religions, so different in 
characteristics, do not appear to clash 
one with the other. Simplicity and 
high ritual have each their charm, and 
each ministers to human cravings. 
In Japanese art we are continually 
coming across objects which show these 
differences of thought and sentiment, 
and these variations are, I think, well 
illustrated in the tobacco boxes here 
referred to. 

CHARLES HOLME. 


OLOURED ETCHINGS 

IN FRANCE.—PART 

Il, BY GABRIEL 
MOUREY. 


I PROPOSE to devote the greater part 
of this second article on etching in 
colours to MM. Charles Maurin, Francis 
Jourdain, and B. Boutet de Monvel 
the younger. 
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** HABIT ROUGE” 
(By permission of M. C. 





There is relatively little of polychromy in M. 
Charles Maurin’s plates; he affects the most 
delicate colour schemes, washing in his tints so 
lightly as almost to leave the paper revealed 
beneath ; he loves simple subjects too, all that is 
quiet and intime, especially “ bits” of interiors. He 
is, so far as I know, the only etcher in colours who 
has devoted himself largely to the female nude, for 
his models figure in nearly all his delightful little 
plates with a spirit of modernity akin to that 
possessed by the famous French engravers of 
coloured plates in the eighteenth century. Nothing 
of its kind could be more charming than his Sortie 
de bain, for example, or his Fil/ette a lu poupée ; 
nothing more delicate than Le Modéle or Le Petit 
Lever, nothing more graceful in its simplicity than 
L’ Enfant au ruban rose, wherein, save for the flesh 
tints of mother and child, and the bow of ribbon 
brightening the baby’s curls, there is, so to speak, 
no colour. One tone only—and that really not 
a tone, for it is the typical blue-grey tint of the 
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engraving—is seen in this plate, but it is admirably 
effective in bringing out the full value of the 
figures. Apart from the coloured etchings signed 
by him—fifty is the usual number of impressions— 
M. Charles Maurin has done a large series of dry- 
points, delicately tinted with soft greys and pale 
pinks. They are nearly all studies of the nude, 
and have a very fresh and special savour. 

M. Francis Jourdain’s gifts are of an altogether 
different variety. The reproductions of two or 
three of his earliest etchings, published some time 
since in THE STuDI0, already gave evidence of his 
strong sense of decorative simplicity, and now we 
find him in full possession of his powers. Study 
and observation may still 
further increase these 
powers, but I do not think 
he will depart from the 
path along which he is 
now travelling. In_ his 
plates he aims chiefly at 
decorative effect, caring 
little for close, minute 
treatment or: his subject. 
By bold patches of colour 
he seizes one’s attention ; 
his motif is broadly treated 
and transposed for decora 
tive purposes. In a word, 
his etchings in colour aré 
not the sort of plates to 
put away in a portfolio; 
their place is on the walls 
of salon, or study, or bed 
room. In him we find a 
strange mixture of the 
Japanese and the Parisian, 
with occasional remin 
iscences of the coloured 
prints of the eighteenth 
century or the beginning 
of the nineteenth. Of the 
thirty plates he has now 
executed there are certainly 
not five but bear the stamp 
of true originality. The 
animal series— Ze Cog 
blanc, Le Cog noir, Les 
Cygnes, Chat blanc, L’ Oie, 
Le Perroquet bleu, Le Paon 
blanc—is charming, and no 
less characteristic are the 
landscapes, Paysage du soir, 
Paysage triste, and Nuit 
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d’ Hiver, wherein, with one or two colours—never 


more—the artist has succeeded in producing the 
most striking effects. Delightful, too, are these 
female figures—Femme de Jadis, in a red shawl, 
La Passante, Femme au chapeau noir, and Naguére 

a woman in strange, superannuated garb, stand 
ing out against a melancholy, leafless, autumn 
landscape. Of M. Jourdain’s coloured eaux-fortes 
there are never printed more than thirty. 

Down to the present I have never seen anything 
by M. Boutet de Monvel the younger but etchings 
in colours. This process seems to occupy him 
entirely ; moreover, he excels therein, his plates 
being real pictures, fashioned and carried out just 





L"ENFANT AU RUBAN ROSE” BY CHARLES MAURIN 
(By permission of M. C. Hesséle, Paris) 
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‘“ENTRE PARIS ET CHARENTON ” (By permission of Ml. C. Hesséle, Paris) BY EUGENE BEJOT 





LD HIVER”™ (By permission of M. C. Hesséve, Paris) BY FRANCIS JOURDAIN 




















as pictures are. His character figures, his modern 


types, such as the Jeune Homme, his first coloured 


etching, and his Sfortsman, recalling the works of 


Kate Greenaway and Caldecott, his Faucheur and 
his Cavatier, are plates full of significance, revealing 
the artist as an attentive observer and a most 
original portrayer of manners. In addition to these 
he has done some etchings of other varieties, notably 
Le Vieux Curé and Paysanne, a girl standing with 
a church as a background and an enormous white 
Very 


admirable also are the intensely poetical scenes in 


cloud rising from the horizon behind her 


which M. Boutet de Monvel has been inspired by 
life among the watermen and haulers, for they are 
truly remarkable things, particularly Zes Ha/eurs, 
Le Chaland, and La Feéniche. 
simplicity these intense pictures at times remind 


In their tragi 


one of that powerful novel by Rechetnikow, Cewa 
de Podlipnai, wherein the Russian writer recounts 
so forcibly and so sadly the life of the Volga 
boatmen. The impressions 
of M. Boutet de Monvel’s 
etchings never exceed thirty 
in number. 

If, so far, ] 


almost 


have dealt 
exclusively — with 


these three artists, it is 


with no intention of at 
tempting to establish any 
absolute superiority on 
their part over their fellow 
workers, but simply because 
they seem to me to display 
special and personal quali 
ties and an unusual degree 
of sensibility. 
MM. 


and Houdard, to whom I 


Together 
with Ranft, (odin, 
referred in my first article, 
they seem to me to get the 
utmost originality out of 
etching in colours, and to 
modes of 


excel in their 


expression—in a word, to 
say all that it is pe ssible to 
say in the limited vocabu 
lary of this branch of art. 
Others there are, certainly, 
no less deserving our atten 
tion, but few of them, to 
my mind, succeed in pre 
senting to our gaze the 


coloured eau-forfe in so 


captivating a 
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must, however, mention the names of several artists 
whose work in this direction presents many points 
of interest, notably MM. J. Pichon, J. Villon, 
Georges Ey’ Chenne, and Eugéne Delatre. 

M. Pichon draws extremely well, as his studies 
of animals prove ; indeed, the fact that he is a pupil 
of M. Albert Besnard is sufficient guarantee in this 
‘The method he employs in his coloured 
the 


respect. 


etchings is a combination of two pro 
cesses already described—namely, @ /a poupée and 
the superposition of plates. As an animal painter 
he is most expert, having a full knowledge of the 
anatomy of the horse and of the dog. One feels 
that he is conscientious and sincere, yet how cold 
and gloomy are his plates! Always excepting his 
Cheval de Chasse, his Vers le Rendezvous, and his 
lL’ Habit Rouge, in which the colouring is delightful, 
his engravings look like so many natural history 


bloc ks. 


inanimate ; 


Everything is scrupulously exact, but 


it has not undergone the transformation 
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necessary to make of reality a work of art. The 
number of proofs printed by M. Pichon varies from 
twenty-five to fifty. 

M. Villon has more imagination and more esf777 ; 
his hand is more various and more captivating ; 
some of his plates—Bernadette, for example—being 
of undoubted artistic value. ‘This etching repre- 
sents a lady in visiting costume seated on a sofa, 
wearing a large hat, and a veil half covering her 
face. Save for the yellow shade of the hair and 
the trace of pink on the face, the plate is a mono- 
chrome in the most delicate greys; the white 
blouse of the figure remains white, paper-white. 
Le Maquillage, Boudeuse, and Sur un Banc reveal 
similar intimacy with feminine attitude. Of these 
the best is Boudeuse, a woman in petticoat and 
corset lying face-downwards on the bed, her 
head buried in her folded arms. Ze Pere Wore?, 
and his latest work of this kind, Adz /a Purée, are 
excellent examples of this kind; while Ze Major 
Anglais, a piece of fine humour and delicate cari- 
cature, is perhaps the best of all. M. Villon’s 
plates are never reproduced to a greater number 
than twenty-five or thirty. 

M. Georges Ey’ Chenne is a young artist full of 
promise. He studied the art of etching in colours 
with M. Godin, and, like him, remains faithful to 
the superposition process. Le Papillon Noir and 
Les Anémones are lovely poems in colour, infinitely 
delicate and subtle, but too minute, too “ finnick- 
ing” in execution, for they suggest excess of 
labour and want of freedom. But M. Ey’ Chenne 
is an admirable colourist, as witness his Carfe, 
which is an absolute little marvel in that respect, 
and could only have been produced by an artist of 
the highest order. His plate, Zes Maguereaux, is 
too suggestive of the Japanese. In Marchandes 
de Pommes au Soleil the artist attempts bolder, 
clearer effects, broader colours, more decorative 
contrasts : a new faith seems to tempt him. He 
prints from twelve to thirty impressions of his plates. 

It only remains now to mention M. Eugéne 
Delatre, engraver and printer, to whom all the 
artists I have mentioned owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. Since his display at Durand-Ruel’s, to 
which I, together with M. Francis Jourdain, was 
invited, in 1898, I have seen but little of his work, 
yet I retain a keen remembrance of some of his 
etchings, particularly Ze Gosse gu: Fume, Vieille 
a la Fenétre, Deux Petites Filles, Marcel, and 
Petite Maman. M. Clément-Janin appreciates 
M. Delatre’s gifts and style in these terms: 
“Although some of his coloured prints are in 
conception linear and decorative, many others are 
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** SPORTSMAN” BY BERNARD 
BOUTET DE MONVEL 


(By permission oy M. C. Hessele, Paris) 
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pure and, be it added, excellent engravings. The 
colour, in fact, comes as relief, varying the monotony 
of the exsemb/e. ‘The original work in M. Delatre’s 
plates, like their printing, is always remarkably 
good.” 

M. Eugéne Béjot, too, has done some very fine 
etchings in colours, recording with the most delicate 
observation the poetry of the streets, the monu- 
ments and the quays of Paris. His Entractes de 
Pierres, with text by M. Maurice Guillemot, will 
remain as some of his best work. 

Among the artists who have become enslaved 
of this most fascinating process must also be 
mentioned Mme. Marie Gautier, M. Henri Paillard, 
M. Henri Guérard, and M. Manuel Robbe. 

As one may see, the number of etchers in 
colours is large; in Paris alone there are from 
seventy to eighty artists, Frenchmen and foreigners, 
practising the art. I have named the principal-— 
those who show originality and resource and per- 
sonality—and a glance at any collection shows 


“rae” BY FRANCIS JOURDAIN 
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: MAJOR ANGLAIS” BY JACQUES VILLON 


(By permission of M. C. Hesséle, Paris) 


how rare are the qualities named ! 
Let us be grateful, therefore, to the 
artists who first embarked on this new 
route; to the amateurs, to the pub- 
lishers also, who encouraged them ; 
for they have enriched the sphere of 
art by means of a novel means of 
expression, which corresponds exactly 
to modern taste, and to the demands 
of a public which day by day is be- 
coming more and more _ thoroughly 
penetrated by a love of true and 
living art. GABRIEL Mourey. 
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OME MODERN COTTAGES. 
BY ESTHER WOOD. 


Ir has been a matter of lament that 
inglish cottage life, as known to us in tradition 
and poetry, has almost passed away, and all efforts 
to revive it artificially have proved a failure. That 
is to say, we cannot now return to the life which 
created the cottages of old time; and to live 
modern life in them is both incongruous and 
inconvenient. The main work of each generation 
in art must be creative and new, must spring 
direct from its own thought and consciousness. 
And in proportion as we love and reverence our 
present age, bearing even with its vulgarities 
because of the humanity persisting through them 
all, the less satisfied shall we be with reproductions 


and revivals, and the more eager to evolve from 
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and 
reasonably short 


being able 


to get fires and hot water at 
notice. 


Cottages nowadays are not only for the poorer 
classes or for those who do all their own domestic 
work. 
is now arising from artists of every kind. 


A steady demand for small country homes 
Poets, 
painters, actors, dramatists, will now occupy them, 
often for the greater part of the year. Literary 
people especially require such places, where they 
can write apart from the noises and distractions 
The architect must make provision for 
this in new cottages likely to be used by pro- 


of town. 


fessional people, and must remember that such 


brain workers find concentration of mind more 
difficult than do those whose daily 


are mapped out in office hours. 


occupations 
It is useless and 
cruel to place them in a general sitting-room 
the kitchen and the front-door, where 


between 


they will be beset with in- 
terruptions like the apocry 
of Shake 
Hatha- 
way on the dinner question, 
Hamlet’s 

threatened 
Without pre- 
suming that such intrusions 


phal dialogue 


speare with Anne 


by which best 


soliloquy was 


to be spoilt. 


our 
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upon contemporary 
poets would be as dangerous 
to literature as Anne Hatha- 


way’s pancakes, we must 











SALCOMBE, DEVON (NORTH ELEVATION) 
C. HARRISON 
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our own time its proper archi 
tectural expression. An ancient 
cottage, though far from being 
a mere curiosity —surviving, in- 
deed, only because it still fulfils 
more or less its original purpose 

is yet for most of us a beautiful 
anachronism, demanding for its 
occupants those who can live a 
hard, frugal, robust, and leisurely 
life. ‘The modern cottage must 
accommodate itself to quite other 
conditions ; it must take account 
of the quickened pace of civiliza- 
tion, of the demand for rapid 
and easy transit from place to 
place, of the need of saving time 
and labour in domestic tasks, 
104 
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admit that something more 
than a bedroom and a share 
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little forethought in building will often contrive for 
him an odd nook, either in the roof (where it 
should be well warmed and ventilated, as is seldom 
done) or in some part isolated from the parlour or 
“talking-room,” and from the inevitable sounds of 
the kitchen and the door. 
Musicians also—and their 
house-mates — will appre 
ciate an out-of-the-way 
practice-room, which will 
be more conducive to hai 
mony than the custom of 
giving over the remotest 
corners of the house to 
servants and lumber. 

The work of Mr. Harri 
son ‘Townsend _ affords 


some of the happiest in 








POWNSEND, ARCHITECT 


ment of cottage-building. In the three 


here illustrated — “‘Tourelle,” Sal 


combe, Devon; “ Greenlees,” North 


* Theobalds,” 
at Chilworth—there is a _ note of 


distinction and_ individuality which 


wood, Middlesex ; and 


only a few of the newer generation 
of architects have given to build- 
ings of this unpretentious _ scale. 
“Tourelle” is especially charming 
in the treatment of the circular 
tower which carries the stairs. ‘This 
is roofed with green glazed tiles, an 
original and very successful use of 
this colour and material in the exterior 
plan. ‘The design of the front-door 
and the windows, set closely round it, 
by which the entrance is lighted, is 
another interesting fea 
ture of the house. On 
the opposite side, away 
from the tower, is an 
arched porch or veran 
i bal 
cony above. A cottage 
at Retford has a half 


timbered upper storey, 


dah, supporting 


and the occurrence of 


the windows in some 





what unexpected places 
out ol conventional 
order, has a very pretty 
effect. * Greenlees, 
perhaps, rather outruns 
the cottage idea, but is 
very simple in treatment. The lower half of the 
outer walls is in plain cement, the upper half brick. 
In all three designs the chimneys are kept low and 
unobtrusive, an excellent rule in cottages, where their 


form, and that of the roof generally, determine the 
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importance, not only for 
beauty of effect, which is en- 
hanced by a steep angle, but 
also because a steep-pitched 
roof is found to be much 
warmer than a shallow one. 
Probably it allows an accu- 
mulation of warm air from the 
rooms below to rest longer 
in the loft- space, especially if 
the chimneys are in the middle 
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general character of the building when 
approached through trees and hedges, or 
seen from a distance on the hillside, 
with its outline sharp against the sky. 
In all small homesteads, any attempt 
to over-emphasise the chimneys by 
fantastic shape, or by treating them as 
distinct from the main block, should 
be discouraged. We naturally associate 
tall and apparently isolated chimneys in 
a landscape with a factory rather than 
a dwelling, and the poet’s 
* wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees” 

would seem to come more genially from 
the low nestling chimney of the old roof- 
tree than from the separate and singular 
stack. 





The pitch of the roof is a matter of 
PORCH OF LODGE AT STAGENHOE PARK WALTER F. CAVE, ARCHITECT 


ot the house, as they should be, if 
possible, in ali cold and bleak districts. 
sthetically considered, such a roof has 
nearly always a great charm, giving dignity 
and repose to the outline, while any 
dormer-windows set in it gain cosiness 
and warmth of aspect. We might fairly 
compare the steep-pitched roof of a 
medizval cottage with the height and 
dignity of a true Gothic arch, and pursue 
the analogy to the opposite extreme— the 
mean shallowness and depression of 
arches in post-Renaissance work, re- 
peated in the commonplace angles of 
later domestic architecture. 

It should not be necessary to insist 
that half-timbering is a structural method, 
and not an ornament to be added at 


, pleasure to external walls. Unfortu- 
LODGE AT STAGENHOE PARK WALTER F. CAVE, ARCHITECT 





nately, however, certain architects or 
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speculative builders in Surrey and Middlesex are 
still permitted to survive after flagrantly painting 
modern brick cottages with black diagonal lines 
to look like timbers! Others have sought to 
sustain the base illusion by sticking narrow boards 
in transverse patterns about the frontage. We 
need not harrow ourselves with these atrocities. 
There can be no objection to modern timber 
framing when honestly carried out, and in a well- 
wooded district which gives a natural justification 
for the work. But such timbers must be a part of 
the body of the building, and not be simulated for 
decorative effect. 

A well-seated porch should be an attractive 
feature in a cottage, serving as a summer lounge 
for those who otherwise have little choice of sitting 
rooms, and giving pleasant scope for the growth 
of vines and other creepers. Mr. Walter I’. Cave 
is especially distinguished for his original treatment 
of porches. One at the Lodge, Stagenhoe Park, 
is so contrived as to form a sort of open-air 
ante-chamber to the dwelling, its high walls giving 
ample privacy for study or conversation, and 
opening between the benches with a flight of steps 
The cross-barred circular windows are unusual and 


pleasing, and the square ones are very effectively 


set in the steep roof and among the broad and 
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sheltering eaves. Another cottage approaching a 
“lodge” in character is the keeper’s cottage at 
Sidbury Manor. The fact of being built to adjoin 
and guard the kennels gives an opportunity for 
novelty of treatment, of which Mr. Cave has 
taken full advantage. The porch is again very 
generously treated, and there is a skilful use 
of arches in the body of the house, though excep- 
tion may perhaps be taken to the one with a square 
window inside it. The very ingenious and pic- 
turesque arrangement of the chimney-stacks should 
also be noticed. Another inviting porch is at a 
farm cottage, Rodway Hill, by the same designer. 
The windows on either side of the door are fur- 
nished with shutters thrown back, and the seats 
beneath are sheltered by a straight roof of very 
simple character. The interior plans of this cottage 
are particularly interesting for the good use made of 
the space available. But the practice, suggested in 
every bedroom, of putting a full-sized bed in a 
corner, with its side against a wall, is highly incon- 
venient, both to the occupants and the house- 
maids, to say nothing of the wall-surface being 
spoilt in a very short time by daily friction. 
Another characteristic of Mr. Cave’s work is the 
variety of frontage which he often secures in a 
modest little row of workmen’s cottages. Those at 
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COTTAGES AND READING ROOM AT FLAN BOURTON 


Backwell and at Down End are charming instances 
of this, no pair being quite alike. The walls are 
very simply treated, in plain rough-cast, and the 
tiled roofs pleasantly broken by casement windows. 
At North Stoke is another beautiful little group, 
set on a slope. An arch to admit carts breaks the 
block in the centre, and the windows are quite 
irregularly set. Mr. Cave has a wholesome love of 
local materials and a keen eye for their possibilities 
in mass and colour. ‘The use of such materials has 
an wsthetic value over and above the question of 
economy. It makes for 
that harmony which we 
enjoy in a landscape when 
its buildings are a part of 
its natural constituents, 
sympathetically handled, 
when the cottage walls 
and the trees that shelter 
them belong to one 
another by an indigenous 
tie. Each has grown up in 
the climate of the place, 
and the very colours blend 
through familiar kinship ; 
so that a foreign element 
the 


setting, as a Derbyshire 


would jar upon 
stone wall would jar upon 
beech-woods, or a Cornish 
fisher-hut 
108 
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wold. It must be remembered, however, that 
certain materials proper to a site may sometimes 
be expensive in use, as stone slates, which demand 
very stout timbers to carry their extra weight. ‘The 
insufficiency of the ordinary nine-inch wall for 
exposed sites is another point which Mr. Cave 
insists on, even when the outside is rough-cast with 
Portland cement. He believes in pitch-pine as the 
best substitute for oak, but prefers it left straight 
from the saw, and touched neither with chisel nor 


plane. By this method he secures a fine and 
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COTTAGES AT NORTH STOKE 


durable surface, which requires 
no further treatment but a rubbing 
of linseed-oil. 

In a large expanse of country 
made hideous by manufacturing 
towns, and suburbs lined with 


the barrack-like dwellings of. 
‘factory-hands,” the cottages of 


Mr. Edgar Wood, one of the best 
known of North-country archi 
tects, are often the bright spots 
on an esthetically barren land. 
Those illustrated here (from 
Langley Lane, Manchester) afford 
very good examples of how dwell 
ings might be treated, based 
upon the very common plan 
found in the cotton towns of 
Lancashire—that is, the kitchen 
in the front, entered direct from 
the street, a scullery behind, con 
taining sink, and boiler, and 


with a door giving exit to a 
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fair-sized yard, the dustbin, 
coal-cellar, etc., being in 
the corner. The plan re- 
produced has much the 
same accommodation, with 
two or three alterations that 
make it more comfortable 
as a dwelling. ‘The lobbies 
assist in cutting off the 
draughts from the street ; 
the stairs, slightly better 
placed, are between the 
kitchen and scullery ; in 
some of the plans a small 
room is added beyond the 
scullery, used as a “ wash- 
up,” in which are placed 
the boiler and sink, instead 


ARCHITECT 


of in the scullery. The sizes 

of the rooms slightly exceed 
those of the ordinary cottage 
dwelling. In the larger cottages 
at the end is added a parlour, 
which could, from the workman's 
point of view, be better thrown 
into the living-room, thus forming 
one large healthy room. Several 
North-country architects are now 
building cottages with bath-rooms 
on the ground-floor, to obviate 
the expense of carrying water 
to the first landing. 

Another very interesting 
feature of modern cottage-design 
ing is the effort being made 
various quarters towards some 
adaptation of the collegiate plan, 
making a common dining or 
sitting-room serve for a group of 
private dwellings. Mr. Walter 
Cave has approached this idea in 
his pair of cottages (p. 1¢8) with a 


reading-room between them, at 
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PAIR OF COTTAGES WITH COMMON 


‘lax Bourton, Somerset, of which we give the 
elevation and plans. Mr. George LI. Morris goes 
farther in his design for a pair of cottages with a 
common dining-room in the centre. A _ large 
scullery common to both, with an oven for baking 
purposes, would be perhaps preferable to the 
arrangement shown. The first floor has three 
decent-sized bedrooms, with bath-room 
offices added. A_bath-room is 
cottages on the Port Sunlight Estate, and to some 
extent at the mining village of Cress- 
well. All the rooms and fittings, 
with the exception of the common- 
room, are kept free of ornament, 
except in so far as the actual neces- 
saries and fittings may be made 
beautiful in the fulfilment of their 
several duties. In the 
room it is suggested that the quarter- 
ing of the partitions should be of 
sufficient thickness to project slightly 
beyond the face of the plastered 
panels, the face of the quartering 


and 


usual in the 


common 


worked with a saw; mouldings, 
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The plaster 


with the chisel. 


panels over the fireplace are 
set back three or four inches 
to form shelves for pipes or 
Bookshelves 
in the thickness of 
the wall on either the 
angle opening or bay. The 
elevation is 
of rough cast, 


vases. are 


formed 


external 
principally 
the brick corner projecting 
aflush with the _ plaster. 
Slips of stone frame 
windows and the coping, and 
stone figures suggestive 
of bantams are placed at 


the 


MORRIS, ARCHITECT 


the foot of the gable. 

The interesting single cottage 
man, designed and carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Troup, shows an arrangement 
on both ground and first floor which within 
certain limits it would be difficult to better. Built 
on the side of a hill, a portion of the basement is 
naturally utilised for a tool-house, coal-shed, etc. 
The plan of both ground and first floor is very 
A living-room entered from a little porch 


for a_ work- 


simple. 


















































FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF A PAIR OF COTTAGES G. LL. MORRIS, ARCHITECT 
cross-pieces, head-pieces, and cells 
are introduced as part of the con- 
struction, morticed, turned, and Z 2 
i 1 j . I ac i . al wrt O © Bort 
pinned into one another as illus- souse | 
a a . Scurry 
trated. The elevation towards the gaa % 
fireplace has on each side of the grate os 
a panel arranged in alternate rows of Range we 7 
brick and tile—buff brick and red P _— 
: ool aed | 
tiles. The back of the seat on each pas | 
side of the fireplace is of horizontal Livinc Roors 7 ane oe 
. faece Foren 
boards, fixed by means of large pins sea _ 
Eav 


driven into the wooden upright that 
the basis. The diamond 
and circle shapes are gouged out 


forms 
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the domestic arrangements will 


then be eased by employing 
servants resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, and going home like 
day-labourers when their work is 


done. The building and fitting- 


it —I]| = 
ib | / up of such cottages should be 
x so contrived — with the many 
ers labour-saving appliances above 
| | --— suggested—as to lessen in every 
Hl - - + possible way the dependence of 








FIREPLACE-END OF THE COMMON ROOM IN A PAIR 


or lobby, that is reached by a flight of external 
steps, with a parlour on the right and scullery on 
the left, is followed by an almost similar arrange- 


ment of rooms on the first floor, approached 


by a staircase leading off the living-room; a 
passage or landing at the head of the stairs con 
the left 


The roof is 


nects the three rooms, the bedroom on 


running over the porch and steps. 
covered with tiles, the first 
The 


are requind, and not 


brown floor hung 


with bright red. shutters to the windows 
placed there merely for 
ornament, as the tenant will occasionally lock up 
and leave the house. Up to the first floor the 
walls are of brick. 

There can be no doubt that the modern habit of 
living in flats has affected domestic architecture 
even to its cottages, by stimulating the demand 
for such time-saving appliances as will enable the 
haus-frau to absent herself for a few hours without 
having the pleasure of home-coming marred by the 
old difficulty and delay of getting up steam afresh 
in the household machinery. A country cottage 
will often be made a week-end or holiday resort for 


families keeping a larger establishment in town, and 





COTTAGES 
MORRIS, 


the inmates upon outside help. 
of 
fetching and carrying of water 


There will, course, be no 


ARCHIITECT 

from the well or faggots from 
the wood, our age having finally refused Arcadian 
labours, however romantic and picturesque they 
may be. 

The modern cottage does not allow for any 
heavy domestic work to be done on the old-fashioned 
scale. The ancient homestead, however humble, 
made provision for baking, brewing, washing, and 
in many cases dairy-work also, to be done on the 
premises, each family having its appointed days for 
every task. But for these purposes special out- 
houses and lean-to sheds were built around the 
dwelling, and it was only when—as land became 


dearer and these fell into decay such wholesale 
and lengthy labours were brought into the cottage 
itself that the inconvenience and time-waste of the 
system was realised, and the substitution of properly- 
equipped bakeries and laundries, etc., resulted. 
Moreover, the modern family has ceased to yield 
the same retinue of women who in our grand 
mothers’ days were always at hand to bake, brew, 
and churn for the household. Deplore it as we 
may, the washhouse has now given place to the 
bicycle-shed, and the photographic dark room has 
even ousted the conservatory. ‘The private oven 
111 
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beauty as well as for use, so 
that the signs of personal activity 





which give charm to an old 
cottage will not be lacking, 
though they must perforce be 
different in character. Ma- 
chinery, the most unintelligently 
abused ot all inventions, has 
yet to take its right place among 








us, not supplanting but reliev- 
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ments 
in artistic effect ; 


without losing 
to 
make these changed 
and often unpromising 
for 


conditions serve 
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ing personal labour, and giving 
leisure for the development of 
interesting handicrafts. To re- 
turn, in short, to simplicity of 
life, without being betrayed into 
primitive discomfort, is one of 
the problems of the hour, alike 





for the builder and the occupier 

of the home. 
The future 

architect 
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the 
this 
problem with the genius which has been defined 


with 
treat 


lies 
who can 
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WORKMAN’S COTTAGE 


GROUND-PLAN OF 














LEAVES 


FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF 
WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Mr. WILLIAM Scott, leaves from whose 
sketch-book we have pleasure in presenting 
to our readers, was born in 1848. With a 
view to adopting architecture as a_profes- 
sion, he was articled in 1867 to a provincial 
architect, and was subsequently elected to 
one of the earliest Whitworth exhibitions. 
In 1870 he passed the examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, thereby 


qualifying for the grade of Associate. In 





**BORDIGHERA FROM THE WEST ” 





1875 the Silver Medal of the 


75 he gained 


R.I.B.A., the Soane Medallion in 1877, and 


the Travelling Studentship of the Royal 


Academy in 1878. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, and has 
published several large plates of Venetian 
subjects, as well as a View on the Tiber, 
showing a portion of Old Rome, since entirely 
destroyed. The accompanying drawings were 


made in various parts of the Italian Riviera, 


BY WILLIAM SCOTT 
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**SASSO, FROM THE NORTH-EAST ” 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—There was no room last month 
to speak of all the interesting work that 
the students of the Royal Academy 
Schools exhibited at Burlington House 

in December. The President, Sir Edward Poynter, 
in his speech at the prize-giving, noticed a great 
improvement in the drawings from the antique. 
He may have been right, yet there is still an urgent 
need of squareness in the manner in which the 
students construct their drawings from the antique 
and mass in their shadows. The antique school 
has yet to be taught that rounded forms have a 
tendency to look weak, and that it should be 
a student’s first aim to draw with a rhythmic 
strength of character. As to the designs for 
the decoration of a portion of a public building, 
they represented a Procession of the Seasons, and, 
considered as a whole, they were quite as interesting 
as those which were seen in 1899, when Mr. 


BY WILLIAM SCOTT 


Appleyard’s spirited composition, Spring chasing 
away Winter, won the prize of £40. This time 
the successful competitor was a lady, Miss Florence 
E. Chaplin, who, like every woman-artist of real 
talent, has a quick intuitive gift for simulating the 
styles of men. In her painting of a head from 
the life, to which a second prize was justly given, 
her method of work had the free and square 
characteristics that French students like ; whereas 
her design for a decoration showed a very curious 
intermingling of the influences of Mr. Ricketts and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Such transformations 
of style have dangers of their own; we cannot 
expect them to be favourable to the growth of 
individuality ; but, for all that, Miss Chaplin’s 
Protean workmanship is attractive, as it is graced 
with abundant fancy and with a fine sense of 
colour, sometimes delicate and tender, and 
sometimes powerful and rich. Mr. Pittman’s 
design was nearly as good as Miss Chaplin’s. In 
decorative treatment it is the more restful of the 
two, but the figures are less fanciful in conception, 
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PART OF A DESIGN FOR A DECORATION 


and the colour-scheme is not so varied in its 


emblematical harmonies. 


The other important prizes were awarded as 
follows—the first Armitage prize (/oseph being 
Sold by his Brethren), Mr. Murray ; 
second prize, Mr. Ernest Board. 
a draped figure representing A Roman Senator, 


George 
For a cartoon of 


seated, Mr. Fred Appleyard, £25 and a silver 
medal. Drawing from the life: the first prize of 
£50 and silver medal was awarded to Mr. F. E. 
Colthurst ; the second prize of £25 to Mr. Fred 
Appleyard. Painting of a draped figure (for 
female students only): the first silver medal was 
gained by Miss Gertrude Lindsay, and the second 


by Miss Maud M. Wear. Painting of a head 
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from the life: first prize, Mr. 
Ernest Board ; and the same 
clever young artist won the 
highest honour in painting 
from the nude. 


We have pleasure in re- 
producing a memorial medal 
by Mr. D. McGill, in the 
hope that it may suggest to 
many families and public 
institutions an excellent way 
of honouring “the simple 
great ones gone.” Such 
medals have two great ad- 
vantages over other com- 
memorative works of art. 
They are convenient to carry 
from place to place, and, 
if necessary, they can be 
struck by thousands. When 
we think of these advantages 
we cannot but hope that a 
worthy medal, noble enough 
to be a fitting national heir- 
loom, will be struck in 
memory of her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ball is one of 


those fortunate landscape 
painters who have courage 
enough to set a just value 
on the peculiar freshness 
and charm that belong to a 
genuine outdoor sketch. It 
has been said, certainly with 
perfect that 
sketches from nature, filled with that subtle in- 
spiration which so soon evaporates, are the truest 


They come hot 


justice, good 


translators of an artist’s genius. 
from the heart, and their airiness and vigour more 
than compensate for lack of finish. Note, too, 
that best qualities may be destroyed as 
easily as the exquisite bloom on grapes. He 
who attempts to enhance them by completing 
a fortunate sketch is certain to refine 
them away, to lose them for good and all. It 
is for this reason, no doubt, that Mr. Wilfrid 
Ball, like Mr. R. W. Allan, usually keeps his 
art free from those afterthoughts of the studio 
with which so many brilliant sketchers quench 


their 


almost 


all the Promethean fire in their studies. 
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‘© A PROCESSION OF THE SEASONS’’: DESIGN 


In the autumn of last year Messrs. Mudie began 
“The 


Canterbury Poets Series.” It is called the “ Morris” 


to issue a new and welcome edition of 
Edition, as the volumes belonging to it are bound 
in a simple and pleasing cover designed by Mr. 
Talwin Morris. ‘They may be purchased either in 
soft leather, with the title and design in gold, or 
else in blue linen, lettered and decorated in silver. 
Both covers are good to look at. Is it too much 
to hope that the example set by Messrs. Mudie 
will be followed by the many publishers who even 
now are hardy enough to believe that a tawdry 
pictorial cover to a book is a joy to readers? 


On page 123 two delicate reproductions are given 


FOR A DECORATION BY O. 


PITTMAN 


of “Sutherland” bindings. ‘They were carried out 
by Mr. G. T. Bagguley of Newcastle-under-Lyme 
from designs by Mr. Leon V. Solon, who has 
recently become the Art Director of Minton’s. 
The simpler one of the two bindings was designed 
for the doublés of De Hérédia’s Les Trophées. It 
has a rich scheme of colour, composed of grey, of 
orange chrome and gold, of two shades of blue, 
and three shades of green. 


Several phases of the clever work produced by 
Mr. E. Borough Johnson are well known to readers 
of THe Srupio. His pencil drawings, both in 
tone and in line, could not well be bettered, and 
his varied efforts as a painter are full of promise, 
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FROM 


A WATER-COLOUR BY WILFRID BALL 
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PART OF A DESIGN FOR A DECORATION 
PROCESSION OF THE SEASONS” 


FROM A DRAWING IN WATER-COLOUR BY 


OSMOND PITTMAN, 
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BOOK-COVER DESIG 


This month Mr. Borough Johnson is seen as a 
The 


etching, from which the illustration is reproduced 


thoughtful worker in yet another medium. 


(p. 126), if somewhat over-laboured in parts, is rich 
in tone and good in quality, and it will be noted that 
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there is in the old woman 


a touch of Israéls’ toil 
weariness and pathos. 
It is always interest 


ing, and usually it is very 
instructive, to contrast the 
latest manifestations of 
novelty in art with those 
which, so far as is known, 
are among the earliest ; 
and one ought certainly to 
give one’s thoughts such 
a background of history 


when visiting the exhi 
bition of clever, unpreten- 
tious that 


Mr. Mortimer Menpes has 


war sketches 
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now on view in the galleries of the Fine Art 


sc ciety. 


records of 


England’s connection with the graphic 
war is commonly looked upon, without 


the least justification, as a result of that unbounded 


enterprise 


in illustrated journalism which now 


seems less wholesome than it was in its youth, 


>? 
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about half a century ago. During the last fifty 
years, no doubt, battle-painting and battle-sketching 
have owed to the enterprise in question a great 
deal of encouragement, especially in their popular 
aspects of theatrical glitter, bombast, and false- 
hood ; but it is pleasant to remember that this 
sensationalism was preceded by less extravagant 
forms of work in the same “’Ercles vein.” Two 
or three of them—and these are among the best, 
the least pretentious—belong to the fifteenth 
century. If anyone doubt the truth of this, let 
him consult the volume on “Archery” in the 
Badminton Library, where two drawings are re- 
produced from John Rous’s “Life of the Earl of 
Warwick,” a fifteenth-century manuscript now 
treasured in the British Museum. These drawings 
show a very praiseworthy endeavour to represent 
the truth of medizval warfare. They please by 
their aiveté—that is, by their unconscious ingenu- 
ousness. There is nothing in their spirited realism 
that sets us thinking of Pistol and Nym, or any other 
typical swashbuckler. We know not if Mr. Menpes 
has seen these medizval battle-sketches ; but, in 
his work at the Fine Art Society, he has certainly 
renewed their freedom from bombast, and that is 
much to be thankful for, in these days of news- 
paper heroics and hysteria. 


Nor is this all. Mr. Menpes, in his colour- 
record of the South African War, has produced a 
new kind of impressionistic art, in which a great 
amount of detail, almost camera-like in its accuracy, 
or verisimilitude, is suggested with uncommon 
ease, skill, vivacity, and delicacy. This applies, 


‘*MR. CECIL RHODES’ HOUSE, NEAR CAPE TOWN” 
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above all, to such sketches in colour as the follow- 
ing:—A Transport in Difficulties, Outspanning, 
Boer Prisoners Coming to Klip Drift, A Garden at 
Bloemfontein, The Fish Market, Cape Town, On 
the Way to Ladysmith, The C.I.V. at Cape Town, 
preparing to Start for the Front, Highlanders 
Marching through Bloemfontein, Cronje preparing 
to leave Klip Drift, Watching the Battle of 
Osfontein, and Crossing the Modder. These sketches, 
and many others, are painted in water-colour on 
a non-absorbent white ground, rather coarse in 
texture, that Mr. Menpes prepares in a way that he 
learnt in China. On this ground he produces 
many admirable effects, both of texture and of 
tone, somewhat like those which may be obtained 
on a prepared surface by painting thinly in oil- 
colours with a wax medium. For the rest, when 
thinking of the good and varied work in Mr. 
Menpes’ exhibition, we cannot but hope that the 
usual type of war-sketch—a sensational thing 
elaborated in Fleet Street from a correspondent’s 
rough notes—will soon become as unpopular as it 
deserves to be. 


EWLYN.—The Koran forbids the pic- 
turing of natural objects, and from this 
artificial limitation springs the graceful 
Arabic design. Ignorance of the true 

forms of living things has been at the root of half the 
conventional forms that have grown in the world. 
Again, as he works the draughtsman feels his hand 
falter, his colours transgress beyond their proper 
territory, to repeat his design is a weariness and 


BY MORTIMER MENPES 











“FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS” 
FROM A DRAWING BY 
MORTIMER MENPES 
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no errant colour flow, and lo! the stencil is 
invented. Now, with mind free from the 
cares of boundary guardianship, he sets him 
self to the problems of design to meet the 
new conditions. Fresh difficulties arise—the 
protection of isolated spaces, etc.; these 
gradually modify the design, and so the 
stencil grows into an art. 


But it offers such an opportunity to com- 
mercial embellishment that small wonder if 
JAMES it fell into disrepute. And it was again 

GH R.A the Japanese, to whom nothing is com- 
mon or unclean, who showed us_ how 
wonderful an art this could be made. 
With fingers of incredible deftness they 





slice their mulberry-fibre paper into patterns 
of lace-like delicacy, strengthening the weak 





parts with hair laid between two simul- 
taneously-cut sheets. They use the stencil 

















MEMORIAL MEDAL BY D. MCGILI " . * 
to enrich silks and crépes ; they also employ 
it for the colouring of plates of a more 
very slow; then an idea strikes him, and he cuts a__ pictorial character, and in many ingenious ways. 
sheltering cover beyond which no line may wander, 
tk 
« 
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PORTRAIT OF MR CECIL -RHODES 


FROM A DRAWING BY 


MORTIMER MENPEsS. 
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Mr. Reginald Dick, whose designs of various 
kinds are known to readers of THe Srupio, has 


also worked a great deal in raising the level of this 


delightful art out of the slough into which it had 
fallen. Some of the most graceful instances of 
this are his fans, here reproduced in black-and- 
white, but which need the opposing force of colour 
to do them justice. They are worked on silk gauze, 
and are not less dainty in pattern than in material— 
indeed the lightness of the motives and the flowing 
freedom of the lines carry out excellently well the 
air-provoking idea. 


The designs are very studied as to the special 


necessities of a fan, and make good lines even 


STENCILLED FANS 


when not entirely open. Mr. Dick’s stencil-work 
is of the orthodox kind; it is pure pattern, and 
assumes that it might be all worked from one plate, 
though as a matter of fact they are really cut in 
several; but no colour is laid one upon another, 
and the sense of intervening boundaries insists 
upon itself as 

Hampton ‘Court. 


completely as in the Maze at 


Mr. Dick’s 
from the 
ordinary and from those 
pathetically disregarded legends of the packing 


These airy, graceful 
take us a 
decorator’s 


toys of 


invention long way 


stencil, 


case, ‘“‘This side up, with care.” 


N. G. 


BY REGINALD DICK 
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STENCILLED FAN 


ARIS. — Religious art has long been 
monopolised in France by inferior 
artists, ignorant and clumsy manu- 
facturers of what M. J. K. Huysmans 

so wittily called ‘“bondieuseries.” All the 
more, then, should we applaud any attempt 
to restore religious art to its bygone glory, and 
to revive the lovely traditions which existed for so 
many centuries. That M. Poussielgue-Rusand, the 
goldsmith, and M. Muller, the ceramic artist, 
should have thought of applying to an architect of 
such merit as M. Genuys to provide them with a 
design for an altar to the Virgin, and to M. Camille 
Lefevre for the statuary and the decoration of this 
altar, seems natural enough; yet it is altogether 





BY REGINALD DICK 


an exceptional event. The reproductions of the 
ensemble and certain details of this admirably 
honest piece of work, now given here, afford ample 
proof that the artists I have named have 
collaborated with the happiest results. The 
architectural portion, by M. Genuys, is as simple 
and as novel as can be, and has uncommon solidity 
and strength. As for the sculpture and the deco- 
ration, by M. Camille Lefévre, they strike me as 
being quite remarkable, and well worthy of this 
distinguished artist, alike in conception and in 
execution. The panels adorned with lilies, the 
two figure panels representing the Vativity and 
the Childhood of Christ, also the two angels 
relieving with their pure outlines both sides of the 











DECORATIVE PANEL FOR ALTAR 
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BY CAMILLE LEFEVRE 





ALTAR DESIGNED BY M. GENUYS 
DECORATED BY C. LEFEVRE 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGNED BY 
GRASSET, EXECUTED BY F. GAUDIN 














altar, and lastly the Virgin in the centre—all these 
are lovely examples of strong yet delicate statuary, 
supple without affectation, and forcible by dint of 
sheer plastic characterisation. The combination 
of bronze and pottery adds freshness and originality 
to a work which may be praised unreservedly, both 
as to its initiation and its execution. 


The witrail of the Salle des Déliberations of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, now reproduced, 
was done from M. Grasset’s cartoon by M. Félix 
Gaudin. It is a decorative work of great 
charm, both collaborators having come very near 
perfection. In 
picture one discovers a seated figure, representing 


the centre of the transparent 


the Paris Chamber of Commerce, receiving from 
Industry and Labour the manufactures which it 


will protect and distribute. In the background is 





SEASCAPE 
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seen the harbour of La Villette, with its factory 
chimneys, its enfrepéts, its railways, its locomotives, 
its quays, and all the other accessories of a 
flourishing port. In the borderings are symbolised 
all the latest inventions devised by men of science 
for the benefit of mankind—notably the telephone, 
the electric light and the railway system. 


At Durand-Ruel’s, M. Camille Pissarro has been 
exhibiting the works he has done during the past 
three years. These, forty-two in number, consist 
of landscapes of Rouen, Eragny, and Paris, and 
reveal the artist once more as a most acute 
observer of the subtleties and delicacies of the 
atmosphere. His Parisian landscapes are especially 
captivating to my eyes. The series of impressions 
of the Zuileries Gardens, the Jardin du Louvre, 
and the Place du Carrouse/—seen in spring-time or 
amid the snows of winter, 
at all hours, now in mist, 
now in full sunshine- 
contains many remarkable 
pages. M. Pissarro has 
reproduced with rare sen- 
sitiveness the peculiarly 
French charm of these 
unique scenes. G.M. 


RUSSELS. - 
Thethird annual 
Salon of the art 

known as 

“Le Labeur,” in the 

galleries of the Musée de 

contained 


club 


Bruxelles, 
several works of interest, 
notably a fine drawing by 
M. Vanderstraeten (Za 
Cathédrale,le soir); a study 
of a peasant, and a large 
collection of drawings by 
M. Werlemann; curiously 
executed paintings by M. 
Oleffe ; some landscapes 
from M. Cambier’s rather 


too facile brush: Za 
Barge, by M. Madiol, 
fils; and M. Collin’s Ze 
Village. 


Among the sculpture we 
that 
Baudrenghien 


specially remarked 


of MM. 
and 


Grandmoulin, who 
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MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE THE WEDDING 
OF QUEEN WILHELMINA 


seem haunted by the remembrance of certain 
artists very much in fashion at the present 
moment ; also the vast group, L’/nuspiration, by 
M. Herbays, one of those numerous disciples 
of M. Lambeaux who appear to be unaware 
of the fact that their master, years ago, at the 
outset of his career, produced works of pure 
sculpture, carefully and precisely modelled— 
as, for example, the group called Ze Aaiser, 
one of the loveliest things in the Antwerp 
Museum. Finally, I should mention the poster 
of the Salon, ingeniously designed by M. 
Cosyns. 


At the re-opening of the Brussels Free 
University a das-relief in memory of the late 
Professor of Law, M. Rivier, was uncovered. 
The memorial is the work of M. C. Samuel, 
the sculptor, and M. Horta, the architect. 
It has a very decorative appearance, and is 
cleverly designed. 


We have pleasure in giving an_ illustration 
of an admirable seascape by M. H. Stacquet. 
F. K, 





memoration of the marriage of Queen 


. MSTERDAM.—Mr. Joseph B. Citroen 

has just struck a medal in com- 

Wilhelmina with the Duke of Meck- 
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NFS aN aX 
TeRIIERINNENNG HERHO 
van (1) (UUELOIT 


Konan ne naa pe, 


DESIGNED BY PROF. R. MAYER 
STRUCK BY J. B. CITROEN 


lenburg. ‘The design was modelled in Germany 
by Professor Rudolph Mayer, of Karlsruhe, and 
if it lacks the wonderful subtlety and grace 
of the best medals made in France, it is still 
noteworthy as a national keepsake, and will, no 
doubt, attain wide popularity. 





BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY TH. BINDESBOLL 
EXECUTED BY ANKER KYSTER 
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OPENHAGEN.—The name of Anker 

Kyster is not unfamiliar to lovers of 

artistic bookbindings ; in fact, he has 

many friends both in Europe and 

America. The following illustrations show some 
of his latest work, which can only serve to 
further enhance his reputation as a craftsman 
of great skill. The binding of “Shakespeare’s 
Poems” (designed by Th. Bindesbdll) is a 


darkish brown, with pale-blue and yellow orna 





BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY PROF, A, JERNDORFF 
EXECUTED BY ANKER KYSTER 


brown, black, a sombre dark-blue, and a slate or 
steel-coloured grey, into which penetrate flashes of 
a yellowish-red or orange, the whole forming a 
peculiarly striking cover. 





BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY TH. BINDESBOLI 
EXECUTED BY ANKER KYSTER 


mentation laid in, the lines being done in gold. 
Morris’s “Love is Enough” (designed by ‘Th. 
Bindesboll) is claret-coloured, with green leaves 
and pale-blue flowers. Dobson’s “ Proverbs in 
Porcelain ” (designed by Th. Bindesbdll) is pale 
blue, with yellow and pink fiowers, the re 
markably well-designed ornamentation being in 
gold. The cover for the cleverly illustrated 
Danish book, ‘Troldt6j” (“ Witchery”), designed 
by Professor A. Jerndorff, is a binding of quite 
unusual artistic and decorative merit, harmonising 
entirely with the weirdness of the book and its 
illustrations. It gives one a distinct impression 


of something uncanny, something threatening, 





and the excellence of the colouring forms 


a worthy sequel to the ingenuity and the 


nyse é os BOOKBINDING DESIGNED BY TH. BINDESBOLI 
originality of the design. The colours are dark EXECUTED BY ANKER KYSTER 
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NTWERP.—Since the opening of the 
season the art exhibitions in Antwerp 
have been as frequent as in Brussels. 
Unfortunately they are not all of equal 

merit ; in fact, some have been quite indifferent in 
quality. To be exact, there have been, since 
November, 1900, three general exhibitions, to show 
that there still exists a lively “art movement ” in 
Antwerp. In the first place, we find in the sa/ons 
of the “ Kunstverbond” (the Art Club) a group of 
ten artists or so, who, for the second time, are 
exhibiting their productions. Notable among these 
exhibits are the landscapes of Jaak Rosseels, the 
doyen, in point of age, of all Antwerp landscapists, 
who, despite his seventy years, is still as fresh and 
vigorous as ever ; those of Frans van Leemputten, 
the distinguished /aysanniste; those of Frans 
Lamoriniére, who, alas! was stricken with blind- 
ness some months since; and several powerful 
interpretations of nature by Hendrik Luyten. 
Worthy of all praise, too, are the admirable flower 
pieces by Eugeen Joors, an artist of high merit, 
whose sole defect is excess of modesty ; the por- 
traits and Madonnas of Edmond van Hove ; the 
drawings and engravings by the gifted Frans 
Lauwers ; and the interesting studies by Jan 
Rosier. 


At the “ Kunstverbond ” galleries was also held 
the annual exhibition of the “ Als ik Kan” Club, 
in which there was nothing very striking, save 
perhaps the little series of canvases by Hendrik 
Rul—autumn and winter scenes from the Cam- 
pine, absolutely delightful in their fresh conception 
and convincing sincerity. I should also mention 
some meritorious work by Frans Proost, Alfons 
de Clerck, and de Mey, and the promising efforts 
of two newcomers, H. Bosiers and Posenaer. 


Beyond all question our two most interesting 
exhibitions were those of Evert Larock, organised 
by Frans Hens in an old chapel in the maritime 
quarter, and of the most recent work by Hens him- 
self, displayed in the artist’s studio. Sad indeed 
it is to think of Larock’s premature death. <A few 
days after the close of his exhibition the poor 
lad, who had long been afflicted with pulmonary 
phthisis, passed peacefully away in his native 
village of Cappellen-op-den-Bosch, near Malines. 
The thirty or thirty-five canvases seen in this 
display confirmed me in the opinion I had held 
for some time—namely, that with health and 
leisure he might have become one of the greatest 
of Flemish impressionists. Among his pictures 
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are several interiors of rural dwellings breathing 
all the modest tranquillity, all the peaceful happi- 
ness of the ideal cottager’s existence ; admirable 
works these, in colour and in light and shade. 
Some of his //ein-air work, too, was radiantly 
clear, while many of his sketches showed rare 
boldness and originality. Larock’s finest work, 
L’ Idiot, is in the Antwerp Museum. 


Hens is indisputably our foremost seascapist to- 
day. There is no artist in Belgium with a stronger, 
a more grandiose conception of this essentially 
Dutch type of painting than he. 
of things, even as seen in his small canvases, is 
quite epic. What poetry, too, in all his works! 
What mystical moonlight effects, with ships gliding 
like phantoms through the mist, and fishing-boats 
floating silently on the mirror-like surface of the 
waters! 


His vision 


Not a trace of conventionality here ; not 
a false note ; not a single suggestion of concession 
to the bad taste and the ignorance of a certain 
section of the public. Every picture by Hens is a 
masterpiece of sincerity and individuality, and at 
the same time a good solid piece of painting. His 
works have but one defect, the defect one discovers, 
moreover, in many of the finest examples of art : 
it is impossible to describe their beauties in mere 
words ! All one can say is this— Hens’ productions 
for years past have been marked by inexpressible 


delicacy and tenuity. 
P. DE M. 


WITZERLAND.—It is needless to say 
that in the death of Arnold Boecklin 
Switzerland has lost one of its greatest 
artists. As far as his character was con- 

cerned, he was a sturdy son of the race from which 
he sprang. As for his genius, it was a combination 
of the richest and most varied qualities. Besides 
an intensely individual artistic vision, a strikingly 
original colour-sense, a fund of old-world humour, 
Boecklin possessed an early Greek feeling for the 
mythological conception of the forces of Nature, 
and a fundamental romanticism of temper. It is 
not surprising that all these qualities pressed into 
the service of art should have produced work that 
is unique in the domain of modern painting. 


In 1853 he married a poor but beautiful Roman 
girl, Angelina Tascucci. As we follow him from 
this time, and watch him grappling with the 
material difficulties of unrecognised genius, steadily 
true to his ideal, applying himself to every branch 
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** HARVESTING WHEAT” 


of art, rising at length to the position of Professor 
at the School of Fine Arts at Weimar, and then 
into the full public recognition of his remarkable 
gifts, we are struck at once by the strong in- 
dividuality of the man and the universal quality 
of his genius. The work of no modern painter 
is more entirely the expression of himself and 
Whatever 


he gained from Greek mythology, from German 


of his whole self than Boecklin’s. 


romantic art, from the great Italian, French 
or Flemish masters, did but fructify his own 
intensely original artistic nature. In _ studying 


his landscapes we feel at once that to him a land- 
scape was, to use Amiel’s words, un éfat d’ame, 
that he waited upon those moments of the strangely 
beautiful self-revelation of Nature that were in 
harmony with his moods, so that such pictures as 
the Spring Day or the Villa by the Sea have all 
the magical power of an evocation of Nature. The 
masterly beauty of his composition is beyond dis- 
pute, but his treatment of colour has given rise to 
difference of opinion, and yet what seems to us 
characteristic in Boecklin’s landscapes in this 
respect is the way in which colours of the last 
degree of intensity are so wisely harmonised that 
though they dazzle, they rarely offend the eye. 


The subjects in the treatment of which Boecklin 
was happiest are those that deal with the elemental 
forces of Nature, and the mythological conception 
of those This 
understood the sea in its mystery and might as few 
The marvellous play 


forces. son of a mountain race 


marine painters have done. 


and movement of the waves in such masterpieces 





BY PEDRO WEINGARTNER 


as the Sirens and Tritons or The Play of the Wave, 
the calm, far-stretching solitude of the watery waste 
out of which rises the mystic Js/e of the Dead, 
reveal a profound and intimate knowledge of and 
feeling for the sea in its wrath or in its rest. But 
what impresses us most in Boecklin’s work is the 
essentially mythological spirit in which he treats 
those mythological subjects to which he devoted 
the greater part of his work. It is in such pictures 
as Pan Frightening the Shepherd, The Battle of the 
Centaurs, An Idyll of the Sea, or The Sirens and 
Tritons, that the quite elemental forces of his 


genius come into full play. R. M. 


IO DE JANEIRO.—It is a long time 
since I sent to THE Srup1o my last 
letter, but this delay has been due to 
no lack of interesting art news here. 

We have had two or three rather important 
one-man exhibitions, and also the annual Fine 
Arts Exhibition, which, though small as regards 
the number of exhibits, contained nevertheless 
some pictures worthy of mention. 


Joao Baptista da Costa, the landscapist, of 
whose simple and charming pieces of Nature, so 
full of beautiful light and atmospheric effects, 
there were three fine specimens, revealed himself 
as a powerful figure painter in a large picture which 
he called A Sorrowful Moment. ‘The subject 
is rather commonplace, but it has received at 
the hands of da Costa a vigorous and inspirit- 
The colour-scheme is sombre, 
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MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE 


DISCOVERY OF BRAZIL BY PROF. R. BERNARDELLI 


without being dirty, and there is a well-rendered 
effect of two lights. 

Belmiro de Almeida sent a portrait of a young 
girl, remarkable for its freshness and graceful 
elegance. ‘This painter is nothing if not individual. 
The girl is painted with that accurate sense of 
design and curious insight into child-nature which 
recalls the work of Boutet de Monvel. 


Rodolpho Amoedo had a graceful portrait of 
a very handsome young lady. Raphael Frederico 
exhibited two small but very interesting genre 
paintings, Before the Rehearsal and Kondo in 
La Minor. Modesto Brocas had three fine land- 
scapes and a portrait which was an admirable 
study of a head. Benjamin Parlagreco, who knows 
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so well how to interpret the scenery of the moun- 
tains around Rio, exhibited some very delightful 
landscapes in his peculiar, charming, and uncon- 
fused manner. Henrique Bernardelli, who is now 
in Paris, sent four fine cabinet pictures dealing with 
subjects of the art and literary history of Brazil. 
Mention must also be made of the admirable water- 
colour drawings of the eminent artist, Benno 
Treidler, in which the magnificent scenery around 
Rio is painted in glorious colour-schemes ; of the 
drawings by the two talented sisters, Maria and 
Anna Cunha Vasco; and of some studies of sea- 
scapes by a new artist, Mrs. Mary Hunter. 


In sculpture there were only a bronze bust por- 
trait of Visconde de Ouro-Preto and a charming 
head of a girl by Senhora Nicolina de Assis, a lady 
who has made a mark here in this branch of art. 





Pedro Weingartner, who has returned from 
Europe after a long residence in the Old World, is 
an artist who delights in painting themes of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in which he reveals a minute 
knowledge of the subject. Sappho, Daphnis and 
Chloe, a Pompeian Garden, and Vengeance of Bacchus 
are examples of this art, but Snr. Weingartner has 
also painted modern subjects, such as Harvesting 
Wheat (here reproduced), which is a simple, 
spontaneous, and forcible composition. 


The other illustration shows the new 
ment just raised here in Rio to commemorate the 
discovery of Brazil. It is by Prof. Rodolpho 
Bernardelli, director of the Fine Arts School of 
Rio. c. & os 


monu- 


REVIEWS. 

French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Lavy DiLke. (London: George 
Bell & Sons.)—Lady Dilke may be congratulated 
upon continuing her work on eighteenth-century 
art in France, which was commenced in her 
volume upon the painters of that period. “To 
express the glories of collective pomp, to afford a 
stage for the manceuvres of great crowds, had been 
the ambition of the builders of Versailles: their 
successors were confronted with problems of a 
wholly different order. Vast size had 
ceased to be the one most necessary feature of a 
princely hotel. Wealth in the eighteenth 
century imperiously demanded liberty and ease, 
and the architects of the day vied with each other 
in the ingenious re-distribution and in the elabora- 
tion of every contrivance that could heighten the 














convenience of the houses of the great.” The 
story of architectural progress in Paris during the 
reign of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. is systemati- 
cally told by the talented authoress, and the subtle 
changes which overcame the building arts of the 
period are clearly and methodically set forth and 
illustrated by numerous photographs. In France, 
Sculpture is closely allied to Architecture, and 
it is impossible to separate the arts. In the 
eighteenth century there was an especial develop- 
ment of sculpture dappartement, and the work of 
the great masters of the period, the Couston 
brothers, Bouchardon, Pigalle, Lemoyne, with 
their pupils and followers, is duly described and 
critically examined. Asa book of reference it is 
distinctly valuable, and a perusal of its contents 
will not fail to give the intelligent reader an added 
interest in the buildings and monuments of Paris. 
Japanischer Humor. By C. Netto and G. 
WaGENER. (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus.)—It is 
well known that the Japanese are a bright and 
happy people, fond of fun and laughter, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the annals of their art 
show that as far back as the twelfth century there 
lived a great painter, commonly called Toba Sojo, 
who was especially noted for his humorous 
drawings. From his time to the present there has 
been an almost continual succession of art workers, 
who have at times exhibited humorous tendencies 
in one form or another. These _ tendencies 
became remarkably prominent in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries among painters and 
craftsmen of the popular school. Japanese 
humour, although at times somewhat Rabelaisian, 
is rarely coarse or gross. Exaggeration of the 
human features or limbs, the simulation of beast 
and bird forms, are the most common expressions. 
But in many instances there is displayed a keen 
and subtle insight into human foibles and weak- 
nesses, as well as a power of caricature, which go 
far to place Japanese humour in the front rank. 
Messrs. Netto and Wagener, in their book upon 
the subject, have shown excellent judgment 
in the arrangement, and, for the most part, in 
the selection of the many illustrations. But 
one of the departments of Japanese work 
richest in examples they have almost ignored. 
The carved ivory and wood xetsukis, especially 
those produced anterior to the latter half of the 
last century, are remarkable for their humorous 
qualities, and the illustration of a few dozen well- 
selected specimens would have added materially 
to the value of the book. The reproductions 
of original drawings and prints have been well- 
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executed, in spite of the difficulties incidental to 
this class of work. The coloured plates are 
beautifully printed, and are favourable examples 
of Japanese design. 

Architectural Remains of Richmond, Twickenham, 
Kew, Petersham, and Mortlake. Drawn in litho- 
graphy by T. R. Way, with notes compiled by 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN. (London and New York: 
John Lane.) Price 21s. net.—In the series of litho- 
graphs of Old London and its suburbs, which have 
been so admirably carried out by Mr. Way, it was 
natural that the picturesque purlieus of Richmond 
should receive attention. The present volume is a 
worthy successor to the preceding ones, and contains 
some of Mr. Way’s best work. Were it not that Mr. 
Chapman’s literary contribution is so well written 
and so full of interesting information, we should be 
tempted to cut out for framing purposes two or 
three of the drawings; but, under existing con 
ditions, to spoil the book would be little short of 





sacrilege. 

Fitsebutze. By Paula and Richard Dehmel. 
With Illustrations by Ernst Kreidolf. (Munich : 
Brendamour, Simrart & Co.)—It is difficult to say 
anything in praise of the illustrations in this 
book. They are coarse in sentiment, badly 
drawn, and absolutely without humour. They are 
certainly not calculated to cultivate the zsthetic 
taste of the children to whom they are supposed 
to appeal. The artist, who has actually been com- 
pared by his fellow-countrymen to Walter Crane, 
chooses in every case a vulgar type of face. _Fitze- 
butze himself is a most revolting looking person, 
and even the children are wanting in refinement. 
The rhymes, which have long been popular amongst 
German little ones, are far more satisfactory, and 
are some of them almost equal to those in the 
much-loved “ Streuwel-Peter.” 

Oberitalienische Friihrenaissance. By Dr. ALFRED 
G. Mever. (Berlin: Ernst & Son.)—We have 
received the second and final part of Dr. Meyer’s 
monograph on the Architecture of the Early 
Renaissance. It covers more especially the work 
of Bramante and his immediate followers—the 
culmination of a singularly engaging school of 
design, the freshness and purity of which were 
soon to yield to the more conventional and less 
inventive work of the fully developed Renaissance. 
The volume is well illustrated by photographs and 
original sketches by the author, though one cannot 
but regret once again the flimsy character of the 
building which mars so many German works. 

Farbige Flachnmuster fiir das Moderne Kunst- 
gewerbe, By R. BEAUCLAIR (Stuttgart: Jul. Hoff 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. A III) 


mann). This publication consists of thirty-two 
plates in colours, each of which contains several 
ornamental designs more or less suited to the 
requirements of manufacturers of tissues or wall 
papers. The patterns are very varied, and show 
considerable technical ability on the part of the 
designer. The plates are beautifully printed, and 
the work reflects much credit upon all concerned 
in its production. 

The Shakespeare Country. By JouN LeyLanp. 
(London : George Newnes, Limited.) Price 10s. 6d. 
net.—Shakespeare’s country, the general aspect 
of which has changed but little since Elizabethan 
times, will ever remain the Mecca of the literature- 
loving portion of the Anglo-Saxon race, and it 
would be difficult to find a more complete or a 
more attractive souvenir of a visit to the poet’s 


“THE IMP” 


Warwickshire home and its surroundings than the 
publication under review. ‘The illustrations, re* 
produced from photographs of the most interesting 
features of the neighbourhood, are numerous and 
good, while Mr. Leyland proves himself an in- 
forming and sympathetic guide. 


A fine photogravure, reproduced from Mr. John 
Collier’s portrait of Dr. Welldon, Bishop of 
Calcuttta, late Head Master of Harrow School, 
has recently been published by the Printing Arts 
Company (London). The strong but kindly 
features have been brought out to perfection in 
the reproduction, and the photogravure should be 
popular with Old Harrovians and others who have 
been associated with the Bishop. 


























Mr. Wilhelm Schoelermann, of Kiel, is engaged 
upon a German translation of the principal works 
of John Ruskin. The first three volumes have 
already been published. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(A IL.) 

N.B.--The design that won the First Prize in 
Competition A II. was by mistake attributed to 
Peacock (Miss Fanny Bunn). It is the work of 
Chanlevé (C. J. Housey, Forest Hall, North- 
umberland), to whom the First Prize has been 


awarded. 
DESIGN FOR A ROSE Bow. 


(A IIL.) 


The First Prize (Zwo 
Guineas) has been awarded 
to Zramp (David Veazey, 
27 Rectory Place, Wool- 
wich). 

The SECOND PRIZE (One 
Guinea) to Fram (Harry 
Charles Hall, 489 Penistone 
Road, Sheffield). 

Honourable mention has 
been given to the follow- 
ing:— Zramp (David 
Veazey); Aum (Herbert 
Henry Stansfield) ; Jat 
(John A. Tidmus); Auvora | 
(A. Evelyn Clark); and 
The Imp (Evelyn May 
Brown). 


DESIGN FOR AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 


(B III.) 


The PrizkE (TZwo 
Guineas) has been awarded 
to J/sca (Ethel Larcombe, 
Wilton Place, St. James’s, 
Exeter). 

Honourable mention has 
been given to Pan (Fred. 
H. Ball); to Vadtota 
(Miss E. A. Lilley); Zév/us 
(Will E. Tyler); <Adsmet 
(Edgar J. Simmons) ; Reg 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP, C III) 


(Francis Reynolds); aris (Samuel Crane) ; 
Dicko (Griselda Wedderburn); and Jsca (Ethel 
Larcombe). 
WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
(C II.) 

The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded to 
Tesnus (W.'T. Greatbatch, 30 Smallbrook Street, 
Birmingham). 

The Second Prize (/fal/f-a-Guinea), to Hiems 
(Walter G. Batchelor, Radwell House, near 
Baldock, Herts). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 

Caliban (H. Boéhmer, Germany); Sanditwir 
(S. Friezenberg, Holland) ; and C/oissonné (Harry 
Wanless). 
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LAY 
VICTORIAN ERA AND 
ART. 


THE 
ITS 


HE FIGURE ON 


“Tl am old enough to remember that time very 
well,” said the white-haired Man of Letters. 
“England was still powerfully affected by that 
great tidal wave of reaction which the immense 
drama of the Napoleonic wars had produced, in 
the generation before my birth. My father was a 
wet-bob at Eton in the year of Waterloo—the year 
in which the war spirit culminated, and then passed 
away almost as rapidly as chain lightning.” 

“The reaction which then began,” said the 
Critic, “was most potent in England, and not in 
France. Defeat has a tendency to put men on 
their mettle, whereas victory, after a debauch of 
rejoicing, is very often followed by a revolt against 
the very qualities of temper that avert defeat. This 
is why the reaction in question was most marked 
in England, where its influences on art and litera- 
ture, as well as on politics and commerce, were 
surprisingly varied. In course of time—towards 
the middle of the Victorian Era—it became a thing 
so curious, so ludicrously diverse in nature, that it 
reminds me always of those farces which send us 
laughing through eccentricities into real tragedy. 
In some of its phases it had much in common, 
now with Rousseau’s ‘Confessions,’ now with the 
Early Fathers of the Church; in others it was a 
Quaker; while in its business enterprise and 
rapacity, its money-making astuteness and greed, it 
was a very Shylock. Would that we had a Voltaire 
to write the history of it!” 

The Man of Letters smiled. 

“You will remember,” said he, “that there was 
to be no more such fighting as Scott loved. 
was to last for ever, so that England, in conformity 
with the political fairy tales of Cobden and Bright, 
could pursue at her ease the exalted duty of serving 
the rest of the world as a manufacturing slave. 
The performance of this duty certainly ulcered the 
face of the land with industrial slums, called ‘ busy 
hives of labour’; and it certainly exacted, year by 
year, its sinister battle-tolls, its many thousands of 
killed, of wounded, of maimed, and of ruined. Yet 
this industrialism was the fetish of those singular 
idealists, Bright and Cobden, who never once 
realised that they were glorifying a very sordid and 
hideous form of destructive war. 
that authors and artists revolted, and showed in a 


Peace 


Can we wonder 


great many varied ways how dissatisfied they were 
with their own times ?” 

“What I do wonder at,” said the Poet, “is the 
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fact that your question has received very little 
attention in written criticism. Recently I have 
read a vast amount of scribbling on Victorian 
Art and Victorian Literature, and I remember only 
one attempt to be historic and truthful. Why did 
the gay heart of Dickens become sad, sometimes 
even hysteric? Why was Thackeray oppressed 
by such a morbid quick sense of the littleness 
and wretchedness of mankind? Why did Carlyle 
turn so savagely on his own generation, and 
lose his dignity and his self-control? Or, again, 
why did nearly all the imaginative painters try 
to get away from their own time, wishing to be 
anything rather than true-born Victorians? Not 
to answer these questions in written criticism is 
to imply that art and literature are unaffected by 
the time-spirit, and that is ridiculous.” 

“Many other such questions might be asked,” 
said the Critic, ‘‘and one answer to all of them 
is very plainly suggested in the second part of 
‘Locksley Hall.’ Or one may give the brief reply 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, who said, about twenty-five 
years ago, that the native language of great art was 
dead in England, for general noble beauty pervaded 
life no more.” 

“Ves,” said the Man of Letters, ‘the Victorian 
Era, unlike the Elizabethan, outraged the zsthetic 
conscience of the most sensitive and gifted. It 
produced many true artists, but it could not nourish 
them with its science or with its industrialism. 
And when the end came, and the Victorian Era 
passed for ever into history, we found that we had 
no poet to sing worthily a national hymn of praise 
to the wise and good Mother-Queen, who during 
so many fevered years had been to us all the one 
abiding symbol of serene dignity and calm self- 
sacrifice.” 

“ And we must remember, too,” said the Critic, 
“that the most urgent work to be done now in the 
arts is nothing but a necessary war against some 
peculiar results of the last sixty years or so of 
‘progress.’ The crafts have to be rescued from 
the craze for cheapness; the jerry-builder has to 
be put under discipline, so that domestic archi- 
tecture may have a future, instead of a _never- 
ending funeral, in all growing towns ; and then, as 
to British painting and British sculpture, are they 
really stern enough in character? Do they not 
need some of that fruitful manliness of poetic 
temper which gave to the peasant art of Millet such 
a weight of earth-bred pathos and dignity, and 
which gives to Meunier’s sculpture a strength akin 
to that of Michael Angelo?” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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HE WORK OF Jj. M. SWAN, 
ARA. (PART II.) BY A. L. 
BALDRY. 


As a proof of the intelligence with which Mr. 
Swan has used his earlier training to help him in 
his later creative work, nothing is more convincing 
than the artistic atmosphere with which the whole 
of his production is surrounded. In his pictures, 
records though they are of absolutely scientific in- 
vestigation, there is never any lack of those pic- 
torial qualities which mark the interposition of a 
mind that is responsive to abstract suggestions. 
He knows how to subordinate his knowledge to the 
necessities of his art, and especially how to com- 
bine accuracy of statement and completeness of 
realism with the finer elements of design and inter- 
pretation. Science with him is only the foundation 
on which he builds the rest of his invention. It 
serves him as a guide, and safeguards him against 
inexpressiveness ; but it by no means takes the 
place of that intellectual independence which finds 
its best assertion in poetic thought and imaginative 
methods of presenting the results of his observa- 
tion. 

The combination of what he knows and what he 
thinks is particularly well illustrated in his paintings 
of animal life. The beasts he represents are set 
down on his canvas with all the precision and 
exactness of the professional naturalist. They are, 
if they are analysed in the right way, 
faithful diagrams of anatomical structure 
in which every bone and muscle is 
accounted for and every working detail 
is given its correct place in the construc- 
tion. Yet all this accuracy does not 
make the picture that results a mere 
piece of unemotional matter of fact. 
Other qualities come into play when he 
begins to clothe the commonplaces of the 
dissecting-room with the fancies of the 
studio, qualities that the plodding man 
with no faculty save that of remembering 
what he has seen could never hope to 
possess. By virtue of his endowment of 
imagination, Mr. Swan escapes entirely 
the danger of becoming a pedant, and 
wholly avoids the temptation to make 
his art simply illustrative. There is in 
his paintings and drawings a delightful 
absence of that hint of the handbook 
on natural history which is often felt in 
the productions of artists who have not 


the capacity to veil their precise informa- “JAGUAR” BY J. M. SWAN, A.R.A. 
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tion with poetry, or to temper realism with 
decorative freedom. 

Indeed, in everything he touches the most 
apparent characteristic is a kind of careless 
mastery, a suggestion that his work grows more 
or less in a haphazard fashion, and comes to 
completion without any deliberate intention on 
his part. ‘He gives us as a rule something that 
looks like a brilliant sketch full of agreeable little 
technical accidents that he has had the wit to 
embody in his pictorial scheme. The result he 
arrives at is sO spontaneous and direct that it is 
difficult to believe that he has taken any very 
elaborate pains to carry out a preconception to 
which he has devoted much preliminary thought. 
It is only by searching that the firm control he 
has exercised over every detail, and the minute 
care he has used in building up a most delicately 
balanced Construction, can be even partially 
appreciated. His spontaneity is actually a pro- 
duct of his training. It comes from no chance 
faculty for hitting upon the right thing at the right 
moment, but from a fully perfected knowledge 
of the way in which the mechanism of art should 
be concealed. 

It can safely be said of him that he never trusts 
to chance to give him the effects he desires, and 
that accident has nothing to do with the success 


of his technical method. His delightful freedom 
of touch, that invests even his largest canvases 
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with the freshness of a suggestion set down at a 
single sitting, is often arrived at by prolonged 
effort, during which the picture goes through 
many stages. He simplifies and subdues the 
structural details that lie 

beneath the 
modifies this fact and sub- 
ordinates that characteristic, 
until every part of the com- 


surface, he 


position fits accurately into 
its correct place. Mean- 
while he has never lost his 
hold upon the mental im- 
age that serves to guide him 
throughout the labour of 
execution, and he has the 
power to keep the image 
to the end of his work un- 
varied and unaffected by 
outside influences. The 
more complex the image 
more definite is the 
necessity for making his 


the 


realisation of itspontaneous, 
and the more careful must 
be his study of the devices 
by which he arrives ai his 
result. at 
the same time, there rests 


ultimate But, 
upon him a greater respon- 
sibility to keep out of sight 
the 
painting room, and to cover 
up the artifices that he has 
had to depend upon to 


the contrivances of 


prevent his picture from 
indefinite 
without meaning. 


becoming and 

There is in all branches of 
his practice, and especially 
in-his animal painting, this 
difficulty that he has to 
face—how to avoid those 
pitfalls that popularity puts 
in the way of the artist 
who has the conscience to 
desire to retain his own 
individuality. He would always collect a following 
by the mere assertion of his exhaustive knowledge 
of the things he has learned; and as a master of 
detail he would be worshipped by that large section 
of the public which delights in a record of every 
hair in an animal’s coat, or every wrinkle in a human 
face. But in that direction would lie a denial of the 
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personal quality which makes Mr. Swan nota painter 
of obvious things, like so many of the men about 
him, but a poet and a master of imaginative design. 
Quite possibly the materialist may find him too 
abstract, too indifferent to 
the charms of subject, and 
too much inclined to dis- 
regard the advantages of 
imitative art; and it is 
equally possible that the 
sentimental person may re- 
sent his disinclination to 
amuse the ordinary mind 
with little comedies in 
paint, or small dramas in 
which animals behave as 
if they had enjoyed the 
advantage of education in 
acircus. It must decidedly 
be admitted that Mr. Swan 
is not a Landseer, and that 
beasts with the emotions of 
humanity do not seem to 
have come within the scope 
of his observation. But he 
is the more to be respected 
for these very reasons. It 
is so easy to be popular by 
falling in with views that 
are held by the bulk of the 
people from whom come 
the rewards which the art 
worker desires to enjoy, 
that very real devotion to 
a high principle is needed 
to save even the best inten- 
tioned nature from yielding 
to temptation. 

It is especially his inclin- 
ation towards decorative 
principles that has aided 
Mr. Swan to control his 
own analytical instincts, 
and to resist the influences 
that have forced many other 
artists into unworthy triviali- 
ties. The love of line that 
distinguished him in his student days has lost none 
of its power over him with the lapse of years. It 
has matured, and has become more subtle and 
sensitive, more varied, perhaps, and fuller in 
meaning, but it is as evidently an indispensable 
part of his artistic intention now as it was when he 
listened to the precepts of Fremiet, and trod in 
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the footsteps of Barye. He has developed it by 
examination of the methods of other schools, and 
by studying the ways of many masters, until it has 
grown into an absolute passion. There is some- 
thing of the Japanese in the attention that he 
gives to pattern, and in the care with which curve 
responds to curve, and form balances form, in his 
compositions. There is a hint of Dutch art in 
his sobriety and massive simplicity ; and there is a 
note of the Italians in his striving after largeness of 
style and beauty of contour. But all these are 
brought into agreement by purely English common 
sense, which warns him against allowing any part 
of his equipment to unduly overshadow the rest. 
He keeps everything in proper proportion and 
adjusted in a relationship that is always logical 
and consistent. 

There is never the least difficulty in finding 
among his productions examples that illustrate 
to the utmost this characteristic desire to make 
line composition the first and foremost thing in his 
practice as an artist. It does not matter which 
branch of his art is chosen for examination, for 
practically the whole of it is inspired by the feeling 
for pattern that is the mark of the true decorator- 
In such pictures as Zhirst or Tigers, or such 
studies as the Ceylon Leotards or that of the two 


Leopards Feeding, it is as evident as it is in bronzes 
like the Jaguar or the Pumaand Macaw. Possibly 
it is more perceptible in the paintings and drawings 
than it is in the sculpture, because the planning of 
the lines is necessarily a more obvious matter in a 
flat design than in one which is built up in the 
round ; but even in those works where it is least 
easily traced its effect is recognised in the air of 
certainty and sure conviction that is the inevitable 
outcome of right construction. Whatever Mr. 
Swan may be doing, and whatever the medium he 
may be using, he never fumbles and never hesitates ; 
and he never suggests that he is feeling his way to 
a result for every detail of which he has not made 
the fullest preparation. He has the gift of being 
certain without being mechanical, and understands 
how to avoid on the one hand the bizarre irregu- 
larity that stamps the untrained artist, and on the 
other that easy and artificial elegance which comes 
inevitably from the neglect of nature study. 

But it must be noted that this habit of investi- 
gating problems of line has not kept him from 
success in dealing with other essentials of decora- 
tive art. He is not only a great designer, but a 
delightful colourist as well, with an extremely 
sensitive understanding of chromatic arrangement 
and combination; and he is_ extraordinarily 
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judicious in his observation of those minute grada- 
tions of tone by which delicate modellings and 
modulations of form must be expressed. He has, 
too, a fine sense of texture that serves him well 
both in painting and in sculpture. His colour 
is full of individuality, and has a character of its 
own. It is rich, harmonious, and _ impressive, 
generally low in tone and dependent for its effect 
upon well-considered relation rather than force of 
contrast. But it has in a marked degree the 
balance of area and the adjustment of exact pitch 
that are to be found only in the performances of 
men who have an intuitive knowledge of the way 
in which a colour scheme should be designed. It 
may be that he has acquired some of his control 
over these refinements of distribution and spacing 
from his sympathetic study of Japanese art ; but it 
arises, as it would seem, chiefly from the same con- 
structive instinct that guides him in his building 
up of the parts of his pictures and sculptured 
works. ‘To put anything out of its correct position 
is almost impossible to him. Whether he is dealing 
with colour spots or with the contours of living 
things the fitting of each detail into his mental 
plan is a matter of deliberate intention, and he 
would never shirk any of the difficulties involved 
in perfecting an arrangement that is in his view 
vital to the success of the work he has in hand. 


J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 





His motive, as far as it‘can be analysed in the 
management of colours appears to ve the carrying- 
out of the tones of his central object in all the 
accessories that are introduced to fill the space 
with which he has to deal. The setting is never 
an independent thing violently contrasting with 
what it surrounds. On the contrary, it is a 
necessary part of the decoration, an enveloping 
and absorbing addition to the main design. It 
gives atmosphere and mystery, and by the harmony 
of its association with the facts of the picture 
makes the whole result credible and convincing. 
From the popular point of view, it may be that the 
reticence of Mr. Swan’s colour and his habitual 
avoidance of garish effects do not entitle him to 
rank among the great masters of pictorial art ; but 
the more intelligent thinkers, who are not so ready 
to mistake exaggeration for power and assertiveness 
for mastery, find in him the highest qualities of the 
born colourist, and that exquisite sensitiveness to 
subtleties of combination that only the perfection of 
rightly directed training can produce. 

What is the secret of his astonishing skill in the 
rendering of texture and the expression of surface 
by devices. of handling can only be guessed. His 
imitative power is one of the most surprising of his 
capacities, for it seems to be altogether independ- 
ent of any tricks of execution and to be unaffected 
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LANDSCAPE IN OILS 
(By permission of Messrs. Boussod, Valaaon & Co. ) BY J. M. SWAN, A.R.A. 











by technical method. Nor is it in any way a result 
of labour. It is just as evident in his slightest note 
in pastel or black chalk as it is in a picture or 
statue on which he has expended 
strenuous effort. Presumably it comes from the 
rarest agreement between eye and hand, and grows 
out of a perfect understanding of the connection 
He 


appears never to be in doubt concerning the facts 


between observation and exact craftsmanship. 


that have to be selected for treatment, and he is so 
sure of what he has to do that he wastes none of his 
energies in groping after the direct way of recording 
what is before him. Moreover, his perception of 
minute variations of light and shade is acute enough 
to allow him to estimate the exact value of the 
smallest surface modellings and to suggest them 
correctly in his work. To hit the happy medium 
between exaggeration of relief and flatness, to draw 
with precision apparently indefinite markings, and 
to use an inexhaustible store of knowledge in his 
investigation of the little things that need almost 
microscopic analysis, are all characteristics of his 
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months of 





method, and to them he probably owes that perfec- 
tion of true finish by which everything he does is 
habitually distinguished. 

Certainly, his knowledge of what things mean 
serves him in this matter of surface expression 
fully as much as it does in his dealing with 
questions of construction and design. Only 
knowledge well tested and fully digested would 
make possible the marvellous truth with which he 
realises, even with a few lines, the complete aspect 
of his subjects. In his animal drawings especially 
he never leaves us in doubt as to the significance 
of the touches that he sets down upon his paper. 
Bone, muscle, folds of skin, the sheen of the fur 
are all accounted for and explained, each in its 
right way, and with an easy readiness that declares 
his insight into anatomical structure as thoroughly 
as his appreciation of the tone relations by which 
the modulations of the outside form are defined. 
Science in this forms the complement to art, and 
memory of earlier study helps to guide aright his 
observation of what is actually before him. 
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LANDSCAPE IN OILS 
( By permission of Messrs. Boussoa, Valadon & Co.) BY J. M. SWAN, A.R.A. 











In the practical part of his profession Mr. Swan 
is remarkable for his command over many materials. 
As a craftsman he is unusually well equipped, for 
he can express himself convincingly in almost all 
the mediums that are available for the worker in 
art, and he amply understands the possibilities 
and limitations of each one of them. As an oil 
painter he is fluent and direct, and yet quiet and 
well-disciplined. His touch is broad and easy, 
and he paints with a fulness of pigment that gives 
richness and solidity to his pictures ; but he avoids 
that display of brushwork for its own sake, which 
is apt to lead astray the man who suffers under a 
consciousness of his own cleverness. Even in his 
most detailed canvases there is no “niggling” and 
no straining after elaboration of paint texture. 
Every brush-mark is considered, deliberate, and 
significant, always beautifully drawn, and set down 
with concise intention ; and each one has its share 
in the completion of the technical scheme. No 
suggestion of haste ever weakens the effectiveness 
of his handiwork ; it reflects the habitual foresight 
that has been characteristic of the artist all through 
his life. Each touch is thought out before it is 
put on the canvas, and it fulfils its purpose exactly 
because that purpose has been thoroughly under- 
stood beforehand. It does not follow that Mr. 
Swan is a slow worker because he is deliberate in 
this way; on the contrary, he has a very definite 
gift of speed ; but no one knows better the difference 
between speed and hurry, and the value of pre- 
liminary care as an aid to rapidity of expression. 

His water-colours, pastels, and black-and-white 
drawings are equally to be praised for their strength 
and completeness, and for the manner in which 
they regard the distinctive qualities of the re- 
spective materials, In water-colour he is almost as 
forcible as he is in oils, but he gains his effects 
straightforwardly, and without any imitation of the 
more solid medium. For pastel, he has, perhaps, 
a greater liking than for water-colour. This method 
of working is so well adapted by its simplicity for 
his particular purposes, and gives him so readily 
the results at which he aims, that it is easy to 
understand his preference for it over another that 
is less tractable and less trustworthy in its 
mechanism. To be able to draw in colour without 
being hampered by the tricks of his medium is for 
him an especial advantage, as he can devote his 
whole attention to the subject before him, and can 
record it without a moment’s hesitation while the 
impression it has made upon him is fresh in his 
mind. It is this rapidity of working that gives to 
his pastels their unusual quality. They are 
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astonishingly sure and delightfully certain, and 
have been carried out obviously in moments of 
enthusiasm when the best part of his artistic 
nature has been centred upen something that 
seemed to him to be worthy of a special effort. In 
black-and-white he is even more summary in his 
manner, and more often than not he simplifies his 
statement so as to confine it to little more than a 
single detail. 

To his sculpture he devotes all his powers of 
design, and all his love of flowing line and 
exquisite intricacy of curve and modelling. He 
begins by building up his work in large, simple 
masses, in a curiously rugged and uncompromising 
fashion ; and these masses are carefully adjusted 
and their relation one to the other exactly decided 
before the filling in of lesser details is taken at all 
into account. Even in the final finishing and 
working up of the surface he preserves the same 
sort of largeness of execution, and tries to retain 
something of the spontaneous ease of the first clay 
sketch. To be superficial or mechanical is as far 
from his intention in sculpture as it is in oil 
painting. Such easily attained qualities are not 
what he desires ; he wants instead the bigness that 
comes from the pursuit of great ideals, and he pre- 
fers the ruggedness that means much to the sham 
finish that is only too often a cloak for uncertainty. 

Indeed, in this the whole character of Mr. 
Swan’s art can be summed up. It is rugged and 
large, with the forcible assertion of what he believes 
that is only possible to a man who has too much 
independence to try to make friends with people 
whose minds are always wavering under outside 
influences. The fashions of this school or that are 
nothing to him, and he would never surrender his 
beliefs to curry favour with the world. He knows 
that his convictions are not the careless conclusions 
that-come from hasty study; and he feels, as 
he can without conceit, that on his own subject 
he can hold his own against any opponent. So he. 
takes up his position and sturdily refuses to yield 
to any pressure that may be put upon him by 
the timid lovers of weak convention. He is 
moved to protest against the trivialities that 
are the resort of the incompetent, and he makes 
his protest effectual by his avowal of his own 
strong creed and by the illustrations he gives of 
his confidence in the faith that he professes. From 
such a personality, work that is suave and elegantly 
artificial is not to be expected—it would be too 
incongruous and too unnatural. But we may well 
be thankful for the presence of such an artist in 
our native school. He is a rallying point for men 























who feel, as he does, that our art needs vitalising, 
and wants the infusion of new and healthier blood. 
There is something exhilarating in his ruggedness, 
and his strength is refreshing. 


A. L. B. 
OME MODERN ITALIAN 
ARTISTS. BY DR. ROMNALDO 
PANTINLI. 


Ir Italy has had its awakening to the arts, it 
has certainly been confined to the second half of 
this century. With its foolish and phlegmatic 
academies in a state of chaos, the country at last 
came to realise that the true value of art was to be 
found, not in the mechanical reproduction of lay 
figures, but in true and free communion with 
Nature herself. And in this sane and salutary 
awakening Italy has had—it may be insisted 
without the least hesitation—the great consolation 
of knowing that formerly it was its own profound 


and fertile Renaissance which illuminated the 
whole world with the splendour of its art. 
It suffices to visit, however hurriedly, the 


principal galleries of Florence and Rome, of 
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the 


that 
artistic superiority of the Italian masters arose from 
their intense love and their deep study of truth. 


Paris and London, to be convinced 


Herein we recognise how complete, how laborious, 
artists 
succeeded in obtaining absolute reality and in 


were the studies whereby these great 


fully expressing their ideals. 

These studies by artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries show the most exquisite regard 
for character and beauty of form. But these are 
facts which need not be insisted on to the student 
of art. 

Now, Italian art, rising worthily to the simple 
interpretation of Nature, naturally clings to the 
The 


unity 


special traditions of its greatest periods. 
character, without losing the 
acquired by dint of such heroic force, must needs 
spring forth anew in all its radiance. Take, for 
example, three of the most powerful and charming 


national 


artistic personalities produced in Italy of recent 
years. They come from three different districts, 
and in each we find a true reflection of their 
several characteristics. 

In the Grand Palais, in Paris, there are now 
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exhibited numerous drawings by Giovanni Segantini 
and Luigi Serra. Of the latter it has been said, 
and too often repeated, that he drew for drawing’s 
sake ; and his insatiability in doing and re-doing 
his work certainly at first sight seems to give colour 
to the suggestion ; but seeing that Serra was ever 
seeking to realise the outline with absolute accuracy, 
and to put everything into truest perspective, he 
can hardly be blamed on this account for all the 
care and labour he bestowed on his productions. 
On the other hand, the drawings of Giovanni 
Segantini—unhappily removed from us in the 
height of his fame—attract the attention of the 
spectator by qualities of a kind altogether different 
from those of Serra. His types and scenes interpret 
reality in another manner entirely. One observes 
that the lamented artist aimed at giving a very 
complex character to his figures rather than 
securing their exact representation ; and _ this 
character he ever strove to invest with a special 
charm of poetry and mystery. Yet he has left us, 
together with a large and powerful black-and-white 
drawing of his picture A/a Stanga, a fairly 
numerous collection of studies of attitudes, etc., 
destined to assist him in giving completeness and 
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exactitude of form to his work, should he have so 
desired. 

A very different artist, Filippo Palizzi, of Vasto, 
who died also in 1899, full of years and honours, 
occupied a special place as a draughtsman. He 
devoted himself mainly to the representation of 


“intimate ” 


animal and vegetable forms in all their 
simplicity. While examining and analysing reality, 
he caught its true meaning, and mastered all its 
difficulties. The numerous small paintings dis 
played in Rome in a special room at the Galleria 
d’Arte Moderna plainly demonstrate his great 
powers as a draughtsman. 

I have had the good fortune to examine closely 
many of his pen-and-pencil sketches—some so 
delicate as almost to seem evanescent, others bold 
and full of movement. My conclusion is that 
Palizzi, critic and analyst par excellence, expressed 
himself not less excellently with pen and pencil 
than with the brush. 

Having thus rendered homage to three illustrious 
artists of the past, let me speak of some of our 
most distinguished living draughtsmen. Of course, 
in a brief article such as this it is impossible to 
present anything like a complete picture of the 
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whole Italian art movement. 
painter is in close relationship to the merit of 
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the draughtsman; moreover, the drawings now 
reproduced, unfortunately—for reasons beyond our 


centrol—do not include examples of 
several representative men, such as 
Morelli, F. P. Michetti, and other artists 
of the Venetian group, notably Mario 
de Maria. 

Cesare Laurenti and Pietro Fragiacomo 
are Venetians. The first-named is a fine 
artist endowed with a keen, yet gentle, 
poetic spirit, which enables him to pene- 
trate the hidden mysteries of sorrow ; at 
the same time, as his iftratto plainly 
shows, he in no way neglects the closest 
observation of face and form. Ina word, 
he is not content to be merely mystical 
and obscure. Of the merits of Pietro 
Fragiacomo, the sincerest and most vigor- 
ous of our Italian sea-painters, the readers 
of THE Srupio (see Vol. XVIII) will 
not need to be reminded. 

Segantini was not only the greatest 
and most original landscapist in Italy 


’ during the latter part of the century, 


he was also a most distinguished teacher. 
Two of his pupils are Giuseppi Pellizza 
and Angelo Morbelli, the one a fine 
idealist and the other a realist of no 
little power. A special word is due to 
Vittore Grubicy, of Milan, an able critic 
and a splendid draughtsman, who, by 
his unwavering friendship and invaluable 
advice, did much to assist Segantini in 
the pursuit of his art. 
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In the true Tuscan group are Telemaco Signorini 
and Giovanni Fattori. Signorini, one of the 
pioneers of the new movement and an accomplished 
writer, has exercised great influence over our 
younger artists. His vigorous etchings of the 
vanished heart of Flerence, and his bright and 
luminous landscapes, have quite an original stamp. 

Fattori has a different manner, rougher, more 
complicated. He is our only true soldier painter ; 
and the movements of a horse, or the most intricate 
and diverse military scenes, are illustrated by him 
with wonderful resource and feeling. 

The work of Giovanni Costa since 1850 has 
practically been confined to the glorification of the 
loveliest scenery of Italy and England; and the 
sureness of his ¢echnigue, combined with the clear- 
ness and limpidity of his drawing, has preserved 
the Roman artist from the fatal coarseness which 
marks so much Spanish painting. 
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Drawings by Edoardo Gioja, of Rome, agree- 
ably recall the ineffable grace which was and is the 
essential charm of the ideal faces by Leonardo 
da Vinci. ‘The young Roman painter has suc- 
ceeded in realising the singular fascination that lies 
in fechnique and in expression. His heads are a 
genial interpretation of the antique, and no mere 
mechanical and false reproduction. ‘To convince 
oneself that such is the case one has only to examine 
the beautiful Four Seasons reproduced in a recent 
number of ‘THe Stupio (Vol. XXI, No. 94). The 
same spirit of knowledge and love of the Quattro- 
cento inspires another young artist, Adolfo de 
Carolis, who certainly neglects nothing to obtain 
the most noble decorative effects in his work. 

The productions of G. A. Sartorio are instinct 
with strength and a certain ardent pagan magnifi- 
cence. He is an artist who had the honour of 
being appointed some years since a professor at 
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STUDY FOR AN ANGEL 
BY EDOARDO GIOJA 
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Weimar. An artist to his 
finger-tips, cultured and 
fanciful, he has done much 
admirable work in pastel 
and otherwise, his realisa- 
tion of the sense of animal 
life being particularly 
strong. 

From the drawings of 
Carlandi there emanates 
an ample and melancholy 
sentiment of the Roman 
Campagna and of its rich 
and majestic villas. ENAMELLED BUTTONS 

Other noble artists are 
Biseo, Coleman, and Count Parisani. 

A notable revival of the art of pen-drawing is to 
be recorded in Bologna, where several young 
artists, conspicuous among them being Majani and 
Alfredo Baruffi (Barfredo), are doing excellent 
work. The drawings by the last-named artist, now 
reproduced, have a delicate, symbolical character, 
and show uncommon ability and refinement. 


OME RECENT WORK BY NEL- 
SON AND EDITH DAWSON. 
BY EDWARD PF. STRANGE. 


IN the history of the crafts there is no more 
interesting problem for the student to consider 





BOX, WITH STEEL AND SILVER FITTINGS 
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than that of the decay and revival of what one 
may, for want ofa better term, call personal work- 
manship. In the beginning of things, when the 
potter or metal-worker was content with his calling, 
and not ashamed to stand or fall by his own skill 
therein, no one dreamed of associating the names 
of other people with his work. Those who needed 
the things he made came to him and bought; it 
they were dealers, he still kept what credit or dis- 
credit might be attached to his work, and his wares 
were valued accordingly. And he made his own 
patterns. 

This state of things —the highest conceivable for 
the development of good craftsmanship—lasted 
well through the Middle Ages and the best period 
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of the Renaissance. ‘Towards the end of the 
latter —the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
still persisted as far as their workmanship was con- 
cerned—the guilds of craftsmen took care of that 
—but became modified in another direction by the 
gradual development of the pattern-maker as a 
separate individual—we call him a designer now-a 
days. This movement was 
felt earlier on the continent 
than in England, and was 
due perhaps to the influence 
of that group of great 
goldsmiths of the sixteenth 
century, who were also 
engravers, and who used 
the latter art as an easy 
means of multiplying their 
patterns-—perhaps for the 
benefit of pupils. At all 
events, the history of the 
goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ 
craft shows a large increase 
in published designs up 
to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; and 
an absolute decay of in- 
vention from the end of 
that period until our own 
time. The old designer, 
who also had ‘a working 
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knowledge of the trade for 


which he drew, seems to 
have faded out of existence ; 
and, in his place, was left a 
mere artisan without imag- 
ination, without enterprise, 
without even an artistic 
tradition worthy of the 
name, who relied only on his 
employers’ stock pattern- 
book, and had no personal 
interest in the things he 
made beyond the earning 
of his weekly wage. 

It would be an interest- 
ing and worthy task to 
trace the history of the 
revival of craftsmanship 
during the last fifty years, 
but this is neither the 
place for it nor the object 
of the present essay. 
With the short statement 
that the credit for the 
personal initiative therein must be given to William 
Morris and the first members of the Arts and 
Crafts Society ; and that no slight assistance has 
been afforded by the collection and exhibition of 
examples of much of the best of the old work in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, I must pass on to my immediate object, the 
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discussion of the work ot one of the ablest ex- 
ponents of the new methods, Mr. Nelson Dawson. 

At the outset it is necessary perhaps to remark 
that the movement has as yet received little sup- 
port from the ranks of working jewellers and 
goldsmiths. Most of its practitioners were trained 
in the first place to one branch or another of the 
Fine Arts. Mr. Dawson made a not inconsider- 
able reputation as a painter in water-colours, and 
the recent exhibition of his work held by the Fine 
Art Society in Bond Street shows that he has by 
no means lost his skill in this branch of art. But 
about fifteen years ago he first turned his attention 
to working in the base and precious metals, and 
hitherto has had little cause to regret the change. 
It is with his achievement as a goldsmith, jeweller, 
and enameller that I have now to deal. 

It is fortunate, seeing that he is a designer of 
great taste and fertility, that he came to this work 
unhampered by the traditions of any school of 
ornament, and with no more historical equipment 
than was due to the general course of study avai - 
able in his day for the students at South Kensington. 
He has had to acquire for himself his technique, 


and develop his patterns as his skill grew in work 
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manship. To this cause 
is due what will always 
be accounted one of the 
specially excellent qualities 


of his work—a consistent 
harmony of design and 
execution in which the 
material always holds an 
honourable place. The 
modern “trade” jeweller, 
fur instance, is as a rule 
ashamed of his gold. His 
only object seems to be to 
display great clusters of 
brilliant gems of painfully 
perfect quality held together 
anyhow by a metal of which 
the price is the one re- 
commendation in his eyes. 
But in Mr. Dawson's rings 
and pendants, the beautiful 
metal which frames his 
jewels or enamels is always 
treated with conspicuous 
dignity as a worthy element 
in the composition ; and it 


BY NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON repays the craftsman ac- 


cordingly. Moreover, Mr. 

Dawson is a good colourist 
—too good to restrict himself to the faultlessly 
perfect, faceted stones in which alone the heart 
of the trade jeweller delights. There are 
artistic beauties in broken colour; and _ in 
burnished gems which often—indeed, almost 
always—give a finer result than the more costly 
and formal productions of the lapidary. So that 
it is a notable characteristic of Mr. Dawson's 
jewellery that his gems are by no means always 
of the highest trade standard; indeed, that they 
are often deliberately selected from a point of 
view which the merchant seems most curiously to 
despise—that of beauty. 

His use of enamels, again, has an individuality 
which is worthy of remark. This material has too 
often tempted its users into what one feels impelled 
to call almost a misuse of it. The brilliancy of 
colour, and the fascination 





even the uncertainty 

of the process of producing it, has induced most 
enamellers to strive after pictorial effects, with 
quite unsatisfactory results. Enamel can rarely 
be used as a pigment; its limits are too severe. 
lsut as a gem, a frank acceptance of its splendid 
qualities always produces good results. The cunning 
artificer is able, working in this material, to com- 
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mand both shape and colour to an extent quite 
impossible with natural stones ; and to arrange his 
composition accordingly. The employment of 
bright foil beneath the enamel gives the requisite 


brilliancy of light when 
required; and herein again 
the larger surfaces attain- 
able give scope to a work- 
manlike and, at the same 
time, imaginative treatment 
of the setting. On such 
principles, and for such 
purposes, most of Mr. 
Dawson’s enamels are 
made by—it must be said 
with a welcome recognition 
—Mrs. Dawson. 

To turn to a considera- 
tion of some of the actual 
results attained on these 
lines and by these methods, 
the first place must be given 
to the presentation caskets 
which the Dawsons have 
produced. All lovers of 
handicraft who visited the 
Royal Academy exhibition 
of 1899 will remember the 
fine piece of work of this 
kind then exhibited, with 
its simple and effective 
ornament and lozenges of 
enamel, and its wise reticence in the matter of 
unfretted metal. Not less excellent was the 
casket, made in 1900 for presentation to the 
Speaker by the Corporation of Carlisle, which 
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TROWEL IN SILVER AND ENAMEL 
BY NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON 


showed a more lavish use ot colour and symbolic 
device: this the Royal Academy, with an in- 
consistency hardly creditable to that august body, 
declined to exhibit. A less formal and very charm- 
ing work of similar nature is the “Kipling Posy 
Casket” in silver and cloisonné enamel, of which 
two illustrations are now given; a most dainty 
rendering in fine craftsmanship of the verse 
Buy my English posies ! 
Kent and Surrey may — 
Violets of the Undercliff 
Wet with Channel spray ; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe 
Midland furze afire 
Buy my English posies 
And I'll sell your heart's desire ! 


A commission entrusted to Mr. Dawson in 
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1899 and ably executed by him, was the making 
of the trowel (illustrated on this page), and 
box to contain it (page 169), for the use of 
Her late Majesty the Queen when laying the 
foundation stone of the new buildings of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
The trowel is of silver and enamels, and the box 
enriched with worked steel and silver. It is to be 
hoped that the example thus set, in the highest 
quarters, of encouraging the individual work of an 
artist in a direction in which he is especially in- 
terested will be followed to a greater extent in 
future. The decoration of the completed buildings 
should afford many opportunities of employing old 
Kensingtonians of proved ability. 

A combination of metal and enamel is es- 
pecially suitable to the purposes of heraldry, 
which demands simple and brilliant colours com- 
bined with conventional ornaments and forms ; 
and in this branch of art Mr. Dawson has also 
done some notable work, of which we reproduce 
a specimen—an Heraldic Badge (page 170) in 
cloisonné enamel; while a cloak ornamentation— 
also in silver and c/oisonné—is an example of a 
type of personal ornament essentially modern in 
feeling, and yet free from that grotesque strain- 
ing after effect at any cost, which characterises so 
much of the design of the last decade. Among 
the earliest and finest uses of enamel, its adaptation 
to the brooch or button is quite pre-eminent, and 
it is little short of marvellous that the women of 
our day should not adopt this beautiful decoration 
to a far greater extent than hitherto. Of jewellery 
pure and simple the Go/d Necklet, with pendants 
of enamel and star sapphires, is a dainty and charm- 
ing type. The chain is slender, but thoroughly 
well-made and of great strength, so that its very 
delicacy serves to heighten the effect of the attach- 
ments, built up as they are with a most just sense 
of proportion and harmony of colour, into a grace- 
ful and effective whole. ‘Those who visited the 
exhibition of work by Mr. Dawson at the Galleries 
of the Fine Art Society in New Bond Street last 
winter will remember many other examples of 
ornaments similar in feeling to the subject of our 
illustration: one is especially worth recalling, a gold 
necklet, Forget-me Not, with green and blue trans- 
lucent enamel on gold; and another, alike in subject, 
with spinel rubies and irregularly-shaped opals. Mr. 
Dawson has made the suggestions to be obtained 
from simple English flowers quite a personal char- 
acteristic of his work, and at the same exhibition 
his Speedwell, Daisy, Love-in-a-Mist, Crocus, and 
other floral emblems were used with great skill 
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and refinement. ‘The Copper Altar Plate, which 
we reproduce, bases its claims to our consideration 
on severe and appropriate simplicity of decoration 
and perfect proportion and fitness for its purpose. 
In feeling it is as good as the English work of the 
thirteenth century, while there is nothing merely 
imitative about it. 

This quality of genuineness is, after all, perhaps 
the highest recommendation of the Dawsons’ pro- 
ductions. They are not copyists; they design 
specially for the work in hand just what seems 
best fitted for the use to which that work is to be 
put, and the material in which it is to be ex- 
ecuted; and their design is carried out with honest 
endeavour to secure thoroughly good construc- 
tive workmanship, extolling unduly neither the 
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material nor the pattern, but consistently keeping 
in view the honour due to each. It is by such 
means only that good craftsmanship exists. 
EpwarD F. STRANGE. 
( The artists reserve the copyright of all the designs 
illustrated in the above article. ) 


SPANISH PAINTER: FRAN- 
CISCO PRADILLA. BY DELIA 
A. HART. 


SoMEBODY says that no matter how frivolous 
our age may be, it is nevertheless the most 
serious art that is surest of success. This truth 
is demonstrated in the work of Senor Francisco 
Pradilla. Born at Zaregoze, the youth of Pradilla 
appears to have been one long up-hill 
struggle, his parents being in reduced 
circumstances, and the lad, whose one 
dream was art, unable to obtain the 
means to prosecute his studies. At 
Madrid, whither the future artist repaired 
in quest of his ideal, he was obliged to 
accept some humble employment, by 
means of which he contrived, aided by 
drawings done for illustrated papers—in 
hours stolen from his night’s rest—to 
obtain bread for his aged parents and 
himself. In those days of privation the 
painter's character was formed—a char- 
acter in which dominate strength and 
sincerity, qualities visibie in his work. 

About this period Fortuny chanced 
to see Pradilla’s drawings, and he im- 
mediately prophesied a brilliant future 
for the almost desperate young artist. 
We next find Pradilla the successful 
competitor for the pension which secured 
him a place at the Spanish Academy of 
painting at Rome. Later he was elected 
president of this academy. Arrived at 
Rome, a new and glorious horizon burst 
upon the artist. Is it not Victor Hugo 
who says, “Inspiration is always pre- 
ceded by meditation”? This fact was 
recognised by Pradilla, who meditated 
long before giving rein to his inspiration 
in the fine historic paintings by which 
he is so well known. Harmony in 
movement—one of the greatest diffi- 
culties a painter can experience, but 
one which was the triumph of Rubens 
—is in the work by Pradilla, Ze Coup 
de Maitre. Fine, free, firm, may be set 
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down as the qualities with which the pencil of 
Pradilla is endowed. 

Senor Pradilla has read much, seen much, 
travelled much, is an able historian and erudite 
archzologist, and he has been decorated by the 
Emperors of Austria and Germany. France has 
bestowed upon him the cross of the legion of 
honour ; Spain has invested him with the order of 
Isabel Catolica: and Italy, where he has passed 
the best years of his life, has showered honours on 
her adopted son. Senor Pradilla is an ardent 
admirer of British art and artists, with whose work 


he is thoroughly acquainted. 
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The painting known as Juana /a Loce was the 
first to bring Pradilla prominently to the fore. 

It is chronicled that Juana, wife of Philip de 
Borgogne and mother of Charles the Fifth, being 
distractedly in love with her handsome husband—a 
reputed flirt—became possessed of a superhuman 
jealousy which over-balanced her intellect. Philip 
meantimé “shuffles off the mortal coil,” and his 
unhappy Queen Juana, in a frenzy of grief, insists 
on accompanying the corpse to its last resting- 
place, situated at the furthest extremity of Spain, 
Granada—then the burial place of the royalties 
being five hundred miles from Burgos, where Philip 
died. The route lay through a 
wild, uninhabited country, utterly 
impracticable to vehicles of any 
description, so that the Court, the 
prelates, nobles and knights, who 
made up the funeral procession, 
had a long trudge, her Majesty 
leading, behind the coffin. The 
pathetic scene given us by the 
painter takes place at the close of 
a bitter December day when three 
months had already been passed 
on the road ; footsore and perishing 
from cold, the Court mourners 
spied the walls of a convent, 
hailing the prospect of hospitality 
contained therein with delight. 
The Queen, who felt neither cold 
nor fatigue, acceded to the request 
of her people, and the bier was 
taken into the church of the 
convent, the Queen in close at- 
tendance on her treasure, when 
suddenly a shriek was heard from 
the horrified Queen, who screamed, 
“Out, out of here this instant!” 
Her Majesty had come unwittingly 
into the camp of the enemy. The 
inhabitants of the convent were 
not—as supposed — friars, but 
nuns, 

The painting is a drama—‘“ the 
old, old story” —told us again under 
novel and abnormal conditions, 
intensely sad, and interwoven with 
a thread of insanity which invests 
with a peculiar interest the heroine, 
notwithstanding the eccentric flights 
which provoke a smile. The spec- 
tral figure of the worn-out queen, 
PRADILLA in whose gaze, fixed upon the coffin, 
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can be detected the wanderings of a mind shaken by 
the mad jealousy which still consumes her, the coffin 
itself, illuminated by the light of a miserable camp- 
fire, the smoke of which is utilised by the painter 
to detach the sombre centre-figure, the well-disposed 
groups which crouch around, half dead with ex- 
haustion, who had been so ruthlessly deprived of a 
warm shelter by the unconscious cruelty of an 
afflicted woman, are all remarkably finely rendered. 
The dawning light which illumines feebly the dreary 
scene—including the obnoxious convent—all com- 
bine to render the painting a drama in all save in 
theatrical accessories and get-up. 

La Entrega de Granada, which painting adorns 
the “Senate” of Madrid, was next completed by 
Pradilla, and, like its predecessor—which, by the 
way, is to be found at Madrid, presiding in the 
“modern art section” at the “ Prado”—was 
painted at Rome. In the annals of history there 
is perhaps no more thrilling page than that chosen 
by Pradilla for this magnificent canvas. The 
Spanish monarch and his consort on horseback, 
arrayed in robes of state, and attended by the 
court, await the arrival of the unhappy Moorish 
king, the handsome “ Boabdil,” about to render 
up to his conquerors, the Spaniards, the keys of 
Granada, the home of his people, which it had 
taken his enemies eight centuries to conquer. 
Upon either side of the Spanish monarch stand, in 
brilliant uniforms, men-at-arms ; a page holds the 


silver bridle of the queen’s white Arabian steed. 
The court ladies cluster behind her majesty ; nobles, 
knights, and generals forming the guard of honour 
stand near the royal personages. The gleam 
of armour, the waving of banners, and the staves 
of lances indicate the presence of those who 
had finally forced Moorish submission; mean- 
time is seen approaching sadly from an opposite 
direction Boabdil, mounted upon a splendid 
Arabian charger ; he is about to dismount, when 
he is saved from this last humiliation by a depre- 
catory sign from the Spanish king. The followers 
of the fallen Boabdil appear on foot, according to 
the arrogant stipulatory terms of the conquerors. 

Realism is the predominant note in this remark- 
able work — the realism which transfers to the 
spectator the thoughts which animate the expres 
sion of each countenance. The horses are masterly 
productions, recalling the animals of Velasquez. 

As pendant to La Entrega de Granada was 
painted £7 Suspiro del Moro, or Last Sigh of 
the Moor, which gives us the heart-broken young 
Boabdil at a distance from Granada. The fallen 
potentate has dismounted, and is kneeling upon a 
rocky eminence— which eminence is known to pos- 
terity by the title selected by Pradilla for this paint- 
ing—and in this humble posture he gazes for the last 
time on his beautiful lost Granada, which is faintly 
seen at the foot of the mountain range. Upon the 
distant city the fugitive sunlight falls for a moment, 
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for it is a wild day, the wind rages, the clouds are 
being driven, and the flowing robes of the Prince 
and those around him flutter in ever changing 
folds. Through a defile, making their way slowly, 
and taking the path which their chief and his 
immediate friends have traversed, follow the horse- 
men of ‘‘ Boabdil the Unlucky.” 

An exquisite scene is reproduced in the beautiful 
still waters of the Paludes Pontinas, the lagunas 
famous in classic lore for the journey of Virgil 
and Horace to Brindisi, where the two friends 
embarked, traversing those mysterious morasses 
in one of those picturesque sandalos, or small 
craft which plied then, as they do now, plough- 
ing through the luxuriant vegetation, an under- 
growth of plants, flowers and rare mosses. ‘lhe 
Paludes Pontinas lie 
the Monte de Circeo, where existed 


between the Tirreno Sea 


and the 
cave of Circe in the mountains of Volsgos and 
Ernescos, haunts immortalised by the “ A‘neid.” 
In the Strada del Santuario the painter gives us 
a scene from among the popular and pious customs 
of the peasantry who dwell in the “Campagna di 
Roma.” Pilgrimages to the shrine of “ La Madona 
di buen Consiglio” here take place annually on 
the 8th of September, and are 
patronised by poor folk. 
vow, they often come long distances, and on 


very largely 


Complying with some 


arrival at the territory of the Madona, which is 
approached by a bridge, they cross it on bended 


knees, kissing the ground at intervals of some 
seconds. 

Pradilla gives us a delicious peep into the 
customs of the people of his country in the 
charming picture, Za Misa al Aire Libre. Upon 
a rocky eminence commanding the bay of Vigo 
is seen a little hermitage known to the peasantry 
as “ Nuestra Senora de la Guia,” which possesses 
among those pious simple folk the fame of 
miraculous cure, To this sanctuary thousands 
are attracted annually in the warmest part of the 
summer, when the grand féte of the year is held. 
The heterogeneous assemblage in divers postures 
and in the picturesque dress of the country are 
found scattered around in the near neighbourhood 
of the little chapel; peasants, fisher-folk, sailors, 
pilgrims, sickly and robust, youth and age, lame 
and blind, some in repose, some in motion. ‘This 
painting is of miniature dimensions, a miniature 
before which Meissonier would have paused in 
delight. 

A picture entitled Deshoje de. Maiz gives 
us the gleaning season in the Campagna. It is 
an animated scene in the “Plaza,” which is 
surrounded by rustic cabins. Women, young 
and old, whisper and laugh as they carelessly 
glean. ‘The old lady, proprietress of the farm, in 
high bad humour, looks on and scolds from her 
position on an elevation, from whence she can 


inspect her work-people. A peasant woman is 
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just about to place her child in its cradle, and the 
men, while their wives and daughters toil, are 
settling themselves down for a sleep. 

Invested with the poetry of medizval times is 
the “idyll” entithkd La Corte de Amor, which 
gives an episode in Italian customs, particularised 
in the once popular F’éte, in which, in those feudal 
days, the dames and knights, lords and masters 
took part. The scene is 
very imposing with the 
numerous figures, remark- 
able for the diversity of 
their stamp, costume and 


expression. 

Devia A. Harr. 
ORSE MY- 
THOLOGY 
AS ILLUS- 

TRATED BY AN- 
TOON MOLKEN.- 
BOER. BY HENRI- 


ETTE HENDRIX. 
Wuo does not rejoice 
when a man breaks away 
from a worn-out tradition 
in art and asserts his right 
to use his own gifts without 
fear of authority? Some 


artists, no doubt, have 


chosen a new direction, 


only to be scornful in their 
attitude to old things ; it is 


not to them that we owe 


‘“YGDRASIL, THE TREE OF LIFE” 
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any form of great art. ‘The true pioneer is never 


iconoclastic in temper. He loves the greatness 
of the past, but he knows that conventions grow 
old and become worse than useless, and he feels, 
too, that something better and higher should be 
made to exist in their stead. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that all true 


pioneers are laughed at when they first make 
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their appearance, and many a young artist of un- 
questionable talent, but of little energy, prefers to be 
false to himself rather than brave the uphill struggle 
For my 
part, I am willing to respect every artist’s faith, 


against ridicule and misunderstanding. 


however strange it may seem to me, if only it is 
the result of serious thought and not of foolish 
eccentricity. 

Antoon Molkenboer’s work seems to be worthy 
of respect. This young Dutch artist has en- 
deavoured to deal, in a decorative manner, with 





‘* MOTIVE OF LOKI, THE WARRIOR” 
BY ANTOON MOLKENBOER 


the gods and heroes of Norse mythology —that 
Norse mythology which has inspired so many 
bards, and which provided Wagner with the 
material for most of his great creations. 
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‘*THE SHIELD OF THOR, THE PEASANT” 
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Take, for instance, the “Edda,” and later poems 
of this nature. In these there is a mythical and 
symbolic connection between all the things treated 
of. Faithful to this, Wagner gave a deep inner 
sense as well as a sense of beauty to every melody. 
Molkenboer has followed the same example with 
pencil and brush, and Wagner’s /eitmotive are 
replaced by ornamental lines that originate from 
one fundamental idea in Molkenboer’s work. 

‘The foundation of the world, as related in the 
“ Edda,” is the basis on which he builds his com- 
positions. First there was a chaotic darkness, in 
which Alvater sat meditating. From his medita- 
tions sprang the three roots of the tree of life, 
Ygdrasil (page 181), which arose from the mingling 
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of coldness, heat and spirit (water, fire and air). 
Molkenboer represents the line of water by a blue 
wavy line, the line of thought by a gold one 
with a knot in it, the line of fire by a curling red 
one, all of which are found used frequently in his 
ornaments. 

The worlds of coldness and of heat are repre- 
sented by squares (which mean solidity), that of 
spirit by a circle (which means infinity). On 
these principles more complicated motives are 
constructed, and existing shapes from nature are 
used. Thus we see designs representing two 
birds, the principle of coldness, water, life, love ; 





** SHIELD OF STARKAD, THE OBEDIENT” 
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three birds flying in the air—the principle of 
spirit, inspiration, sublimity ; a bird fighting a 
snake (page 182)—the principle of heat, fire, battle 
and death. 

And from these principles ornamental shapes of 
the three chief gods of Norse mythology are derived 
—Thor, god of love and festivity; Odin, the god of 
inspiration ; | oki, the god of battle. 

One of Molkenboer’s compositions shows us 
the coming together of the three principles from 
which the tree of life arises (page 181). We see 
the mingling of the three elements, and at the same 
time we perceive Life and Death in the shape of a 


snake gnawing at the root of the tree Ygdrasil. 
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DECORATIVE PANEL OF THE TRILOGY, ODIN-THOR-LOKI, WITH THE FOURTEEN NORSE HEROES 
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And Fate, the symbol of which is the sisters three, 
is also shown. 

From this basis all the ornamental drawings 
relating to Norse mythology are constructed. In 
the garments of gods and heroes, helmets, weapons, 
shields, and every detail are seen the principal 
motives, so that we can find 
out their meaning through their 
outward appearance. ‘To quote 
some of them: Thor’s garments 
show the wavy line of water, 
and the motive of the two loving 
birds; and his shield is made 
up of the three motives in 
regular order (page 182). Loki’s 
shield, however, is used as a 
menace to mankind, and it 
shows the motives wideapart, sur- 
rounded by lines of wild waves 
and wind and fire. A splendid 
shield is that of the giant 
Starkad, showing a snake killed 
by a spear (page 183). Other 
fine examples are Sigurd and a 
Walktire. All the ornaments 
correspond with what is told of 
them in the legends, and people 
who are well versed in the tales 
of the Nibelungen will easily find 
out the meaning of the details. 





**SIGURD'S BELT” BY A. MOLKENBOER 


Now one might ask, What is the object of all this 
work? Wagner did not only give us his motives 
(Zitmotive), he showed us also his glorious com- 
Well, Molkenboer’s object is to make 
compositions as well. He has made some draw- 
ings representing G/adsheim and The Heroes in 
184 


positions. 
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Walhalla, on one of which (page 183) we see the 
three gods, Odin, Thor and Loki, with Walkiiren 
and heroes on either side, and in the other we 
see Odin under the tree of life, supported by the 
heroes, and Sigurd receiving a horn from Hilde 
(page 182); and, finally, a sketch of a Walkiiren-ritt 
(page 181) that makes us think 
of Wagner’s lovely melody. 

But Molkenboer considers all 
this work as a forerunner of 
what is to follow. When it was 
exhibited in Amsterdam every- 
body was struck by the logical 
way in which he had worked 
everything and by the 
handsome designs that were 
the result of his endeavours. 


out, 


Mr. E. Arthur Rowe’s draw- 
ings of “ Old-World Gardens ” 
that have been lately exhibited 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery 
are worthy of being remembered 
as daintily-handled records of 
pretty subjects. Technically they 
were full of interest, for they 
were drawn with an unusual 
grace of manner,and they were 
painted with a great deal of 
sympathy and subtle feeling. In his treatment 
of contrasts of colour, and in his management of 
line composition, the artist showed excellent dis- 
cretion; and though in the series of drawings 
there was no evidence that he had made any effort 
to break away from accepted conventions, his com- 
mand over details of craftsmanship was sufficiently 
evident. By way of a contrast, Mr. W. Lee-Hankey’s 
water-colours, hung in the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society, may be compared with Mr. Rowe’s brilliant 
little notes. Mr. Lee-Hankey takes a more sombre 
view of nature, and records his observations with 
greater reticence. He paints largely and simply, 
and aims rather at the impressiveness of thoughtful 
suggestion than at the lighter qualities which are 
possible to the realist, who looks at out-of-door sub- 
jects with a keen appreciation of their daintiness and 
bright variety. His style is in many ways peculiar 
to himself, and expresses an original and interesting 
conviction about the use of devices of technique. 
As a colourist he is reserved and serious, but 
always consistent, and he understands admirably 
how to harmonise modulations of colour by invest- 
ing them with an appropriate atmc sphere. 
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OW TO USE A LEAD PENCIL 
WRITTEN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED BY E. BOROUGH 
JOHNSON. 





IN attempting to deal with this subject, at the 
request of the editor of THe Srupio, I purpose 
speaking of the various methods that.I find most 
useful in work in lead pencil, an implement of 
art that very few appreciate at its proper value. It 
is always exceedingly difficult to express one art in 
the terms of another ; but in the present case the 
drawings here reproduced will, I hope, sufficiently 
demonstrate my remarks. 

To draw with the lead pencil in an intelligent 
and artistic manner, especially when making a 
tone drawing, requires much and_ constant 
practice, for it is a most difficult medium 
to manipulate 
really well; but 
what a beautiful 
and expressive 
medium it is ina 
hand that is prac- q io \ : gh ns 
tised and able! S 
Yet, somehow, it 
is but little under- 
stood, and there- 
fore but little 

F appreciated, by 






the general pub- 
lic. Nor is it 
used as generally 
asit ought to bein 
our Art Schools. 
With an ordinary 
BB pencil, on 
smooth paper 
such as I will pre- 
sently describe, 
it is possible to 
give every degree 
of gradation of 
shades, from the 
most delicate to 
the deepest tones. 
The qualities and 
the varied text- 
ures that can be 
obtained with 
the pencil are 
infinite, and with 
constant practice 
they can be 








How to use a Lead Pencil 


achieved with an apparent ease that few other 
mediums possess. 

Again, the art of pencil-drawing can be quite as 
personal and as characteristic in expression as pen- 
drawing, if not more so; and the pencil has the 
advantage of a wider range of effects, whilst for 
handiness and cleanliness it stands alone. The 
lead pencil is more applicable to comparatively 
small work than to large, and is particularly ex- 
pressive when the artist wishes to make rapid 
studies from the nude where it is necessary to 
render with a flexible and vigorous line the action 
and pose of the model. With practice an artist 
may obtain perfect control over his pencil, so as to 
render in any degree desired either the most 
subtle or the strongest modellings ; and this may 
be done with a brilliancy and vitality of touch, 
combined with a spontaneity of execution, which 
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will enable him to mark his impressions of tone 
and form without limitation. 

The pencil used in the method here advocated 
should be a valuable adjunct to the handling of 
the brush, for this technique is very much akin to 
brush-work, as I hope to show clearly in this article. 
It seems to me that for delicacy of tone and for 
beauty of texture the lead pencil has no equal 
amongst black-and-white mediums. 

Many technical points have now to be men- 
tioned. In the first instance the sharpening of 
the pencil in a right manner is most essential for 
the methods of work here described ; it should be 
cut in the way shown by the sketch on page 185, the 
wood and lead cut away more on one side than the 
other, exposing a flat edge of lead. The pencil, again, 
should be held, as indicated in the drawing on 
page 186, between the first finger and thumb, with 
the end of the pencil lying between the third and 
little finger. In this manner the pencil is held 
both firmly and flat, thus giving a broad, brush- 
like stroke, or a sharp, decisive touch, equally 
applicable for broad treatment and high finish. 
This method of pencil drawing should perhaps 
more properly be called “ pencil painting,” for it 
is really a combination of point and tone painting, 
the manner of treatment somewhat resembling the 
brush-work of a Frans Hals portrait. The aim is 
to make every touch intelligent and vital, spon- 
taneous and loose. By studying good photographs 
from the paintings of Frans Hals—and excellent 
photographic reproductions of this painter’s works 
can be seen in the Art Library at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum—the student will fully understand 
my meaning, and obtain an excellent object-lesson 
in the methods advised. Now this is no doubt a 
very difficult method of using the pencil, requiring 
simultaneously keenness of vision, spontaneity of 
touch, with truth of tone and form. To obtain 
these effects one must have the right kind of 
pencil and paper. ‘The best pencil known to me 
—and I make use only of one—is Winsor & 
Newton’s twopenny BB; and the paper I gene- 
rally draw on is that used by chemists for wrapping 
up bottles, etc. It is a machine-made demy paper, 
and I believe it has no special name. This 
paper I find absolutely perfect for pencil tone 
drawing, but owing to its thinness the draughts- 
man should endeavour to be spontaneous and 
certain, or else with much rubbing out the 
paper will lose its surface and its quality. The 
smoothest side, the one without a grain, is the 


right side to work upon. I have used Blackburn’s 
studio paper, and found that also good, perhaps 
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better for a beginner to practise upon, for it is 
stouter, and consequently will bear more rubbing. 
A first-rate indiarubber is Webster’s, which is of a 
putty consistency ; it easily lifts the lead, and by 
moulding with the fingers to a point, it will be found 
most useful both for picking out the lights and 
for making them sharp. As the chemists’ paper 
is very thin, it should have several sheets placed 
under the drawing. I generally work over about 
half a quire ; this gives an elasticity to the touch 
equivalent to the pressure of a brush upon a 
canvas, and it aids one materially in one’s striving 
after delicacy and subtlety of modelling. Ad- 
ditional qualities and textures can also be rendered 
by placing a sheet of rougher paper beneath the 
drawing. For delicate modellings and tones I use 
a small tortillon, and for larger passages the little 
finger or hog-hair brush. 

Softness and roundness can be obtained by laying 
all the separate tones side by side. This, if one 
may use the phrase, is a mosaic treatment of 
putting on the touches, each touch having its true 
form and value ; and if this is done correctly, good 
construction with solidity will be the result. 
Practice only will give the amount of pressure 
needful to mark the true tones. As to charm of 
accident, which is of such value and interest in 
an artistic drawing, it comes from rapidity of 
workmanship. The blacks and the darker tones, 
in order to be brilliant and of a good quality, 
should be put on with a firm and decisive touch, 
and not gone over two or three times, else the 
surface will become shiny and the quality will be 
spoilt. 

The tone drawing of the old man’s head, on 
page 188, is drawn with a thick loose lead 
pencil. After the head was sketched lightly in 
outline, the shadows were put in first, then the 
half tones, and finally the lightest tones. By this. 
means it is easier to get a looser and more open 
effect of work. A flat hog-hair brush was used for 
the lighter tones, and the blacks were put on directly, 
so as to obtain depth and brilliance. The lead 
being cut to a flat edge, enabled me to get the 
flat, sharp touches such as are seen on the nose 
and other places. The lights were left, but where 
necessary were sharpened with Webster’s rubber. 

In the drawing on page 186, all the delicate 
tones were got by using a tortillon, while the back- 
ground was produced by shading over a spotty, 
grained texture placed under the drawing. 

When making pencil studies in outline from the 
nude the drawing must be done in a free spirited 
manner, but before a single line is put in the 
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model should be very attentively observed, in order 
to learn by heart all its characteristics and propor- 
tions. Portions are not to be examined till the 
whole has been surveyed. Then, when its form 
has been learnt by sight, the draughtsman should 
work at fever-heat, drawing in a light and flowing 
manner, all the time feeling for the form and also for 
the continuity of his lines. Of course he must keep 
well in mind the balance of the figure, suggesting 
bone and muscle by the modulation of his pencil, 
and accenting the sharp edges with more decision 
than those that appear soft and blurred into the 
background. The principal searching-out lines 
should be drawn very lightly, and they should not 
be rubbed out, but left, as they will give interest 
and spirit to the drawing. When the correct line 
is found it should be fixed by a stronger and firmer 
stroke than the other helping lines. There should 
be no flagging of interest, no lost enthusiasm ; if 
you work in a cold passive manner the drawing 
will become tame and commonplace. 

The study for Zhe Crucifixion (page 195) is 
given to demonstrate the above remarks, and I 
wished to include.a preliminary outline sketch of a 
nude figure, showing more particularly the feeling 
for the lines, but the sketch was found to be too 
delicate to reproduce well. 

The Head for Evangeline, Her Cottage, and The 
Violinist are given as examples of delicate finish 
attainable with the BB pencil and paper stump. 
The last-named also shows the texture of the 
muslin dress obtained by a broad manner of 
treatment. 

I will conclude with a few remarks concerning 
style, that subject so absorbing to the artist, that 
all-important factor which goes such a long way 
towards lifting a drawing from the realms of 
commonplace. Style, as we all know, is a versatile 
quality. To be great and notable it must be per- 
sonal. Style in drawings, more than in anything 
else, reveals the artist’s soul. The simplicity of a 
sketch, with all its meaning condensed into its 
simple suggestiveness, reflects the draughtsman’s 
character more than his finished work can do. 
Therefore I would say to the beginner, Copy no 
one, but closely study all the greatest masters of 
style. In particular go to the fountain-head, to 
the greatest masters, Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and the great men of the 
Renaissance. By close study from the best 


examples of these mighty draughtsmen the serious 
student will build upon a solid foundation an indi- 
vidual and characteristic manner of expression 
entirely his own. In the drawings by Michael 





How to use a Lead Pencil 


Angelo, with his wonderful powers of draughtsman- 
ship and perfect knowledge of form, every line 
appears to be living, and is drawn with consum- 
mate knowledge, intelligence, and deep feeling, 
giving the action of the line with intensity and 
actuality. Michael Angelo’s drawings appear to 
palpitate with life; the lines in his designs compel 
attention by their vivid power of extracting the 
great essentials from the object. One feels, 
perhaps, more the power of the sculptor than that 
of the painter in the grandeur and anatomical 
knowledge of this great master’s style. The style 
of Raphael’s drawings, with their exquisite grace 
and lovely rhythm, is in its feeling more 
musical to the senses, whilst Leonardo’s line 
appears to me more subtle, sensuous, and dreamy. 
Observe that fine example of his genius, the 
cartoon for Zhe Virgin and Holy Child, St. Anne 
and St. John, drawn in black chalk, to be seen in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, which 
in its mysterious and beauteous feeling is more like 
some lovely dream than a man’s handiwork. Again, 
to take a colourist, Andrea del Sarto, his style, with 
its rich flow of line and feeling for lost edges, seems 
to me to suggest colour more than form—in fact, 
each artist expresses his prevailing feeling for form 
or colour in the style of his drawings. The 
student, when first drawing from the nude model, 
is inclined to draw in a nervous and hesitating 
manner ; but he should let himself go—draw more 
rapidly, and if possible have fine examples of the 
best masters’ drawings before him to refer to. 
Amongst the many excellent pencil - drawings 
done in England, those by Professor von Herkomer 
and Lockhart Bogle are, to my mind, the finest 
examples of this particular method of drawing 
—and from these two artists I learnt most of 
my pencil technique. My friend Lockhart Bogle 


died, unfortunately, last year. He was an excellent’ 


draughtsman and a perfect master of the lead 
pencil, while his drawings were admirable both in 
technique and quality. 

E. BoRoUGH JOHNSON. 


The seventeenth annual exhibition of the work 
done in the classes of the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association will be held in the Gallery of the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, from the 16th to the 
2oth of May. The exhibition will include examples 
of wood-carving, inlay, metal repoussé, embossed 
leather, basket-work, spinning, and other arts and 
industries. ‘There will also be exhibits from the 
Brabazon and Home Art Schools for Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—An excellent little exhibition 
was opened at the Holland Fine Art 
Gallery at the beginning of last month. 
Several of the most interesting among 
the modern Dutch artists were represented in it, 
and a special display was made of the works of 
G. Poggenbeek, one of the ablest members of the 
school. His contributions included a series of 
sketches which illustrated delightfully his capacity 
for summarising cleverly and expressively his 
observations of nature, and showed well his com- 
mand over technicalities. In his more elaborated 
drawings his delicate sense of colour and _ his 
knowledge of atmospheric effect could be very 
heartily commended. The most noteworthy of 
the pictures and drawings in the gallery that were 
contributed by other artists were a large sunny 
landscape with cattle, by W. Maris; a strongly 
painted and well-drawn landscape by Th. de Bock, 
and some clever canvases by M. Boks and 
J. Bosboom. The collection as a whole was 
thoroughly acceptable and was very well selected. 


The Spring Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
includes several very good pictures of modern 
Dutch and English artists. There are excellent 
examples of James Maris and William Maris, a 
notable arrangement of low tones of green and grey 
by A. Mauve, and a clever landscape, Zhe A/i// by 
the River, by J. Vancouver. ‘There are, too, 
several very characteristic canvases by Corot, 
Troyon, Van Marcke, Daubigny, Israels, and E. 
Boudin, a couple of sound and workmanlike 
pastorals by G. Clausen, a landscape with cattle, 
Sunny Pastures, by Mr. Bertram Priestman, and 
some studies of nature by Mr. Peppercorn 
and Mr. Whistler. Perhaps the most memorable 
painting in the gallery is M. Claude Monet’s Pond 
at Giverny, a record of wintry twilight that is ex- 
traordinarly well understood and amazingly vivid 
in its expression of a curiously indefinite effect of 
aérial colour. His treatment of the snow-covered 
ground and frosty air is quite admirable in its truth. 





We are able to give this month a reproduction 
in facsimile from a vigorous and brilliant study in 
coloured chalks by Mr. Gerald Moira, representing 
A Man Struggling with a Centaur. It was made 
before the art students of South Kensington as an 
example of freedom and method in rapid com- 
position. 
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DINBURGH.—The outstanding quality 
of this year’s Royal Scottish Academy 
is not so much interest of subject or 
freshness of idea as directness and 

virility of handling. Real personality of con- 
ception and significance of design are rare here 
as elsewhere, and there is obviously a needless 
fear of subject among the younger painters, who 
seem to confuse subject itself with the literary 
treatment of subject which was common with such 
of their predecessors as the late Thomas Faed, 
who, having been an H.R.S.A., is represented in 
this exhibition by two characteristic works. Buta 
certain painter-like quality of execution and a 
pictorial, if not deeply intellectual, way of concep- 
tion have united for some years to stamp the 
Scottish exhibitions as the product of a people 
with a distinct gift for painting. Many of the 
pictures shown are, of course, wanting in these 
qualities, but the proportion into which they enter 
is undoubtedly gratifying. 





For a while back, in consequence of the more 
liberal spirit that has animated the Academy, its 
exhibitions have been the most representative in 
Scotland. Mr. McTaggart, intent upon the un- 
trammelled expression of that original view of 
things which is receiving such triumphant and 
fascinating demonstration in the wonderful show 
of his recent work now open, is, as usual, a non- 
exhibitor ; and this year Mr. Hugh Cameron, 
Mr. Melville, Mr. Edwin Alexander, and Mr. 
Hornel are absentees; but the work of Messrs. 
Guthrie, Walton, Roche, Lavery, Henry, Macgregor, 
Paterson, and 1). Y. Cameron is to be seen side by 
side with that of Sir George Reid, Messrs. Wingate, 
Alexander, Gibb, Robert McGregor, McKay, 
Lorimer, and Macgeorge, to choose some repre- 
sentative names from the two wings of the Scottish 
school—a state of matters which, managed with a 
sincere regard for the best interests of art in Scot 
land, should result in lasting good. 


Most of those named show characteristic work, 
and some, such’ as Messrs. Alexander, Guthrie, 
Roche, and Henry (with Mr. Orchardson, whose 
Lord Lothian ranks with his finest portraits), are 
seen quite at their best, while, of younger artists, 
Mr. John Bowie in portraiture, Mr. Gemmell 
Hutchison in genre, Mr. George Smith in 
animal painting, and Mr. J. C. Mitchell in land- 
scape, may be singled out for special praise. Mr. 
Macgillivray’s sculptures are the most personal and 
accomplished in the galleries ; but the work of Mr. 
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Birnie Rhind, the runner-up in the recent election, 
which gave Mr. Macgillivray the well-earned honour 
of full membership, if still wanting in personal 
distinction, shows a great advance on previous 
achievements, while Mr. D. W. Stevenson and 
others exhibit pieces marked by the qualities one 
has come to associate with their names. In the 
water-colour rooms, the absence of drawings by 
several of the more prominent workers in that 
medium — owing to a 
disagreement about the 
treatment of their work 
—is less noticeable than 
one would have expected, 
but the want of support 
from Mr. Edwin Alexan- 
der, perhaps the most 
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exquisite 


draughtsman 
in Scotland, 
Mr. R. B. 


Nisbet, and 
others, is to be 
deplored. The 
chief drawing 
is the late W. 
neeciigedigien tag E. Lockhart’s 


DOOR-PLATE ‘ 
BY G. A. BAILEY Durham, which 





is at once an 
exceedingly able exercise in technique 
and a very fine treatment of a beautiful 
and inspiring subject. Mr. Lockhart’s 
art is further represented by Gi/ Bilas 
and the Archbishop of Granada, one of 
the best of those Spanish pictures which 
are the most distinctive things he did. 


IRMINGHAM. — The annual 
exhibition of works by the 
students of the Birmingham 


School of Art recently held PIERCED AND REPOUSSE COPPER TRAY 
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CARVED AND CHASED SILVER BELT, SET 
WITH CARBUNCLES AND TURQUOISES 
BY MISS L. G., DALE 


at the Society of Arts rooms here showed on 
the whole a satisfactory advance from last year 
in nearly all the various departments. In the 
modelling section there were two good plaster 





BY MISS D, HAGER 
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models, tor execution in beaten lead, by Miss K. M. Eadie 
and Miss E. A. Page respectively; Mr. G. A. Bailey was 
represented by a modelled design for a metal door-plate and 
handle, of which an illustration is given on page 199 ; and Miss 
E. M. Horton’s model for an alms-dish in copper repfoussé, 
with panels in relief representing symbols of the four Evan- 
gelists showed good design and modelling. Some good 
friezes in relief were shown by Miss E. B. Holden, Miss 
E. M. Horton, and Miss G. L. Parsons. 


There were some admirable designs for jewellery and metal 
work, including examples sent by the students of the Jewellers’ 
Association School, Vittoria Street. Considerable originality 
and taste were shown in a brooch of beaten silver, set with 
malachite, by Mr. B. L. Cuzner, who also deserves praise 
for a well-carried-out design for a cigar-lighter, to be made 
in silver and steel, with enamel. A pendant, in wrought silver 
set with an opal and 
seed pearls, by Mr. A. 
H. Jones, was very 
effective; as were also 
two clasps, one in carved 
silver set with  car- 
buncles, by Miss L. G. 
Dale (page 199), and 
anotherin silver repousse, 
by Mr. H. C. Craythorn. 
Other objects worthy of 
mention were an enamel 
design by Miss G. M. 
Rankilor, and a brooch 
by Mr. A. H. Bishton. 


A Cup in_ beaten 
silver, by Mr. R. Vale, 
attracted attention by 
reason of the simple 





but delicate placing of SILVER BROOCH BY B. L. CUZNER 


the handle, and a word SET WITH MALACHITE 





SILVER BUCKLE 
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SILVER PENDANT 
WITH OPAL AND SEED PEARLS 


BY A. H. JONES 


of commendation is due to Mr. 
A. R. Clarke’s designs for caskets 
and boxes. Mrs. Yates’ octagonal 
copper vepoussé dish was very beauti- 
ful, a feature of it being the beaten 
foliage, which was delicately repro- 
duced in soft outline. Miss D. 
Hager displayed her versatility in a 
well-carried-out copper tray, pierced 
and repoussé (page 199), and in a very 
strong wood block for black and white 
reproduction, cut by herself. The 
same student showed in addition a 
sheet of designs for jewellery, with 
a good effect of colour and simple 
design. Other exhibits in this class 
calling for notice were Mr. M. M. 
Holloway’s design for a copper 
casket relieved with steel and 
enamel, Mr. F. E. Wallbank’s de- 
sign for a leather casket mounted 
in silver, and Mr. A. M. Roberts’ 
simple but good sketches for 
wrought-iron fire-irons. 


Amongst the designs for fabrics 
Mr. E. F. Bird’s Zuli~s showed 
good design and a subdued colour 
scheme in blue and grey, with 

















flowers in white relief, while Mr. H. J. Fowler’s 
stencilled hanging was very harmonious in colour 
and well adapted to its purpose. 


Miss G. Morris’ series of four coloured sketches 
for stained glass, representing the Four Winds, 
were well filled out in design and pleasing in colour. 
Mr. M. A. Armfield displayed an appropriate 


medizval spirit in his design entitled Zhe Pot of 


Basil, and Mr. W. M. Wildblood showed two 
good designs for plain-leaded glass, in which the 
old round knobs were used to good effect. 

A. S. W. 


UBLIN.—Two exhibitions have recently 

been held in the National Gallery of 

Ireland which deserve more than a 

passing notice. The first, a loan 

collection of the works of Sir Frederick W. 
Burton, who for so many years filled the 
position of Director of the English National 
Gallery, was of unique interest, since no exhibi- 
tion of his collected works had ever previously 
been held. It is not, perhaps, generally re- 
membered that Burton was an Irishman, and that 
he began his artistic career as a portrait draughts- 
man in his native country. He, afterwards passed 
on to water-colour work, in which he achieved 
considerable success ; but after his appointment to 
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HOUSE AT GENEVA DECORATED BY EDMUND REUTER 
( See Switzerland Studio-Talk) 


the directorship of the National Gallery he aban- 
doned painting altogether. His works, chiefly in 
the hands of private collectors, are in consequence 
little known to the general public, the most 
familiar being perhaps the head in chalks of George 
Eliot in the National Portrait Gallery. Amongst 
the pictures by Burton, over one hundred in number, 
recently on view in Dublin, three or four may be 
singled out for special mention. The portrait of 
Miss Palliser, painted in 1871, is charming, and, 
like the Venetian Lady, The Turret Stair, the 
Faust and Marguerite, and several of his other 
works, shows distinct traces of pre-Raphaelite in- 
fluence. Indeed, some of Burton’s unfinished 
sketches and studies of drapery show an artistic 
faculty akin to that of the early Florentines. The 
201 
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collection included two portraits of Miss Helen 
Faucit—one as Antigone, in which character she 
appeared in Edinburgh in the forties. This latter 
portrait, along with two of Burton’s other works— 
The Turret Stair and a West of Ireland landscape 
—was recently bequeathed to the Irish National 
Gallery by the late Miss Margaret Stokes, and now 
forms part of the general collection. 


The second exhibition consisted of that portion 
of the Vaughan collection of ‘Turners which has 
fallen to the share of the National Gallery of 
Ireland. It will be remembered that, under the 
terms of Mr. Henry Vaughan’s will, his fine collec- 
tion of Turner water-colours was divided between 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, with the proviso 
that they should be kept in a specially constructed 
dark cabinet during eleven months of the year, 
and only hung for public inspection during the 
month of January. Amongst the drawings that 
have thus been acquired by the Irish National 
Gallery is the famous sketch of the Ducal Palace, 
Venice, which was valued for probate at £1,000. 
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It shows Turner’s skill as 
a colourist at its very 
highest, the luminous 
treatment of water and 
sky being equal to any- 
thing he ever did. 
Another Venetian picture, 
San Georgio, is a revela- 
tion of Turner’s art of 
strong expression with the 
most apparently limited 
resources, while the Z¢é/e 
Noir, a Swiss mountain 
scene, is also an excep- 
tionally fine work, the 
modelling of the rocks in 
the foreground and the 
suggestion of distance 
being alike admirable. A 
cool grey sketch of Lake 
Lucerne forms a charm- 
ing contrast to his more 
positive style, as shown in 
the fiery picture.of Yar- 
mouth by sunset. Alto- 
gether this collection, 
which consists in all of 
thirty-one drawings, is a 
most interesting one, 
and the Gallery is to 
be congratulated upon 
so valuable an acquisition. E. D. 


BY EDMUND REUTER 


WITZERLAND.—Mr. Edmund Reuter’s 
work as a decorative artist is already 
well known to and appreciated by readers 
of THe Stupio. His feeling for the 

decorative value of tree, flower, and fruit, and the 
care with which, while bringing out their essential 
character and beauty, he weaves them into rich 
harmony of colour and design find full expression 
in the finely-designed tapestries he has just executed. 
There are six in all, and each is of great beauty. 
They are painted in water-colours on coarse canvas. 
The prevailing colour is a low-toned green, that of 
the tree-trunks grey or brown, the depth of forest 
or orchard of a deep indigo, the fruit and flowers— 
colchicum and cyclamen—being of course painted 
in their natural colours, Of the trees chosen, we 
have in one of the tapestries the branches of the 
apple-tree mixed with those of the ash, in another 
the oak and Spanish chestnut appear, and in a 
third the vine and the walnut-tree. The beauty of 
the design and execution of these tapestries is 





























































equal to the best work of the kind this artist has 
done. Mr. Reuter has also won golden opinions 
of late by his fine design for the decoration of the 
printing-office of the well-known Genevese book- 
seller, Mr. Eggimann. It consists of a vine on one 
side of the composition and a pomegranate on the 
other, rising from a conventional flower-bed to the 
gable above the fourth storey. The branches and 
the scrolls bearing the names of two firms are 
thrown into relief from a blue background. 
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ARIS.—Paul Renouard, the well-known 
draughtsman, has just completed a large 
album of thirty-eight plates, which is 
to be presented by the Ministry of 

Commerce, /x Commemoration of the Universal 
Exhibition of rg0o (such 
is the title of the album), 
to all the official workmen 
who took part in this great 
Festival of Peace. The 
plates consist of dry-points 
and photo-engraved repro- 
ductions of drawings. The 
frontispiece, representing 
the Gallic Cock, aureoled 
and surrounded by sym- 
bolical emblems, is an 
etching in three colours. 
Portraits of M. Emile 
Loubet, MM. Millerand, 
Waldeck- Rousseau, Picard, 
and several foreign commis- 
sary-generals,are prominent. 
That of the President of the 
French Republic is really a 
masterpiece ; it would be 
impossible, I think, to por 
tray M. Loubet’s character 
istic features with more 
delicacy or with a truer 
sense of physiological 
reality ; indeed, I doubt if 
the portrait just completed 
by M. Bonnat is more life 
like than this. Then we 
have Les pieds de la Tour 
Eiffel, seen from above, a 
curious piece of perspective ; 
La Rue des Nations; Le 
Trottoir Roulant, two works 
in dry point showing M. Re- 
nouard at his best. Note PORTRAIT STUDY 
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next Le Changemeni des Lampes Eléctriques de la 
Tour Eiffel, showing two workmen in mid-air at- 
tending to the globes used in the illumination of the 
famous structure; L’entrée de la Pagode Indo- 
Chinoise ; Le cortege des Malgaches ; and, finally— for 
I must cease my quotations—Za montée de la Foule 


vers la Salle des Illusions, a superb plate, full of 


deep meaning, showing in its vivid touches the 
frantic rush of the vast mass towards the staircase 
of the Salle des Fétes, in other words, towards the 
region of mirage and imagination. G. M. 


UDAPEST.—The recent winter exhibi- 

tion was particularly rich in figure pieces. 

Among the Biblical scenes special 

mention may be made of Joseph Sold by 

his Brothers, by Charles Ferenczy, a strong piece 
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1 AUTUMN E BY IGNACZ UJVARY 


‘“IN THE VALLEY” BY BELA GRUNWALD 
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“© HARVESTING ” BY SANDOR BIHARI 
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** TRANQUIL. WATERS” BY ISTVAN BOSZNAY 
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of originality, and Laszlo Hegediis’ Zva, a finely- 
painted work of brilliant colouring. Prominent, 
too, were Filip Laszlé’s portraits of Pope Leo XTIT. 
and Cardinal Rampolla, which will rank among 
the very best work, both in character and in treat- 
ment, yet done by this worthily-esteemed young 
painter. Charles Ziegler’s Portrait Study, a repro- 
duction of which is given on page 203, is charming, 
alike in colour and in execution. 


Among the best of the genre pictures was Ferencz 
Paczka’s Hungarian Peasant Girls (see page 207), 
his chief merits being strong characterisation and 
picturesque treatment. Full of fine feeling, too, is 
Sandor Bihari’s Harvesting (see page 205). Ignacz 
Ujvary showed a whole series of pictures, of which 
the best was An Autumn Evening, which, in its 
honest observation of nature, and its broad, free, 
treatment, was certainly one of the finest pictures 
in the exhibition. An illustration of this work is 
given on page 204. 





** BOYS WRESTLING ” 
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Honest study of nature was also seen in Oscar 
Glatz’s Boys Wrestling (reproduced on this page). 
Béla Griinwald contributed a poetical landscape, 
In the Valley (see page 204); and other prominent 
exhibitors of landscapes were Igndcz Ujvary, 
N. Katona, Istvan Bosznay and G. Magyar. 


A. T; 


NTWERP.—In Edgar Farazijn, who, 
during the first half of February, ex- 
hibited some forty of his newest canvases 
in the Salle Verlat, we have undoubtedly 

a painter of high merit. He belongs to that 
category of painters—ever numerous in Holland 
and in Flemish Belgium—which is attracted by 
scenes of humble life among the toilers afloat and 
ashore. Now at Katwijk, in Holland, now on the 
coast of West Flanders, he shows us the shrimpers, 
wet breast-high with the salt water, dragging 
their big nets along; or the old men, busy with 
their mending, as they tell the old stories to 
their little grandchildren ; or the fishing 
vessels making ready for some distant 
expedition; or the little donkey, patiently 
waiting, harnessed to a cart, while his 
master lifts out the nets; or again, the 
younger men resting and smoking their 
pipes on some boat upturned on the 
sands, the “old salts” sagely discussing 
the last big storm, and so on. 





Farazijn, who has never had any pre- 
tensions to rank as the head of a school 
or as a discoverer of new material, has 
judiciously profited by the latest methods, 
particularly that of the “A/ein-airistes” of 
1880—1890. Without achieving the 
perfection of enveloppe shown by Marcette 
and Hens, or the extraordinary distinction 
and delicacy of Claus, he nevertheless 
gives a beautifully fresh and bright vision 
of nature in his sea-pieces and landscapes, 
through which, moreover, as in all his 
works, there runs a delicate note of 
melancholy. 


In the exhibition in question this touch 
of poetic sadness was observable every- 
where, particularly in his best efforts, 
such as Au Soir dans les Dunes, Clair de 
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‘© HUNGARIAN PEASANT GIRLS” 


La Levée des Filets, &c. 
these pictures, that the artist has been deeply 
touched by the scenes he has depicted, and that 
he has been content to rely on a faithful represen- 
tation of things as they are. Other sound, honest 
works of his, done in the fine manner of the best 


One realises, on seeing 


Flemish masters of the past, are Derniéres Lueurs 
de Soleil, La Maison du Pécheur, Maisons a Katwizk, 
and Zhe Portal (see page 208), which appeal irre- 
sistibly to the cultured eye. 


Several new works by Jacob Smits, the shy and 
solitary maitre of Mol-en-Campine, demand men- 
tion. I refer particularly to an admirable Adoration 
des Mages, which was bought at once, without 
being exhibited, by one of the few really sound 
judges —— among amateurs—-of modern art in 
Brussels ; to his landscape, Za Zempéte approche, 
which in some respects recalls certain of Rem- 
brandt’s works ; and to Ze Symbole de la Campine, 
a pastel of great plastic beauty and rare poetic 


charm. There are also some delightful portraits 


of children. 





(See Budapest Studic-Talk ) 


BY FERENCZ PACZKA 


This month (April) there will be opened, thanks 
to Frans Hens, in the Salons ot the Cercle Artis- 
tique, or “Kunstverbond,” a tolerably complete 
display of the works of the late painter, Evert 
Larock, who died early in February. This exhibi- 
tion should prove attractive to connoisseurs. 





I saw recently, in the studio of the gifted artist; 
Karel Mertens, a picture, still incomplete, which 
promises to be an absolute masterpiece, a work far 
better than any this rarely gifted and versatile 
artist has yet given us. It is simply a group of 
the picturesque garb of Zeeland, seated 
in a field, with the bright and joyous 
sun shining over the high wall and the 
roofs in the background. I shall have more to 
say of this painting when it is finished. 

P. DE M. 


girls, in 
working 
summer 


HILADELPHIA.—Great 
like Chicago and Paris, have usually 
furnished admirable opportunities for 
the display of the sculptor’s art. The 

Pan-American Exposition, to be inaugurated at 
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Buffalo in 1901, will be no exception to the rule. 
The buildings and grounds will be beautified with 
groups of statuary and with fountains of striking 
design by American sculptors. Mr. John J. Boyle, 
of Philadelphia, is now engaged on the models for 
two compositions which will have positions in front 
of one of the principal buildings, entitled, re- 
spectively, Zhe Savage Age in the Western Hemi- 
Sphere and The Savage Age in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. ‘The figures in these groups will be of 
heroic proportions, and, even in their present in- 
complete stage, they show wonderful energetic 
action. The artist is no novice at this kind of 
work, being already favourably known as the 
sculptor of the statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
now occupies a position in front of the Post Office 
in Philadelphia, and of the group of American 
Indians, entitled Zhe Stone Age, now in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago. A monumental fountain and 
cascade form part of the scheme of decoration of 
the approaches to the Exhibition buildings. This 
piece of architectural gardening, combined with 
sculpture, has been entrusted to the skill of Mr. 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia, a sculptor who 
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has recently been honoured with a gold medal for 
his works shown at Paris. A massive dome, sur- 
mounted by a figure of symbolical character and 
supported by caryatides, forms a remarkable feature 
of the design. Placed upon the receding terraces 
of the cascade are well-proportioned spheres borne 
on the backs of water-tortoises of conventional 
design, and relieving by their vertical effect the 
slope of the waterfall. 





The work of the modelling of these groups is 
well advanced, and will certainly challenge atten- 
tion by its unique design and artistic treatment of 
the figures which form the most important part of 
the composition. 





The equestrian statue in bronze, entitled Zhe 
Medicine. Man, by Cyrus E. Dallin, which has 
occupied a prominent position at the top of the 
avenue of approach to the Art Palaces of the 
Paris Exhibition, has been purchased by the 
Fairmount Park Art Association of Philadelphia. 
The sculptor was awarded a silver medal for this 
work, and is also well known as the artist of 
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**A CANADIAN LANDSCAPE” 


another group, of which the American Indian 
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forms the subject, entitled Zhe Signal of Peace, 
B.C. Bathing at Low Tide was a characteristic French- 


shown at Chicago in 1893. 


ANADA.—The exhibition of 
landscapes and figure 
sketches, by Edmund Morris, 
A.R.C.A., given recently in 

Toronto, afforded ample opportunity of 
studying the purpose and the method 
of this young Canadian artist in oils, 
water-colours, and black-and-white. He 
is most at home in oil colours, his 
control over this medium being truly 
remarkable. He has also a true eye for 
colour, and the quality of his line has 
considerable strength and charm. Mr. 
Morris, in his landscape work, is especially 
fond of the varied and elusive manifesta- 
tions of light. He is a young man of 
true art intuition and of strong convic- 
tions, and is certain to come to the front 
in Canadian art, more especially when 
maturity shall have given to his brush 
the power of sureness and of greater 
coherency. 

His special study at present is 
Canadian landscape. In this, especially 
in the Province of Quebec, he finds 
material to his mind. The extensive 
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rolling country, with its con- 
stantly shifting play of 
colour ; the brilliant skies ; 
the varied and grand masses 
of trees; and the quaint 
villages, with their uncon- 
ventionalised inhabitants, 


appeal strongly to him. 
His training in England, 
in Holland, and in the 
Académie Julian, together 
with his course of study 
in the Art Students’ 
League of New York, has 
but served to develop his 
own individuality. Mr. 
Morris is the youngest 
Associate of the Royal 
Canadian Academy. His 
collection consisted of about 
forty-five works. The 
black-and-white drawings 
of Indian chiefs and the 


water-colour landscapes were of undoubted merit. 





** A LANDSCAPE ” 
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Canadian scene, whose chief charm lay in the play 
of light and colour. In A Canadian Landscape (page 
209) the delicate purples and greys over the surface 
of the foreground gave an effect of transient shadow 
of lightest quality. The same play of light diffused 
throughout the darker and richer purples, greens, 
and browns of the middle distance maintained the 
feeling of the action of light in shadow. The dis- 
tant village was illumined by a brilliant sky, over 
which masses of clouds, light and active, are passing. 
Another picture, entitled 4 Landscape (page 209), 
equally charming in colour and in tone, attracted by 
the simplicity and character of its composition. 
Amongst others were Zvening, Rapids (loaned by 
E. B. Osler, Esq.), Zhe Harvest Field, Between 
the Shadows, and Autumn. 
J. G. 


ELBOURNE.—The Federation of the 
Commonwealth of Australia was 
recently accomplished, when many 
thousands of colonists from all parts 

of the continent gathered in the mother-capital of 
Sydney to join in the procession of the Governor- 
General. The five-mile route from Government 
House to the pavilion erected on the spot where 
Captain Cook landed a century ago was notable 
for the remarkable development in decorative art. 
The effect came as a surprise to those accustomed 
only to coloured bunting and festooned greenery, 
and its brilliancy was due to a discovery in art 
material which, however familiar it may be to 
Londoners, was to Australians a revelation. 





In three weeks the city had entirely transformed 
its architecture, and the streets were dignified by a 
series of triumphal arches erected by various 
Colonies, capitals and public bodies, as their mark 
of participation in the function. The skeletons of 
these in timber were covered with lamina and 
mouldings in a new composition, which at a short 
distance closely resembles marble, and which, 
being made in the architects’ studios and work- 
shops, can be rapidly adjusted by nails and screws. 
Over these mouldings, when complete in their final 
position, an adhesive white powder is dusted, and 
in a quarter of an hour of our brilliant cloud- 
less sunshine the whole fabric gleams white and 
opalescent against our deep blue sky like the 
marble splendour of the Taj-Mahal. By this new 
magic clusters of Corinthian columns, glowing 
friezes and storied entablatures, “rose like the 
exhalation of a dream.” It was a revolution in 
street architecture, and the old city, which had 
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been laid out by the chance routes of the ancient 
bullock-drays, was more than decorated—it was 
absolutely transformed. 





The Federation will be duly marked by the 
artists by means of another Exhibition of Australian 
Art in England. The South Australian Society of 
Arts has propounded a scheme for a “ Federated 
Australian Art Exhibition” in London and the 
provinces, and this is now under discussion in the 
Australian capitals. It is proposed that the 
Exhibition shall be opened in London on the 14th 
of May, and that on the 14th of June it shall start 
on a provincial tour to Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow, remaining a fortnight in 
each city, and winding up with a fortnight in 
Bethnal Green on the 15th of October. 





Melbourne is honouring itself now by welcoming 
its two most distinguished sculptors, Mr. Bertram 
Mackennal and Mr. Charles Summers, the one 
from London and the other from Rome. Mr. 
Mackennal has brought his Circe with him to 
exhibit here, and he has come out to erect his 
statue of the late Queen in Ballarat and a private 
mausoleum in Kew for Dr. Springthorpe. Mr. 
Summers is arranging for soldiers’ monuments in 
Sydney and elsewhere, and for fac-similes of the 
antique in the Exhibition Gardens. 





The approaching visit of the Duke of Cornwall 
and York has given a great impetus to the growing 
desire for street statuary all over Australia. 





We are about to lose for a while one of our greatest 
painters, Mr. John Longstaff. He is now very busy 
in Sydney with many portrait commissions, and he 
will shortly take up his residence for a year in 
London. It is understood that he is likely to 
secure there a valuable commission from the 
Trustees of our National Gallery, though for some 
years past there have been legal difficulties in the 
way. One of our earliest patrons of the Fine Arts, 
Dr. Gilbee, left a bequest of £1,000 to be spent in 
procuring from an “English artist” a painting 
treating of the early history of Australia. Whether 
the terms of the will can be fulfilled by merely 
giving the commission in London and paying the 
money there is still a moot point, but another 
Melbourne artist, Mr.. E. P. Fox, who is also 
leaving for London, may perhaps secure the £600 
of interest which has accumulated for a second 
commission under the same bequest. Where 
artists are nowadays so vagrant and cosmopolitan, 




















































it is difficult to tell whether mere temporary 
domicile makes a man English or French or 
Australian. 


The two Sydney Art Societies are each about to 
open a Federal Exhibition, and this project has 
killed for a while our local exhibitions, though the 
Victorian Academy held a small one last month, 
at which the chief work was Miss Violet Teague’s 
portrait of Colonel Reid. But the effect has 
been to give us the unusual spectacle of a series 
of one-man shows. These have excited a very 
great deal wider interest than is usually taken 
in art matters by the general public, and Mr. 
McCubbin, Mr. Fox, Mr. Tom Roberts, Mrs. 
Anderson, and Mr. Ford Paterson have shown 
very praiseworthy work. 





Mr. John Mather, who has held the presidency 
of the Victorian Academy of Arts for over a decade, 
has resigned in favour of Mr. J. Ford Paterson. 
Our National Gallery's latest acquisition is the 
florses Bathing in the Sea, by Lucy Kemp Welch, 
selected for us by the Chantrey Bequest Trustees. 

J. L. 
REVIEWS. 

Fifty Masterpieces of Anthony Van Dyck, in 
Photogravure, with a sketch of the life of the Artist. 
By Max Roosks ; translated by FANNY KNOWLES. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) Price 
Al 135. 6d. net.—This is a very interesting 
memorial of the Exhibition held at Antwerp in 1899 
of the works of Van Dyck, in honour of the three 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. It contains fine 
photogravure reproductions of fifty of the master- 
pieces there exhibited, some of which have all the 
clearness, brilliancy and distinction of the originals. 
With few exceptions they do full justice to the 
pictures of the great Flemish master, and one very 
noteworthy peculiarity is that they bring out in a 
marked degree the influence of Rubens over his 
great pupil, whereas in the paintings themselves 
this influence is to a great extent disguised by 
the marked differences of colouring in the work 
of the two masters. As is well pointed out by 
Mr. Rooses, Van Dyck had the greatest love for 
Rubens, and his whole life was affected by the 
powerful personality of the elder artist; but for 
this, he might, says Mr. Rooses, “ have struck out 
quite another line and become quite a different 
kind of painter.” In his earlier works he struggled 
with pathetic eagerness to emulate in huge historic 
pictures, quite unsuited to his genius, the massive 
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effects of the great colourist, and even later, when 
he turned to portraiture, his true métier, he was 
still hampered by his loyalty to his master. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rooses it was Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, one of the chief patrons of art of the 
day, who first suggested to Van Dyck that he 
should take up his residence in England ; and the 
first portrait of an English person painted by him 
was that of Lady Arundel, now in the Munich 
Gallery. The messenger of the Earl described 
Van Dyck, who was then living with Rubens, as a 
“youngster of some twenty-one summers, the son 
of rich parents,” and he added the opinion that 
it would be difficult to persuade him to leave his 
country for many reasons, more especially as he 
sees the fortune Rubens is making. Fortunately 
for Van Dyck’s many English admirers, the 
difficulty was got over later by the generosity of 
James I., and although the first residence of the 
Flemish master in England was of short duration, 
he conceived so warm an attachment to the 
country and to the Prince of Wales, who was but 
one year younger than himself, that he returned a 
few years after the accession of Charles I. and 
became Court painter to his old friend. To this 
the English nation owes the unique series of 
portraits of the unfortunate Royal Family and of 
many of the noble ladies and gentlemen of their 
entourage, whose appearance but for him would 
long ere this have been forgotten. The most 
popular portraits, however, painted at the English 

Court were those of the children of the doomed 

monarch, more especially that now in the Windsor 
Gallery of the three eldest, reproduced in this 

volume, of which there are replicas in Dresden 

and Turin, and to which a pathetic interest is 

attached on account of the tragic fate of the two 

young Princes, who look out of the picture with 
eyes full of innocent happiness. Van Dyck died 

seven years before his friend and patron Charles I. 

met his doom, but already in the various likenesses 

of the unfortunate monarch the sad expression of 
his features foreshadows the terrible future. Only 

one of these portraits, the Charles 1. from three 

different points of view, is reproduced amongst the 

“Fifty Masterpieces,” but that one is a very typical 

example of the master’s work, and the fullest 
justice is done to it in the beautiful photogravure. 

It was painted in 1637, and after the death of 
Charles was sold to a purchaser whose name has 

not been preserved, and after changing hands 
several times, was bought by George IV. in 1822 
and placed in the Royal collection at Windsor. 

Other admirable photogravures are the portraits of 
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the Earl of Arundel and his Son; Martin Pepin ; 
Maldernus, Bishop of Antwerp ; William Villiers, 
Viscount Grandison; Lords John and Bernard 
Stuart ; Lord George Digby ; Earl of Russell and 
Lord William Russell, with the sacred pictures, 
the Crucifixion, with St. Francis of Assisi; the 
Dead Christ, with the Virgin, Mary Magdalene 
and St. John, opposite page 61, wrongly named 
as Christ taken down from the cross ; the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds ; the Holy 
Family ; and the Zrection of the 
Cross, in all of which the tone 
values are admirably rendered 
in the chiaroscuro. Some few 
others, notably the portraits of 
Lady Rich, of the Abbé Scaglia 
and of Maria-Anna Schotti, with 
the Betrayal in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, are not quite so 
satisfactory. The blacks are 
too sombre, and the whites, 
especially of the hands in the 
case of the portraits, are too 
obtrusively vivid. In a work so 
ambitious, including so many 
fine masterpieces of reproduc-, 
tion, these exceptions do but 
bring into relief the beauty of 
the series as a whole, which 
cannot fail to be appreciated by 
all who know and love 
the work of the great 
master, here so sympa- 
thetically interpreted. 


Notes from the Diary 
of a Doctor, Sketch 
Artist, and Sportsman. 
By GrorcE A. FOTHER- 
GILL, M.B. (York: John 


HON. MENTION (COMP. A IV) 


Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 













Sampson; Edinburgh: John Menzies.) — Dr. 
Fothergill, of Darlington, is well known as a very 
able and intelligent lithographic artist, who has 
proved himself particularly successful in por- 
traiture. The large royal folio book under review 
contains no fewer than 250 excellent illustrations 
by the author, whose experiences as a doctor, 
sketch artist, and sportsman will be found both 
instructive and entertaining. 
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Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


DESIGN FOR AN INKSTAND. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


The Seconp Prize (One Guinea) to 
Satyr B. (J. Jeffrey Waddell, Drumoyne, 
Uddingston, N.B.). 


Honourable mention is given to the 
following :—Z/don (Edwin Noble); Zodina 
(Mrs. W. Merry); Stoker (John Riley 
Wilmer); Orthodoxy (Claire Murrell); Zsca 
(Ethel Larcombe); Vad/ota (Miss E. A. 
Lilley) ; Moonlight (Lena Buckley); Boni 
(Jules Fontanez, Paris); /. 4A. & (James 
A. Found); Persian Pussy (Katharine Ward) ; 
Flip (Edwin R. Phillips); none (Miss 
Enid Lucy Pease Robinson); Attic Abode 
(William H. Lamb); and Augustine (Edith 
Mendham). 


CiLass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
MEADOW WITH STREAM RUNNING THROUGH IT 
(C IV.) 


The First Prize (One Guinea) is awarded 
to Skylark (Maurice Lailler, 86 Rue de 
Miromesnil, Paris). 





The SEcOoND PRIZE (Haly-a-Guinea) to 


SECOND PRIZE (COMP. C IV) “* MINNOWS” Minnows (W. Northwood, Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge). 

awarded to Tramp (David Veazey, 27 Rectory Honourable mention is given to the following : 

Place, Woolwich). Yaffti (Miss C. H. Gunner); Peacock (Miss R. L. 


The SEconD PrRIzE (One Guinea) to Craft Manners); Heuernte und Rhoen (R. Proessdorf) ; 
(Fred White, 19 Amott Road, East Dulwich, Zié##le Tats (Mrs. B. Broughton); Aydroxy/ 
London, S.E.) (Herbert Orfeur); Swisse (Fernand Prunnot, 

Honourable mention is given to the following:— Geneva); and Darenth (H. Burnup). 

Fifer (Harry P. Maiden) ; 
Baggle (Miss Edith E. 
Kemp); Auburn (Albert 
Berry); Curlew (Lennox 
G. Bird); Zramp (David 
Veazey); Renegade (E. 
Beveridge) ; Ymer (Strante 
Olsson, Sweden); and 
Thistle B. (F. Watts). 


Crass B. 
PEN-AND-INK WoRK. 
ILLUSTRATION FOR AtsopP’s 
FABLES. 

(B IV.) 

The First Prize (7wo 
Guineas) has been awarded 
to Fan (Fred H. Ball, 
Elmley House, Worcester), HON. MENTION (COMP. C IV) ‘« MINNOWS ” 
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HE LAY FIGURE ON THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


“For myself,” said the Art Historian, “I 
object to the newspaper press because the public 
temper bred by its fevered influence must needs 
be harmful not to art only but to all the worthiest 
interests of life. The multiplication of journals 
‘delivering brawling judgments unashamed on all 
things all day long,’ does much to deaden indi- 
viduality and to make great subjects mean and 
hateful. Maturity of thought is well-nigh impossible 
in journalism. What a journalist needs in his daily 
work is a facile gift of expression. After seeing a 
large exhibition of new pictures, for instance, he 
must be able to write down in impetuous haste a 
column of partial, chatty, maimed impressions. 
A journalist, unlike wisdom, must be always 
‘amusing.’” 

“Think, too,” said the Man of Letters, “‘of the 
harm done to the dignity and to the purity of a 
nation’s language. Many of the most telling adjec- 
tives have been so vulgarised, so scandalously 
misused in epileptic headlines, that when I meet 
with them in good books I find that they produce 
no effect at all. Their significance has been 
destroyed by constant ill-usage. This isa great loss 
to art—art in its widest meaning. It is Milton 
who warns us that all nations stand in need of ‘a 
learned detective police of ears,’ to extirpate and 
defeat ‘that barbarism which makes large inroads 
upon the minds of men, and is a destructive 
intestine enemy of genius.’ ” 

“No doubt,” said the Critic; “but I believe that 
Schopenhauer explains the whole matter in a 
sentence. He hits the nail fairly on the head when 
he says that ‘the wise men of all times have always 
said the same, and the fools, that is the immense 
majority, of all times, have always done the same, 
that is to say, the opposite of what the wise have 
said ; and this is why Voltaire tells us that we 
shall leave this world just as stupid and as bad as 
we found it when we came here.’ ” 

“Tf I believed all that dropsical pessimism,” 
cried the Journalist, “I should go to Central Africa 
and invite a lion to digest me at his ease 
and pleasure. But, really, what connection is 
there between Schopenhauer’s conclusion and the 
newspaper press? Explain, my friend.” 

“Here it is,” returned the Critic. “The news- 
paper press in all countries now recalls the fact, too 
often forgotten, that the masses of mankind are 
usually confirmed in their follies by the very agents 
with which the wise men of a few generations ago 
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hoped to regenerate society. There was a time 
when printing’ seemed an inestimable blessing ; 
there was a time, also, when scores of men gladly 
died at the stake rather than be false to their 
printed Bibles. Contrast this one fact with those 
torrents of sensationalism, and of biassed, short- 
sighted opinions which now make the newspaper 
press the most insidious agent for mischief that 
influences art, manners, human character, even the 
destinies of nations. Can anyone say with truth 
that the printing-press has not ceased to be a public 
blessing, has not become the greatest bane of 
modern democracy? Further, is it wise to invest 
millions of pounds annually in a free education for 
the masses, without considering how that invest- 
ment is affected by the hysteria of halfpenny sheets, 
by the debilitating absurdities in threepenny maga- 
zines, and by those summaries of the week’s horrors 
that occupy so much space in most of the news- 
papers published on Sunday ?” 

“Send that question to a dour debating society 
in a Scotch village,” answered the Journalist, with 
asmile. ‘You are one of those heroic men who 
seem anxious to edit all the newspapers of the 
world. You would see Paradise, if you could sit 
apostolically in a great central office, and telephone 
your instructions to all the newspapers in London 
or Paris or Berlin. ‘The business of editing has 
come to you in pious daydreams. Tis thus the 
sparks fly heavenward !” 

“T complain because most editors of newspapers 
know their business too well,” replied the Critic, 
quietly. ‘‘Sensationalism pays better than clear, 
calm thought, so they play the sycophant to an 
emotional public, that needs the wholesome cold 
water of robust common-sense. ‘That is my point.” 

“And a very good point, too!” said the Scientist. 
‘Most journals breed and foster a public habit of 
intellectual dram-drinking. The result of this 
intemperance is seen in the general increase of 
hysterical emotion in public affairs. Even the 
inglish, once so calm and so phlegmatic, have 
become subject to attacks of hysterical joy and 
depression, not to speak of the sentimentalism 
that gives birth to a multitude of screaming fads— 
all indicative of mental debility. England needs 
a strong tonic of the old stern Puritanism.” 

The Journalist gaped. 

“Anything more?” he asked sleepily. ‘‘ Have 
all of you quite done? Leave the newspaper press 
alone. It now employs in a week considerably 
more thought than that which governed the whole 
of Europe for a year not many centuries ago. 
Good night !” THE Lay FiGure. 



















































































PORTRAIT MEDAL 


OBVERSE REVERSE 


BY DANIEL DUPUIS 


EXHIBITION MEDAL 


OBVERSE REVERSE 


BY J. E. ROINE 


(Obverse after the design by A. Besnard) 


PLAQUETTE 


REVERSE OBVERSE 


BY A. CHARPENTIER 


ISSUED BY 
LA SOCIETE DES AMIS 


DE LA MEDAILLE 























HE MEDALLIST’S ART, AS 
SEEN AT THE PARIS EXHI- 
BITION. BY ROGER MARX. 


SomE three years since I attempted in these 
columns (*) to show how the renaissance of the 
medal in France had come about in accordance 
with the spirit of the race, and to prove that this 
glorious revival, far from being spontaneous or 
imprévu, was, in fact, the outcome of half-a-century 
of research and effort. 

The Universal Exhibition fully confirmed this 
opinion, which, moreover, was the more completely 
justified, as the display of medals arranged by the 
Administration des Beaux Arts last year was not 
art of to-day, but included 
the 
period from 1800 to 1889, wherein the process of 


confined to the glyptic« 
a retrospective French section, embracing 
evolution was plainly to be seen, from the days of 
the First Republic onward. 

Even so far back as the date of the preceding 
Exhibition-—1889—it has been wisely agreed by 
the organisers that the best and surest means of 
explaining the present was a revival of the past ; 
but in the Exhibition of last summer this depart- 
ment assumed far more importance than before, 
and the number of the exhibits (217 in 1900, as 


More- 


over, as far as was possible, the medals exhibited 


against 129 in 1889) was nearly doubled. 


had not been seen in 1889. 

In glyptic art, as in painting and in sculpture, 
the old classic doctrines died hard, and the rupture 
idealism neither im- 


with eighteenth-century was 


(*) See THe Srupio0, October, 1898, p. 14. 
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mediate nor sudden. 


Not hurriedly or without a 


pang does one break away from the seductions or 
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sheer elegance and grace. Between the old school 
and the new in all its aspects stand certain artists 


who mark the period of transition—those of whom 
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it was said: i/s gracilisent l’antique 
ou antiquent la grace. Compare 

the medals of Augustin Dupré 
with the pictures of Prud’hon ; 
there is the same poetic sense, 
the same inspiration. With N-. M. 
Gatteaux, and with Droz, the 
decorative arrangement, the 
striving after fidelity to nature, 
the bold, free accentuation of the 
modelling once again testify the 
survival of a tradition soon to 
be broken. Under Napoleon I. 
the Graeco-Roman style definitely 
took its place, and for a long 
time after there disappeared from 
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the medal all the verve, the fancy, 
the delicate sentiment of its pre- 
decessors. 

Nevertheless, there has scarce 
been any period more fertile in the production of 
medals than that of the First Empire, or one in 
which medallists received greater encouragement. 
A “ Prix de Rome” was founded on their behalf; 
two seats were allotted to them at the Institut on 
its establishment ; and three prizes were offered 
in the competitions for the prix décennaux. But 
we must not be misled by all this display of 
interest or all this abundance of production. Let 
us try to discover who were the artists who during 
that period did good and durable work. In this 
category we may perhaps place Bertrand Andrieu. 
He was full of knowledge, and so ingenious that, 
in order to represent the discovery of vaccine, in 


—— 


PEACE CONGRESS MEDAL BY M. BEGEER 


accordance with the conventions or the age, he 
depicted Afsculapius “attending” the Venus di 
Medici! Andrieu apart, there was very little in- 
ventive skill displayed by the medallists of the First 
Empire, although many showed great technical 
ability. The medallist no longer provided his own 
models, but had become the mere impersonal inter- 
preter of the thoughtsof others. Barre, Domard, Bovy 
and others made isolated attempts to bring this 
most undesirable state of things to an end; and 
then came the “romantic” reaction, bringing with 
it the love of life and movement, as seen in the 
works of the sculptors Barye, Pradier and David 
d’Angers, whose lot it was to regenerate the medal 
by dint of their example 
and influence. 








Readers of THE StupD10 
know, from what has 
already been written 
on the subject in these 
columns, the more recent 
developments of the 
medal in France. They 
will remember how 
Oudiné and Ponscarme, 
Chapu and Degeorge 
were the precursors of a 
renaissance the incompar- 
able brilliance of which 
was once more mani- 
fested by the Universal 
Exhibition of t1g00. 
This pre-eminence is due 
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such as Chaplain and Roty have formed a school 


of medal work, and also to the co-operation of 


artists of diverse temperaments, who have imbued 
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glyptic art with the life-giving forces of their own 
fresh personalities. Regarded broadly, the decen- 
nial section was equally remarkable for works based 
on reality and for those which had imagination 
for their impulse ; moreover, one remarked among 
the professional medallists a constant striving to 
maintain the academic tradition, while the sculptor- 
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medallists—Alexandre Charpentier, for example— 
showed a strong tendency to appeal more directly 
to nature, to reproduce from life itself, without 

having recourse to anything in 
the shape of artificial symbol or 
allegory. 

The “Société des 
Médaille 
contrary 
in the distribution 
Alternatively 


Amis de la 
taken 
into 
of its 
the 
members of the society have had 


* 


francaise ” has 


these tendencies 
account 
} commissions. 


productions from Roty and Char- 
pentier, Levillain and Legastelois, 
The 
society has even gone so far as to 
a work by Albert 


Daniel Dupuis and Niclausse. 


derive from 


Besnard, the painter, the motif of a 

* This society is open to amateurs of all countries ;_ it 
distributes to its members each year three, four, or five 
medals, specially designed and cast and not obtainable from 
any other source. In addition to the annual subscription 
(100 trancs) each new member pays an additional 100 francs 
as entrance fee. Intending members of the society should 
apply either to the Editor of THE StupI0o, in London, or to 
M. d’Anfreville, chief cashier of the Banque de France, Paris. 
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of special or international ex- 
hibitions — such as those of 
Brussels in 1897 and Vienna in 
1g00—what is being done in 
the medallist’s art. Moreover, 
not everyone can find the oppor- 
tunity to instruct himself on the 
subject by a visit to the Ham- 
burg Kunsthalle or the Cabinet 
Royal at the Hague. Up to 
1900 the amateur of the medal 
who desired to gain a general 
idea of the art had to content 
himself with consulting the 
publication wherein M. H. J. 
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plaquette, which is a splendid and notable souvenir 
of the World’s Fair. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1900 certainly marks a 
date in the annals of glyptic art, by reason of the 
light it has thrown on the subject and the oppor- 
tunities of comparison it has provided. 

While in Paris the medallist’s art has flourished 
for many a year past, it should be remembered 
that not till the latter part of the nineteenth 
century did the other nations seek to emulate the 
example set by France. The official salons opened 
annually in the various capitals of Europe give no 
adequate idea of the efforts now being made in 
this direction ; and it is only rarely—accidentally, 
one may almost say—that one may see, by means 
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de Dompierre de Chaufepié has 
grouped a well-chosen selection 
of Médailles et Plaquettes Mo- 
dernes *—including examples of 
French, Austrian, Dutch, Belgian, German and 
Swiss works. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the 
Paris Exhibition gave an absolutely complete 
picture of contemporary glyptic work. There 
were several notable blanks. For instance, Belgium 
showed us none of its many notable productions; 
while Germany was represented by one artist only 
—M. Rudolf Mayer, of Carlsruhe. Nevertheless, 
one realised at once what was the general tendency 
ofthe art. In the first place the extent of France’s 
influence over the medallists of other countries 


* A quarto volume published by Kleinmann, of Hamburg, 
1 P y g 
1899. 
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was evident, whether, like M. 
Kautsch of Prague, or the 
Russian and Finnish artists, 
MM. Rasumny, Jampolsky 
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and Troyanovski, they were 
definitely established in Paris, 
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or, on the other hand, were pursuing their art 
in their own land, after having studied in the 
“métropole de la médaille”—like M. Thrond- 
sen, of Christiania; or again, far from the birth- 
place, as is the case with Mme. Lancelot Croce. 


It is curious to note 
in the productions of 
Mme. Vallgren to what 
an extent she has retained 
the Finnish spirit, and 
how entirely the peculiar 
features of the native 
atmosphere have been 
preserved, her long course 
of study in Paris not- 
withstanding. Hence 
springs the chief in- 
terest in her f/aguette 
portraits, sO moving in 
their zntimité. The same 
note of enthusiastic sin- 
cerity impresses one also 
in two medals, almost 
analogous in subject, 
albeit coming the one 
from a Dane, M. J. 
Skovgaard, and the other 
from a Croatian, M. R. 
Franges. 

Both productions are 
free from the antiquated 
conventions, and evidently 


come from modellers who, 
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like Jean Francois Millet, 
aim first of all at expression ; 
individuality and temperament 
are perceptible throughout 
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these free and honest works, 

which, in relation to the medal, 
are what a painter-etcher’s plate is to an engraver’s. 
So essentially personal, however, are these two 
works that one cannot conclude therefrom that the 
glyptic art is necessarily understood and cultivated 
generally in the countries whence they proceed. 
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mens by a_ notable 


Evidence of a more 
national and regular oo medallist, Mr. Saint- 
. 2 le gated ve Gaudens, whose por- 


" — 
49 


style was observable 


sta , : ; 
CILIA BIEL OS 


traits are executed 
with a view to their 


in examples from 
Spain (M. Ruiz Mar- 
tinez), Switzerland 
(MM. Frei and Kauf- 
mann), and England, 
whose representative, 
Mr. Krank Bowcher, 


being cast and not 
struck. Two of Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens’ com- 
patriots; MM. John 
Flanagan and David 
Brenner—both most 
happily gifted — are 





sent several produc- 
tions revealing gifts 
engaged in_ similar 
work. Mr. MacMon- 
nies did not think 
fit to display his pro- 
ficiency in a branch 
of art which he 


of utmost promise. 
Three nations there 
were which, by the 
number and the va- 
riety of their exhibits, 
deserve to occupy the 
practises only as an 
accessory. This is 
greatly to be re- 
gretted, for although 


foremost places in 
this international con- 
test. I refer to the 
Netherlands, the 





United States, and he has produced but 
Austria. In Holland PORTRAIT MEDAI BY AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS a few medals, their 
M. Begeer either en- originality and artistic 
graves his own desigus excellence render 


often admirable—models. sup- them of infinite worth. 





or interprets the 
plied by MM. Wienecke, Baars, and Bart van Apart from France, Austria is the only country 
Hove. From across the Atlantic we have speci- boasting a distinct and separate school of medal 
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engravers. ‘The similarity of aspect between Paris 
and Vienna has long since been recognised, and 
the same expressions of fine taste have often been 
noted in the two capitals—the same love of 
elegance, the same light and sensuous grace. 
‘he innate delicacy of instinct in the Austrian 
nature was bound, sooner or later, to manifest 
itself in an art such as that of the medallist. All 
honour to M. le Chevalier de Loehr for having so 
strenuously assisted in the cultivation and the ex- 
pansion of the glyptic art in Vienna, and for having 
constituted himself the historian of the movement.* 
The group of Austrian medallists made a splendid 
show at the Paris Exhibition. Josef Tautenhayn 
figures foremost therein, followed by Anton Scharff, 
portraitist and inventor of allegories, and Stephan 
Schwartz, who in their several ways reveal great 
faculties and uncommon technical gifts. Notable 


* ‘Wiener Medailleure.” Published by Schroll, ot 
Vienna. 1889. 
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work, too, was shown by Franz Pawlik, R. F. 
Marschall, Peter Breithut, and Tautenhayn junior. 

The net result of the examination of all these works 
by men of various temperaments and of diverse 
nationalities is to realise the fact that the medallist’s 
art is in course of transformation, or at least, that 
its very conception is undergoing a process of modi- 
fication. From the medallist our towns and cities 
still demand memorials wherewith to retain remem- 
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brance of great events; but we confine ourselves 
no longer to these solemn occasions. The medal- 
list produces his works nowadays as the engraver 
produces his plates, as the painter paints his 
pictures, as the sculptor carves his statues—for the 
sheer love of creating works of art, in virtue of the 
right belonging to every artist to choose his own 
particular mode of expressing his ideas. No one, 
I suppose, will complain that the old limitations 
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should have been cast aside, for their abolition 
establishes an enfranchisement which surely makes 
for progress in all that pertains to art and intel- 


lectuality. 
RoGER MARX. 


HE WORK OF R. MACAULAY 
STEVENSON. BY PERCY 
BATE. 


Ir is curious to note how slight is the direct 
nspiration derived by the Glasgow artists from the 
great city with which they are associated. One 
would have expected that some, at any rate, of 
her painters would be attracted by the pictorial 
effects to be obtained in Glasgow, and would have 
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Macaulay Stevenson 


expressed on canvas the spirit of the toiling port, 
as Constantin Meunier has seen the pictorial charm 
and the pathos of the Belgian labouring classes, or 
as Jean Frangois Millet rendered at once the 
tragedy and the dignity of the French peasant. 
Similarly it might have been fairly anticipated that 
the picturesque aspect of the busy, driving city in 
one of its many phases would have impelled a 
Glasgow painter to express its essentials on canvas. 
But it is not so, and we seek almost in vain among 
the work of the resident artists for any representa- 
tion of a typical Glasgow scene. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Clyde, for instance, one may 
observe picture after picture. A lowering sunset 
sky, grey masts and rigging etched across its field ; 
dull water; vast hulls of ships lying by the dock 
sides ; a puff of steam from an 
engine blown like a will-o’-the-wisp 
athwart the dull, dun, sunset clouds ; 
the jewel-like gleam of the red and 
green lamps of the railway, poignant 
amid the gathering gloom—here 
are the elements of a picture, vast 
possibilities in the hands of a capa- 
ble artist; here is the picture, in 
short, that one would expect to be 
produced in Glasgow—great, grimy 
city of the west—but that. still 
awaits its painter. 

In fact, the influence of the city 
may fairly be said to be not only 
absent but negative, for the art of 
the Glasgow men in most instances 
seems to bear traces of a direct 
reaction from any such inspiration as 
has been suggested above. Flowers, 
landscapes, portraits, animals, genre 
subjects ; few ideal compositions, 
but many subjects treated ideally 
(and, as far as landscape is con- 
cerned, from the point of view which 
was expressed first of recent years 
by the great French romanticists)— 
such is the output, to use a com- 
mercial term, of the Glasgow men. 
And occupying a notable and in- 

dividual place among, these is 
the subject of this article. 
Macaulay Stevenson’s work, as 
will be seen from the illustra- 
tions, is an outstanding example 
of the revolt against the hard- 
ness and gloom that charac- 
terise the aspects of our great 
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cities ; he turns from the rush and press of busi- 
ness to nature in her calmest and holiest moments, 
and brings us from the country a breath of un- 
polluted evening air or the glamour of some 
silvery dawn. 

But although the outward aspect of the town 
has had but slight influence on the artists associated 
with it, the mental atmosphere has undoubtedly 
affected them. 
it does not 


Glasgow is not a city of traditions; 
Glasgow that 
has always been done thus in 


follow, with men, 
because a thing 
the past, in the future it 
must be done in the same 
way ; there is an indepen- 
dence in the mental outlook 
of the citizens — business 
men, scientists, and artists 
— that 


been a 


has undoubtedly 
stimulant to the 
production of original 
by all 


workers, and has been in- 


results classes of 


terpreted by the painters 
as giving them entire free 
dom to go their own way. 
This they have done, and 
the result is that the Glas- 
gow school, so-called, or, as 
it might better be named, 
the “ Glasgow group,” of 
artists, consists of a number 
of men who, amid all their 
diversities of method, are 
bound together by virtue 
of a common quality which 
makes for the preservation, 
and not the loss, of indi- 
viduality ; that is, absolute 
independence of outlook, 
and disregard of formulas, 
and a vigorous mode of 
rendering their ideas that 
in many instances is almost 
aggressive in its modernity. 
Macaulay Stevenson, less 
vigorous in technique than 
some of his compeers, still 


exemplifies this tendency 


towards -individual expres 
sion. He was conscious 
that he had a personal 


message to communicate 
and he tried at first to ren- 


der it in the conventional 


** A NOCTURNE ” 





Macaulay 








Stevenson 


scenic painting of landscape, always to his own 
Later he evolved, after 
many struggles and many disappointments, his 
present style, and, though often falling short of 


intense dissatisfaction. 


his own ideal, he feels that he is on the right 
road, and moving towards the expression of his 
temperament. 

The merits and good qualities of the art of the 
Glasgow men were noticed abroad long before 
they were recognised in London; in France, in 
and the United States, 


Germany, in Austria, 
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Glasgow work was sought for while comparatively 
little known in England ; and Macaulay Stevenson 
received first from the Continent the appreciation 
and comprehension that are so inspiriting to the 
It is odd to find that a painter whose 
pictures have received a gold medal at Munich 


artist. 


and a silver one at Brussels, whose canvases have 
been bought for the national galleries of Prussia, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, and Belgium, and the municipal 
collections of Barcelona, Weimar, and St. Louis, 
is still considered unworthy of any recognition 
when the official heads of art in England are asked 
to assist in the formation of a typical show of 
British paintings. This is, of course, not by any 
means a new story, and Macaulay Stevenson 
accepts official neglect in good company ; for his 
recognition from other and enlightened quarters 
has been so ample that he can afford to smile at 
the perversity alluded to. His art has an individual 
charm and a poetic truth that appeal to those who 





Stevenson 


see below the scenic surface of things ; and in the 
following notes and the accompanying illustrations 
some attempt is made to elucidate the artist’s own 
point of view, his aims and his methods. 

Macaulay Stevenson is essentially a poet. He 
may perhaps be fitly described as a spiritual brother 
to Thoreau, his constant companion ; for he sees 
nature as an idyll—a poem complete in herself— 
and he chooses her most haunting aspects and her 
tenderest phases to weave into his pictures. Vague 
vistas of trees, dim dreams of landscape, moonrise 
over a lake that is almost a phantom—these are 
the motives of his art, and no human figure, no 
vision of nymph or faun is introduced into his 
tender compositions; and if by chance some 
human habitation appears upon his canvas, it is so 
used as to form an unessential portion of the whole, 
symbolising the real insignificance of man and his 
works in the presence of nature. One can con- 
ceive that the man in the street (that convenient 
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type!) might say before one of Macaulay Steven- 
son’s canvases that it did not represent nature as 
visible to ordinary eyes ; and the artist would plead 
guilty, for he aims at depicting not so much the 
absolute face of nature as its essence. 
tive idealism,” he calls his method, and though it 
involves both continuous study in the open air 


** Construc- 


and strenuous and painstaking labour in the studio, 
the results appear full of spontaneous charm. 

A fellow-painter once characterised his work as 
“puir fushionless stuff” (the Scotch adjective may 
perhaps be best translated in this connection as 
“‘ back-boneless ”), and Stevenson was delighted. 
At the same time, this was an example of the 
mental attitude which, however honest, fails to 
grasp the truth that the first essential of criticism 
is to seek to know what the aim of the artist was ; 
the second being to endeavour to estimate how 
far the painter has succeeded within the lines he 
has laid down for himself. 
works within narrow lines, his painting is admittedly 


Macaulay Stevenson 


limited in range; but within the bounds set for 


Macaulay Stevenson 





him by his temperament he expresses himself 
felicitously and beautifully. It is not for him to 
depict 
‘*The confident pride of the day 
And the dauntless youth of the year,” 


however much he may see their beauty; he is 
moved rather by the tender and mellow atmosphere 
of autumn moonrise, when the whole visible world 
seems to melt and float impalpable in ether, or by 
the sharp pellucid clearness of some green sunset 
after rain, when the face of nature smiles through 
her tears, not without a sense that tears must come 
again. It is vain to ask of a man that which he 
has not to give. The radiance of summer sunshine 
on a ripe cornfield, or the riotous brilliance of 
bracken and heather-clad moorland, do not tempt 
Macaulay Stevenson to transcribe their obvious 
beauties—his temperament forbids it ; and equally 
foreign to him would be a direct and faithful 
transcript of any particular scene. 

He chooses the hour and the place, and on to 
his canvas he floats, not the scene itself, but the 
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diaphanous ideal that presents itself to him as the 
result of his meditative observation. ‘Transfused 
and sublimated in the alembic of his mind, it is the 
ethereal essence of the scene that he strives to give 
us, and the emotion which its contemplation roused 
in him. And hence arises a paradox, for the 
painter contends that he gives us a truer truth than 
any physically accurate delineation would afford, 
giving us the living memory rather than the dying 
actuality. He says: “The colours fade, the aspect 
changes, the leaves die, the picture as it was in 
nature ceases to be; the recollection remains, and 
that memory I transcribe on to canvas. And 
since the remembrance stays with us, while the 
actuality fades and perishes, is not the memory 
that does ot perish the essential human fact, the 
really living part ?” 

However that may be, it is the creed of Macaulay 
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Stevenson ; and without debating the point, which 
is perhaps rather a subject for the schoolmen than 
a Cogma for general acceptance, we must admit 
that it has resulted—in the case of this painter, at 
any rate—in a series of beautiful works filled with 
sweet sentiment and produced in a thoroughly 
painter-like manner. A typical picture is the one 
entitled Flow gently, sweet Afton, and to this rather 
an interesting story belongs. Walking along a 
country road in south Ayrshire, the artist felt in 
some undefined way that close by should be a land- 
scape that appealed to him, though it was not at that 
moment evident. A vague idea stirred him that 
here was a picture to his hand, that here Nature 
showed herself as he loved to see her. A few 
steps aside from the road, and the painter stood 
on the edge of a steep tree-clad descent, “a 
thorny den,” with the Afton river winding away 
in the distance, and sweeping 
round at his feet in a bold 
and salient curve. The sun 
had set, the deep blue-grey 
light that remained in the 
sky was reflected in the 
water, and a filmy and 
luminous haze, as of amber 
and gold-dust, appeared to 
enwrap trees and hills and 
river in an all-enfolding en- 
velope. This was the scene, 
and these the conditions 
that he strove to render; and 
the landscape, first exhibited 
in 1896, was the result. 
And it was only when the 
picture was nearing com- 
pletion that the painter learnt 
that more than a century 
before the same scene had 
appealed to another nature 
lover, inspiring this time 
not a picture but a song. 
An old man, a chance passer- 
by, became interested in the 
artist’s work, and told him 
how the tradition yet lingered 
of Robert Burns coming to 
the same place, walking to 
Laight from Nancy Knight’s 
change - house, where the 
London and Ayr coaches 
were wont to stop to change 
horses. Just such another 


“*LINLITHGOW PALACE” BY R. MACAULAY STEVENSON evening it must have been, 
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and the poet on coming to Laight sat down and 
wrote the rough draft of the poem suggested by the 
beauty of the scene, the fair copy being finished later 
at Nancy Knight’s ; and the artist’s informant told 
how his father, then a stable-boy at the change- 
house, rode over to Laight with the manuscript of 
the verses for the poet’s host of the night before. 
Burns was no scene painter, and wrote no catalogue 
of the objects around, but with the deft touch of 
the true nature lover, he caught the spirit of the 
place and the hour, and embalmed them in song 
for ever, little thinking that in the years to come 
an artist of another craft would render in paint, as 
he in words, the placid sweetness of a summer 
evening by the Afton. 
** Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 

Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


‘* How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodland the primroses blow : 
There, oft as mild evening sweeps over the lea, 

The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me.” 

Macaulay Stevenson’s gamut of colour is not 

extensive, he rarely goes beyond his harmonious 
greys and silvery greens, his tender blues and 
purples, and he produces little but evening land- 
scapes bathed in moonlight, or swimming in the 
dim radiance of a dead sunset. But this is the 
result of the painter’s loyalty to truth as he conceives 
it; he prefers to touch two strings only and make 
them ring true, rather than to play on many and 
fail to produce a harmony. ‘This he would deem 
almost dishonest. And, as he truly says, there 
are two approaches to fine colour, the first road 
being that of Turner, from greys that are almost 
monochrome to the use of a full palette; the 
second starting in a riot of crude pignient which 
may perhaps some day end in a perception of 
the essentials of true and harmonious colour. 
His pictures are always more or less visionary, 
but he has had a slight tendency of late years 
to etherealise to excess, to give us instead of 
the spirit of nature only its ghost; but after 
achieving some particularly elusive and delicate 
effect, he confesses that he feels the swing of the 
pendulum, and flies to some more masculine 
subject, treated in a free and vigorous style, large 
in design and bold in brushwork. So that, though 
there may be at present in Macaulay Stevenson’s 
work a tendency to attenuation, this indefiniteness 
in expression is not indecision ; it does not spring 
from weakness, but rather from intense spirituality, 
and it can in no sense be taken as a retrogression, 
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but rather as a necessary step on the road to a 
fuller development on the part of the painter. 
It is, probably, nothing but a passing phase of 
the artist’s career, and we may hope that in the 
future his poems on canvas will be true interpreta- 
tions of nature—the soul, and not the wraith. If, 
too, in days to come, a more extended range of 
colour appeals to him, his art may be the gainer. 
His projected visit to Kent, and thence to Nor- 
mandy, should result in some lovely colour-dreams: 
twilight in an apple orchard, when the pearly pink 
blossoms foam against a dimly luminous sky, could 
be interpreted by Macaulay Stevenson as by few 
men. And the choice of some such subjects as 
this would add to his art another charm, tor one of 
the keynotes of his work, the subdued sense of 
sadness in nature which pervades his pictures, 
would be supplemented by an equally tender 
gladness and joy. 
Percy Bate. 


HE ART OF TRUE ENAMEL- 
LING UPON METALS.—PART I. 
BY ALEXANDER FISHER. 


In treating of this important subject I purpose 
to address myseif not to the reading public only 
and to art connoisseurs and artists, but also and 
chiefly to those young students of the schools who 
love enamelling for its own sake, and who know 
something about its essentials—form, tone, colour, 
design. My aim will be to give them, in a short 
and direct way, a complete account of my subject 
in its varied technical aspects ; and some remarks 
will be made on its relation to a few of the more 
general and abstract truths that form a basis 
common to all arts. 

In the education of art-students many important 
things have to be weighed and considered. What 
from a teacher’s point of view, is the first of these 
things? It is not, I believe, the training of the 
hand, the acquiring of manual dexterity; rather 
is it the inculcation of such a general knowledge 
of art as should fire the students with enthusiasm 
for their calling, and with ardent respect for the 
kind and high office which they have to perform in 
its daily service. Let the study of technique go 
hand-in-hand with this stimulating appeal to the 
intellect ; the craft must not be allowed to super- 
sede the art, as it does usually in the thoughts of 
academic teachers and their pupils. 

Even the humblest article of utility deserves to 
be made beautiful—yes, and ought to be made 
beautiful; and every student should be made 
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acquainted with the full significance of that fact. 
He who transforms a common article of daily use 
into a thing of beauty discharges the same high 
function as he who is building the greatest temple 
or painting the finest picture. He is a true artist, 
that is to say. And yet, somehow, anyhow, he is 
often slighted, often snubbed, as by that coxcombry 
of inartistic prejudice wherewith so many painters 
try to assert their alleged superiority over other art- 
workers. One remarks, too, among those who are 
practising art, either as students, professionals, or 
that the side of 
estheticism receives not half the attention that it 


sincere dilettanti, intellectual 


merits. There are some, indeed, who have no 


inkling at all of the practical bearings of philosophy 









THE ‘* KINGS’ CUP” IN GOLD 
AND ENAMEL (XV. CENTURY) 
(/n the British Museum) 
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upon art; and many students are not even aware 
that a work of art is a series of emotions made real 
to us and reproductive within us by means of an 
arrangement, sometimes of harmonious colours, 
tones and forms, sometimes of musical sounds, 
sometimes of proper words in their proper places. 
Most readers will understand at once what is 
meant hére by the word “emotion.” It is not to 
be confounded with the psychical freaks sug- 
gested by the phrase It is 
simply that zsthetic pleasure or pain, or mingled 


“ 


an emotional person.” 


pain and pleasure, aroused within us by the impres- 
sion of natural phenomena. This impression is 
received by sensation. In pictorial and plastic 
art, as in architecture, it is received through the 
eyes, by means of the sense of sight; but, when 
thus received, it frequently owes much to another 
sense. If, for instance, when standing before a 
beautiful picture you criticise it aloud, so as to put 
a name upon its special graces, the impression 
made upon yourself by your spoken 
words may not accurately describe, 
but it the 
esthetic pleasure that moves you 
As another example, 


certainly intensifies, 
to admiration. 
one different in kind, wherein a great 
emotion is intensified by the charm 
of words, I give here a short quota 
tion from William Blake, a rare and 
golden genius. Blake says :- 

“T am asked, on seeing the sun 
rise, ‘Do I seea little round disc 
something like the size and shape of 
a guinea?’ And I answer, ‘Oh no! 
I see an innumerable multitude of 


the heavenly host singing Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord God 


Almighty !’” 
Of course, Blake did not mean that he with Itis 
physical eyes saw the heavenly host, and heard 
He 


that the poetic emotion called into being by the 


with his physical ears their singing. meant 
glory of the sunrise was of such magnitude that he 
could not choose but speak of it with a religious 
exaltation of spirit, as though the visiting radiance 
of the dawn were actually peopled with angels. 
Such esthetical emotions are psychical events, 
and every artist who tries honestly in his own way 
to give them imaginative expression, like William 
Blake, is certain to be individual. None can say 
with strict accuracy that he will reveal himself ; for, 
as one element of nature combines with another to 
form a third that is different from either, so an 
artist’s self, his personality, combines both with his 
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acquired knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature and with his 
new impressions of external 
nature, producing some- 
thing that is neither himself 
nor what he feels and sees, 
but a transformation of each 
by each. That is to say, 
lifted out of his ordinary 
self by esthetic emotion, 
beautiful things in nature 
—the productive agents of 
the emotion—cease to be 
as “airy nothings” to him ; 
they charm him like 
sonnets, they become as 
poems to him, and, while 
he is giving them their 
enchanted existence in art, 
they pass through the 
alembic of his imagination 
and come out idealised. 
Only a man incapable of 
emotion, who would look 
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at external nature with the 
impassivity of a camera, could 
with justice call himself a 
Realist! Art, inevitably, is 
an idealisation of the real. 
This is why Goethe says 
that an artist’s relation to 
external nature is a two-fold relation. “He is 
at once her master and her servant. He is her 
servant, inasmuch as he cannot choose but work 
with earthly things in order to be understood ; but 
he is her master also, because he subjects these 
things to his higher intentions and renders them 
subservient.” She inspires him in all his efforts, 
delights him with her varied magic, makes him her 
eager disciple; but she leaves him free to show in 
his own way that the most effective sunlight in art 
is-—imagination. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
creates in and with his imitations of 
nature’s products ; and we may be sure 
that the worth of his creations will be 
commensurate with his knowledge and 
appreciation of her ways and works. 
He cannot have too much assimilated 
knowledge of any subject that has a 
practical bearing on his art, the needs 
of which are so vast and so varied. 
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IN GOLD AND ENAMEL Among these needs, as Coleridge 













































ALTAR CROSS IN COPPER GILT 
WITH CHAMPLEVE ENAMELS 
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points out, self-study occupies a very important 
place, for the reason that no artist can hope to 
depict human passions if he be ignorant even of 
the incessant drama, played by his many incom- 
plete selves in their own emotions, thoughts, 
impulses, and actions. It may be said that human 
nature is a sort of Pandora box, filled with 
winged banes and blessings. To open this box 
in art, and set free its winged agents of good 
and evil, you must know yourself. That is the 
key to it. 

The foregoing remarks show that the study of 
art is not by any means so simple as teachers of 
the schools commonly believe. We may be sure 
that everything that enriches the mind, or kindles 
and stimulates the imagination, or develops and 
strengthens character, or keeps the intellect and 





SMALL CROSS IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE CLOISONNE ENAMEL (X. OR XI. CENTURY) 
(/n the South Kensington Museum) 


the body in robust health, is more needful to art- 
students than that dogged striving after manipula- 
tive skill that now occupies far too much of their 
time, greatly to the injury of the mind’s higher 
aspirations. For this reason, and no other, I have 
thought it right and necessary not to begin this 
series of technical articles without some reference 
to questions of even greater import to students 
than are the implements of enamelling upon metals. 
In the arts of to-day there is a marked sterility 
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of the imaginative faculty, and the explanation 
of this is to be sought in the trivial attention 
given in schools to art on its intellectual and 
imaginative sides. It is not too much to say 
that the stimulus of thought, of culture in its true 





SMALL CROSS IN TRANSPARENT AND 
OPAQUE CLOISONNE ENAMEL (X. OR XI. CENTURY) 
(In the South Kensington Museum ) 


sense, is urgently needed. Technique, of course, 
is a necessary servant in the domain of art; but 
the training now in vogue usually sets it to reign 
where it ought to serve. Students are not even 
taught the social and esthetic history connected 





FYX IN OPAQUE CHAMPLEVE ENAMELS ON COPPER GILT 
(XIII. CENTURY) 
(In the South Kensington Museum ) 
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plus counterpoint and harmony, or as writers do in 
words f/us grammar and syntax. And so, in order 
to understand what enamel is, he must first learn 
to feel it in all its special and peculiar beauty, in 
its gemlike preciousness, in its unlikeness to any- 
thing else in art materials ; and then, by practical 
experience in the use of enamel, knowledge must 
be gained of its capabilities. 

Every form of art, as is well known, owes to its 
implements certain attributes of beauty that cannot 
be attained by means of other materials; and these 
attributes are often a joy to us even when viewed 
apart from subject and design. To see them at 
their best, in different and varied forms, we have 
but to study, say, the Elgin Marbles, the Tanagra 
terra-cottas, the old Persian tiles and carpets, the 
nobly pious simplicity of Mr. Whistler’s portrait of 
his mother, and—not to multiply examples—the 
later pictures of Turner. In each of these mani- 





festations of true art I am delighted by a complete 


expression of the materials employed. And this 

PYX IN OPAQUE CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL 
ON COPPER GILT (XIII. CENTURY) ; , ; : 
(In the South Kensington Museum) been reproduced as illustrations to this article, 


applies also to three of the old enamels which have 


with antique sculpture. 
Their imaginations must 
not be excited, you see! 
Is it forgotten that crafts- 
men should be artists, as 
artists should be crafts- 
men? Be this as it may, 
enough has been said 
here to prove that I have 
no sympathy at all with 
such a maimed and halt- 
footed training. And so, 
without the least fear of 
causing anyone to rate 
technical matters at too 
high a level, I can pass 
on at once to questions 
of material. 

Astudent ought to “feel” 
his material as keenly as 
he does his subject. He 
must get inside it, so to 
speak, and live at his ease 
there within the bounds 
set by its limitations. He 
should be able to think 
in his material as easily as CHESS BOARD IN CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL ON COPPER GILT (XIII, CENTURY) 





musicians do in sounds (In the South Kensington Museum) 
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I refer, first, to the Kings’ Gold Cup; next, to the 
Textus Cover ; then to the Jewel Casket. To be 
appreciated, of course, they must be seen in all 
their beauty of substance and colour. 

Evidently, a complete expression of the material 
is of the utmost worth to every art, and in the art 
with which we are concerned here, the charm of 
preciousness is the first quality to command atten- 
tion. Indeed, he who does not endeavour to 
attain this gem-like lustre of enamel should set 
himself to feel and think in a coarser medium. It 
has been thought that the preciousness of enamel, 
with its exquisite subtlety and radiance, seems to 
be most charming in small, if not minute, works of 
art. This is commonly true; but it does not 
follow that small enamels are precious merely 
because of their smallness. One admits, indeed, 





COPPER BOX, WITH COATS-OF-ARMS IN OPAQUE CHAMPI EVE ENAMEL 


(ABOUT 1290—1 300) 
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that the kind of work and treatment that would be 
most offensive in large pieces might be less dis- 
agreeable in enamels on a much smaller scale; 
and it is also perfectly true that rare and exquisite 
things ought not to be squandered over such a 
large surface as renders them fatiguing to an eye 
that is sensitive to their beauty and _ brilliance. 
The difficulty is to find the golden mean in this 
question of size. But one may advise every serious 
worker in true enamel not to go in search of the 
many dangerous pitfalls lying about the feet of 
those who wish to make their art a rival of fashion- 
able portrait-painting in oil-colours. 

On what is the quality of preciousness de- 
pendent? Upon the relation of line, tone, mass 
and colour to the special “genius” of the material. 
Now, there is one advantage that the quality of 
enamel possesses over all 
other pigments or mate- 
rials used in art: it 
reigns supreme _ over 
them in luminosity, in 
transparency, and trans- 
lucency. One need not 
make an exception either 
of stained glass or of 
glass mosaic, the con- 
ditions of their use being 
entirely different. In 
enamel, as you may 
observe, it is possible to 
reproduce the various 
play of colours in opals 
and in labradorite, the 
translucency of such 
stones as the onyx and 
agate, and a brilliance 
of reflection and trans- 
parency equal to that 
of emeralds and rubies, 
and almost comparable 
to the diamond’s splen- 
dour. The truth is that a 
complete gradation from 
transparency to opacity 
can be achieved. The 
surface may range from 
the dulness of antique 
Roman glass to the 
greatest brilliance and 
clearness possible in art. 
These are the proper- 
ties of enamel that enable 


(in the South Kensington Museum ) an artist-craftsman to 
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TEXTUS COVER IN REPOUSSE 


GOLD AND FILIGREE, WITH 
PLAQUES OF CLOISONNE ENAMEL 














get such qualities of radiant preciousness as charm 
like gems. 

Among the antique enamels still extant, there 
are some wherein the magic of this preciousness 
comes to me like a wind that has passed over far- 
distant lands of flowers, bringing with it their fresh- 
ness and fragrance. Such to me is the famous 
Kings’ Gold Cup now treasured in the British 
Museum ; such, too, are the Jewe/ Casket and the 
Textus Cover in the Art Museum at South Ken- 
sington. In the Xings’ Cup the result is mainly 
due to excellence of process and of craftsmanship. 
But I do not find that the colour-arrangement as a 
whole is on a par with the exceeding high merit 
displayed in the technical skilfulness. 

This beautiful cup, ‘‘a relic of the sacred treasures 
of England,” seems to have belonged to Henry V.’s 
treasury. It is enamelled with many scenes from 
the life of St. Agnes. Not 
ten years ago it was ac- 
quired for the nation from 
Messrs. Wertheimer, who 
sold it for £8,000, the 
price at which they pur- 
chased it from Baron Pichon. 
The Baron, who bought it 
from a Spaniard in Paris, got 
at the cup’s identity from an 
inscription on the cup itself. 
It is said to have belonged 
to Charles V. of France, and 
through his granddaughter 
to have come into the 
possession of Henry V. of 
England. The cup was cer- 
tainly in the Royal Treasury 
before the days of the 
Tudors, and is mentioned 
in the inventories of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth. It is 
thought that James I. gave 
the cup to Velasco, the 
Spanish ambassador, as a 
memento of the friendly 
understanding between 
Spain and England that 
existed in the early part 
of his reign. 

As regards the Zextus 
Cover, illustrated on page 
251, is it not a surprising 
work of art? In its border, 
and around the figure, some 
pieces of cloisonné, separated 
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** CRUCIFIXION ” (XVII. CENTURY) 


by fine gold lines, and rich with fortunate con- 
trasts of opaque, pearly-white and translucent 
shades of turquoise and emerald, are as precious 
in their refinement as needs be. The whole work 
is a gorgeous example of the goldsmith’s art, 
adorned not with enamels only, and with filigree, 
but with plaques of interlaced ornament in 
repoussé, and also with large stones set about the 
enthroned figure of Christ. 

There are parts of later enamels, in what is 
known as the Limoges style, that do not lack the 
high quality of preciousness. This is true in the 
case of the Jewel Casket, to which reference has 
already been made. This casket, the work of 
Leonard Limousin, belonged to Queen Margot, 
wife of the French King Henry IV.; and, to my 
mind, it deserves to be looked upon as perhaps 
the finest work of its style at South Kensington. 





PLAQUE IN PAINTED ENAMELS 
BY JEAN LIMOUSIN 



























































GOLD BRACELET 


The white, as is generally the case in Limoges 
enamels, is too white, so that its tint is discordant 
with the rest of the colour-scheme ; the transparent 
colours, too, are weak, are even rather insipid, 
being “oo transparent ; and, again, the figures are 
But the arrange- 

rate excellent, 


not fine in form and drawing. 

any 
having each a frolicsome kind of elegance, such as 
should belong to the gay Queen Margot’s jewel 
In the enamel gallery at South Kensington 


ment and design are at 


casket. 
there are many examples of the Limoges method 
of work, but, except here and there in details, 
beauty is sacrificed either to subject or else to 
process. 

A few pieces of Japanese enamel possess the 
quality of preciousness, though they suffer not a 
little from their too imitative form and character. 
Still, taking the whole display of old Japanese and 
Chinese enamels, we see a great, even a consum- 
mate achievement in handicraft, as well as a 
beautiful arrangement of the colouring ; and this 
is all the more noteworthy as none but opaque 
enamels were then employed in China and Japan. 

The Indian enamels, which consist of champlevé, 
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SHOWING WIRE SETTING FOR CLOISONS (B.C, III. 


are mainly used as an 


enrichment for jewels, 


sword - hilts, horse - trap- 
pings, and the handles of 
daggers. In some very 
rare cases they are pre- 


cious, but they have never 


the inwardness nor the 
restraint of the TZextus 
Cover and the Aings 
Gold Cup; indeed, they 
are apt to be tawdry. 
Not seldom they look 
like mere toys, things of 
a moment. Now, the 


quality of preciousness 
has among its admirable 
traits the following cha- 
racteristic : it is made to 
last, it is a delight for all 
time, a joy for ever. 

It is not my intention 
to write an archzological 
treatise on enamelling. 
That has been well done 
again and again; but it 
may be of use briefly to 
notice the changes which 
have taken place in its 
We know 


that enamel in its simple forms was in use among 


OR II.) 
development. 


the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Etruscans ; but that they 
knew ad/ the processes now in vogue is a very rash 
assertion. ‘The British Museum has a specimen 
of Egyptian work, a bracelet, upon which the 
opaque turquoise-tinted enamel is applied in the 
same way as gems might have been. 

As regards the champ/evé process, it seems to 
have had its origin in Britain, in days preceding 
the Roman conquest. Thence it passed to France 
and Italy, where it was used only for small articles 
of jewellery, if an opinion may be formed from the 
Castellani collection in the British Museum. In 
the eleventh century we find the same process in 
several countries, usually mixed with c/oisonné ; 
but one may note here at once that in all the 
earlier enamels the processes are employed from 
a goldsmith’s and a jeweller’s point of view, 
not from that of a genuine worker in enamel. 
It is not till we come to the twelfth century 


that the fine craft of enamelling begins to 

assert its independence as an art and its full 

capacity for change and progress. From that 
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time onward we meet with enamel f/igues done 
per se. 

In Christian times—probably as early as the 
eighth century—the Irish, from a craftsman’s 
standpoint, employed enamel processes with re- 
markable success; and I wish to draw great 
attention to the unusual beauty of the interlaced 
patterns in their goldwork and silverwork, the 
work, the chief characteristic of which is a sim- 
plicity of shape and contour that contrasts 
admirably with the utmost elaboration and delicate 
intricacy of design. This, to my mind, gives their 
art a truly wonderful fascination ; the style is so 
gallantly restrained, yet. with so much life and 
vigour and ease. This Irish enamelling, specimens 
of which are to be seen in the Celtic room at the 
British Museum, was applied in a larger way to 
shields, helmets, fibula, and horse-trappings; as 
far as can be ascertained now, the enamels used 
were opaque. I should like to dwell upon this 
beautiful Celtic art, but it has really more to do 
with goldsmithing than with enamelling. 

Byzantium and Ireland were long the two centres 
of learning, and in art they were unrivalled for the 
beauty of their enamels in cloisonné and champlevé 
The delicacy, the preciousness of their work is in 
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many cases beyond praise. In form, in drawing, 
to be sure, there is a lack of the symmetry and 
grace that we find in the intaglio of the early 
Etruscans ; but the work has a form, an ex- 
pression, a magic, peculiarly right in champlevé 
enamelling. The graduated colouring between the 
metal lines, the tones of the whites, the yellows, 
and, indeed, of all the colours, are as beautiful as 
Persian tiles or as plates of Damascus. ll these 
enamels have a kinship of colour, and here it 
will be noticed that the fructifying influence was 
oriental. 

Some of the greatest charms of Byzantine work 
are due to the fact that the enamels are applied 
to metal in such a way that they seem to be a. 
sort of natural metallic growth. In the gold jewels 
the fine gold straps keep the parts together in a 
manner as artistic as it is technical; the enamel 
and the metal are ground to the same level ; and 
the polish on the enamel is of a piece with that on 
the metal’s surface. Also it is worth noting that 
this deliberate choice of a most subtle surface 
proves, beyond doubt, that the Byzantine artists 
had a keen and wise appreciation of the refine- 
ments of their exquisite material. 


(70 be continued.) 
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OSEF HOFFMANN—ARCHI- 
TECT AND DECORATOR. 
BY FERNAND KHNOPFF. 


THE advantages and the disadvantages of the 
great Universal Exhibitions have often been con- 
sidered ; indeed, the subject might be discussed to 
eternity. In any case, these big international 
gatherings afford occasion for many notable dis- 
plays such as would otherwise be impossible. 
Thus, at the Paris Exhibition, the remarkable 
show made by Austria brought right to the front a 
group of Viennese artists—Secessionists—whose 
curious works had only too often aroused at home 
both animosity and ridicule. Nevertheless, their 
success was complete on this occasion, and from 
all quarters came evidence of frank admiration. 

In the November issue of THe Srupio M. 
Gabriel Mourey praised, as it deserved, the intelli- 
gent arrangement of the Austrian section, the 
frank modernity of its 
various sections, notably 
that of the Beaux Arts, 
in the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées, which he 
described as a model of 
its kind. And in a special 
number of the “Figaro 
Illustré” M. Arséne Alex- 
andre was impelled to write 
in these terms :— “The 
Secession sought to give 
the whole world a lesson 
in elegance, in the respect 
due to works of art, and 
in their proper disposition. 
In this it was entirely 
successful, and the atmo- 
sphere of this section was 
so delicate, so harmonious, 
that from first to last these 
two delightful galleries 
never failed to call forth 
unanimous exclamations of 
pleasure.” 

The arrangement of the 
two galleries was the work 
of the architect, Mr. Josef 
Hoffmann, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Vienna Se- 
cession, his plans _ being 
executed by the Viennese 
firm of J. W. Miller and 
Carl Giani, jun. 


Josef Hoffmann 


On the walls was stretched a sort of soi/e-d-voile 
of light greenish grey, ornamented with yellow and 
white applications. ‘The wood-work was in plain 
oak, stained dark brown-purple ; while the yellow- 
gold silk tapestries used for the fortieres and the 
sofas was made in Vienna by the firm of J. 
Backhausen and Son, from a design by M. K. 
Moser, an active Secessionist and a very charming 
and skilful decorator. The walls of the little room 
devoted to water-colours and drawings were hung 
with bluish-green draperies, and the wood-work 
and the furniture was of white polished maple. 
The same exquisite finish was seen, even in the 
old gold for the paintings, and varnished 
white for the water-colours and drawings. 





frames 


All this produced a charming general effect, and 
testified unmistakably to the refined taste and 
skilful ingenuity of Josef Hoffmann, who revealed 
himself both decorator and architect. It recalled 
in the pleasantest manner the superb arrangements 
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“VER SACRUM ZIMMER” AT THE FIRST 
EXHIBITION OF THE VIENNA SECESSIONISTS DESIGNED BY JOSEF HOFFMANN 





seen at the exhibitions ot 
the Secession in Vienna, 
so well and fully de- 
scribed in the Secessionist 
organ “VerSacrum.” In 
this magazine those who 
seek may find in the May- 
June issue of 1898 an 
admirable description of 
the“ VerSacrum Zimmer,” 
the secretary’s sanctum at 
the first Secession Exhi- 
bition; in the July and 
September numbers of 
the same year models of 
frames and flower-holders 
of most ingenious form, 
together with architectural 
studies and plans, and de- 
signs for initial letters and 
other typographical orna- 
mentations; and other 
numbers, even taken at 
random, will be found 
equally full of artistic 
matter as interesting as it 
is varied. But good as 
are all these “‘ documents,” 
they can, after all, give 
but a faint idea of the 
special charm of modern 
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DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SECESSIONISTS’ EXHIBITION 
HALL. BY J. HOFFMANN 





Viennese decoration, which was certainly seen at 
its best in the recent Paris Exhibition, and attracted 
the immediate and close attention of the judicious 
visitor. 

What is called “the new art,” or “the modern 
style,” is no longer on its trial. From all quarters 
have come praise and blame—both frequently 
excessive ; but it is certain that this interesting 
experiment has produced many things which are 
quite inadmissible. Some writers have bluntly de- 
clared that nothing has come of the new style : what 
was beautiful was not new, and what was new was 
not beautiful! “The modern style,” it has been 
said, “is essentially a submarine style, because the 
only forms which appear really novel belong, as the 
submarine animals do, to the invertebrate class.” 
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SCULPTURE GALLERY 
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CABINET DESIGNED BY JOSEF HOFFMANN 


Hoffmann’s works cannot be criticised in this 
fashion. He is essentially rational and reason- 
able in all he does. His compositions are never 
extravagant, never intentionally loud, as are 
those of some of his more western confréres. 
He confines himself to studying proportion and 
decoration, and thus is enabled to add to the 
beauty of the original lines of construction with- 
out addition and without alteration. 

One’s first impression on arriving in London 
is a realisation of the still-prevailing Roman in- 
fluence, which extends far beyond the Metro- 
polis itself—the sense of dominion and conquest, 
of power, in a word. 





Vienna, on the other 
hand, immediately suggests Byzantium — an 
open-air Byzantium. The word that exactly 
describes it is fesch, of which the nearest 
rendering perhaps is chic—for everything in 











Vienna produces a sensa- 
tion of sensuousness, soft 
and delicate and sump- 
tuous. Undoubtedly the 
art of the Secessionist 
decorators is “ ganz fesch.” 
Take for instance the a/- 
partement of M.P. — in the 
Siihnhaus, which has been 
decorated by three Seces- 
sionists, MM. _  Oblbrich, 
Auchentaller and Josef 
Hoffmann. It is abso- 
lutely a delight to the eyes 
—the very essence of ele- 
gance and luxury. 

To conclude: In his 
article (already quoted) 
published in the “ Figaro 
Illustré,” M. Arséne Alex- 
andre wrote as follows:— 
“Nowhere have the new 
ideas of decoration been 
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BY JOSEF HOFFMANN 


so favourably received as 
in Austria ; and it must be 
admitted that her artists 
have made the most of 
them by adapting these 
novel formule to suit the 
spirit of the race, which 
we, for our part, have not 
succeeded in doing as yet.” 

FERNAND KHNOPFF. 


An exhibition is to be 
held in November next at 
Bendigo, Australia, to com- 
memorate the discovery of 
gold there in the early 
fifties. In connection with 
the exhibition there is to 
be a gallery of applied art 
in which will be shown 
furniture, wood - carving, 
jewellery, pottery, leather- 
work, book-binding, textiles, 
embroidery, &c. The sum 
of £590 will be devoted to 
the purchase for the Ben- 
digo Art Gallery of an oil 
painting to be chosen from 
the works exhibited in the 
Fine Art section. 
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SALE-ROOM AT A CANDLE 
FACTORY. DESIGNED 
BY JOSEF HOFFMANN 
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HE NEW MOVEMENT IN 
RUSSIAN DECORATIVE ART. 
BY NETTA PEACOCK. 


UntiL last summer, when one of the artistic 
successes of the Exhibition in Paris was scored by 
the Russian Rural Industries and—what one must 
call, for want of a better term—the New Russian 
Decorative Art, the majority of Western Europeans 
had but little notion of the artistic genius of this 
people. It was a happy idea on the part of the 
organising committee to exhibit the two side by 
side, thus giving those interested the opportunity 
of judging for themselves how perfectly in har- 





INTERIOR OF RUSSIAN BUILDING AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION WHERE THE NEW DECORATION WAS SHOWN 
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mony with the decorative feeling of the peasant 
the new movement is. 


Helen Polénoff (whose death two years ago 
proved so great a loss to Russian art) was the 
first to realise that the decorative art of a country 
should express popular thought in popular language, 
and that if not expressive of the instinctive feeling 
of a people it lacked distinction and was of value 
only as suitable design, but not otherwise. With 
the knowledge she possessed of the history and 
archeology of her own Jand, she soon made her- 
self mistress of the peculiarities and characteristics 
of peasant production, and thoroughly imbued her 
own original compositions with the national stamp. 
She led the way, and 
gradually became the 
guiding and _ informing 
spirit of a small group of 
Moscovite artists who 
turned their attention to- 
wards decoration with 
such success that the 
movement they started is 
likely to grow rapidly in 
importance and is bound, 
sooner or later, to make 
its influence felt beyond 
its own country. 

The future of this deco- 
ration, which appeals both 
to the eye and to the 
fancy, lies in the fact that 
it deals more with colour 
than it does with line, 
and, with rare exceptions, 
deals with simple subjects 
simply treated. It seeks 
its inspiration in the very 
heart of life—in nature as 
seen through the eyes of 
the peasant, who is free 
from all the convention- 
alities of civilisation, and 
whose eye is unspoilt by 
the constant contempla- 
tion of the ugliness which 
is so unsparingly dis- 
tributed around us. 
The real poetry of life 
is the peasant’s birthright 
—he is in ceaseless in- 
tercourse with the 
splendour and mystery 
of ever-changing nature, 

















ETAGERE DESIGNED BY HELEN 


therefore his art is spontaneous, sane, vigorous, 
and serene. 

It may seem strange when writing of decorative 
art to refer to the Russian peasant; but, in 
order to understand the origin of this move- 
ment, it is necessary to realise the importance 
of the Rural Industries to lovers of all that is 
genuinely Russian. Through these the earliest 
expression of Russian art has been preserved 
intact. In some few villages near the large towns 
modifications may be observable; but in the depths 
of the country, as the peasant’s forefather felt and 
expressed in by-gone days, so does he feel and 
express to-day. In other countries the rapid 
development of machinery and the intrusion of the 
railway has effectually wiped out cottage industries, 
except in some remote spots. In Russia the long 
period of intense cold which prevails all over the 
northern portion obliges the peasant to have some 
indoor occupation ; instinctively, therefore, he 
decorates the material at hand, which he turns into 
the necessary utensils for daily use, disposing of 
these at the village fair, or, more rarely, at the 
nearest town. ‘Ihe women spin, weave, and dye 
their linen and woollen goods with vegetable dyes ; 
they copy on!) their chemises—high-necked, long- 


sleeved garments—either in embroidery or drawn- 
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thread, the designs over a hundred years 
old, which are regularly handed down 
from mother to daughter. It is generally 
admitted that the embroidery and drawn- 
thread work furnish what is most charac- 
teristic, original, and important in old 
Russian art; but for quaintness and 


‘exquisite appropriateness their wood 


objects cannot be beaten. In the shape 
of the various vessels, as well as in their 
decoration, we feel that wood is a familiar 
and loved possession of this people, who 
still remain carvers rather than carpenters, 
preferring their primitive tools to any 
modern inventions in the labour-saving 
direction, when by chance they happen 
to meet with these. 

With more than half of the enormous 
peasant population turning out domestic 
utensils and woven materials which are 
perfect treasures from the artistic point of 
view—though they are certainly far from 
“correct,” or what we call “ finished ” 
it is not surprising that the group of Mus- 
covite artists (including such well-known 
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COLOURED CARVED WOOD PANEL 


names as Helen Polénoff, Marie Jacounchikoff- 
Wéber, Nathalie Davidoff, Victor Vasnietzoff, 
Constantine Korovin, Alexander Golovin, M. 
Vroubel, and Sergius Malioutin) should have been 
roused to enthusiasm and fired with the desire to 
strike out on new lines. Quite unconsciously, for 
they are no theorists, they were actuated by two 
motives—the one a genuine love of their popular 
art, and the other the fear that the building of 
manufactories in the large towns would gradually 
kill the art crafts of the villages. By the different 





EMBROIDERED PANEL DESIGNED BY V. 
(By permission oy H.1.H. The Grand Duchess Sergius ) 
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BY CONSTANTINE KOROVIN 


members of this group nearly every form of decora- 
tion is expressed (I use the word decoration in 
its broadest sense, as opposed to applied orna- 
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EMBROIDERY BY NATHALIE DAVIDOFF 


ment)—frescoes, furniture, pottery, em- 
broidery, enamelling, book-covers and 
illustrations, wall-papers, toys, etc. 
Naturally, the artistic expression of each 
individual artist is largely influenced 
by his temperament. Some of them 
have cast off all restraint and indulge in 
almost riotous design ; others accentuate 
the rugged, strenuous side; while the 
work of others, again, is remarkable for its 
reticence and delight of form and tone. 
So thoroughly have they impregnated them- 
selves with the spirit of legend and fairy- 
tale as still told by the poet-peasant, so 
genuinely do they feel the absorbing 
‘charm of that atmosphere of old-world 
simplicity, with all that it contains of dream- 
like and weird reality—its mingled fancy 








Russian Decorative Art 


and belief—that their designs 
are distinctly national both in 
feeling and colour. This new 
movement is, in fact, an exalta- 
tion of the popular genius ; and 
the designs of the artists are so 
perfectly executed because they 
answer to the inborn esthetic 
sense of the village artisan. 

It was in 1884 that Helen 
Polénoff first turned her atten- 
tion towards design. This step EMBROIDERY BY NATHALIE DAVIDOFF 
was partly suggested to her by 
the fact that a friend, Mrs. 
E. Mamontoff, was starting a school at her country boys to greater efficiency in wood-carving, so that 
place, Abramtsevo (near Moscow), to train peasant they might have regular employment during the 
winter months. The ques- 
tion arising as to designs 
for which there would be a 
demand (the intention 
being to dispose of the 
work in Moscow), Mrs. 
Mamontoff and Miss Polé- 
noff decided to visit the 
surrounding villages for 
specimens of old wood 
utensils. Within a very 
short time they had 
gathered together a large 
and most interesting col- 
lection of salt-boxes, 
spoons, water-scoops, etc., 
from which Miss Polénoff 
sought inspiration before 
beginning her own com- 
positions. So complete 
was her sympathy with 
and understanding of the 
artistic expression of the 
peasant, that the boys in the 
school took special pleasure 
in executing her designs, 
which were so akin to all 
they had been familiar with 
from earliest childhood. 
Two of her designs for 
carved wood, executed at 
the Abramtsevo school, are 
shown here (pp. 269 and 
274). The shapes of étagére 
and settle arenotcopies from 
any existing pieces of furni- 
ture—for peasants possess 





‘“THE LOST CHILD” : 
BY MARIE JACOUNCHIKOFF-WEBER no such luxuries—but they 
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are _ thoroughly 
Russian in con- 
struction, orna- 
mentation and 
colouring ;_ the 
latter, unfortu- 
nately, black- 
and-white has 
no power to con- 
The horses’ 
heads, as arms 
to the settle, 
are very dis- 
tinctive ; the horse—the peasant’s best friend, the 
faithful companion of the hero of epic legend— 


vey. 
EMBROIDERY 


figures constantly on all kinds of objects, in an 
endless variety of shapes and attitudes, some of 
the old wood toy-horses bearing a strong re- 
semblance to those met with on old Cypriot 
pottery. 

The peasant-women of the village of Solomenka, 
in the government of Tamboff, have, so far, executed 
all the designs for embroidery of the members of 
this group, with the exception of the large panel 
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(p.270), especially 
designed for the 
purpose by V. 
Vasnietzoff, and 
worked by the 
ladies of Moscow 
for H.I.H. the 
Grand - Duchess 
Sergius, _ Presi- 
dent of the Exhi- 
bition Commit- 
tee of Russian 
Rural Industries. 
The personal interest taken in the new decoration 
by the Grand-Duchess and her sister, the Tsaritsa, 
has undoubtedly contributed largely to its success. 
Among the many acquisitions of the two sisters 
was an embroidered panel sent to the late Queen 
Victoria by her granddaughter, the Grand-Duchess. 

It was when visiting the village of Solomenka in 
1891 (the year of the great famine) to see what 
could be done for the starving peasants, that Mrs. 
Vladimir Jacounchikoff, seeing how clever they 
were with their needles, resolved to help them to 
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white they left its natural 
tint. Towards the end of 
1891, Miss N. Davidoff 
was induced by Mrs. 
Jacounchikoff to go to So- 
lomenka, and so delighted 
was she with the natural 
taste displayed by these 
women, and their facility 
in plying the needle, that 
she, then and _ there, 
started to design portiéres, 
panels, reticules, etc., for 
them to execute. This 
modern element naturally 
led to the introduction 
of new colours (always 
obtained from vegetable 
dyes), and the revival of 
many stitches which had 
fallen into disuse. The 
panels by Nathalie Davi- 
doff, here illustrated, give 
a good idea of the range 
of her artistic vision. For 
charm of colouring and a 
certain naiveté of expres- 
sion it would be difficult 
to surpass her designs. 
She invariably uses two or 
three different colours of 
linen as foundation for her 
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help themselves by pro- 
viding all necessary ma- 
terial, and by finding a 
market for their work in 
Moscow. She began by 
encouraging them to copy 
the old designs from their 
chemises on to squares ot 
linen which could be used 
for table-covers, or on to 
lengths which could be 
made into curtains. They 
wove their own linen, spun 
their own thread, colour- 
ing these with vegetable 
dyes, principally indigo 
and marena red (the 
colour of their skirts) ; 
the only other colour they 
knew was a green, ex- sa 
tracted from  saw-wort ; SETTLE DESIGNED BY HELEN POLENOFF 
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SKETCH DESIGN FOR 
RACING CUP. BY 
( See London Studio- Talk) GILBERT BAYES 








embroideries, employing these in a semi-realistic 
way with great effect. The snow-scene with the 
izbas has its lower portion in white linen, while 
the upper is of a soft rose colour. The framing of 
the panels with linen bands is a quaint conceit. 
The panel in linen appliqué designed by Marie 
Jacounchikoff-Wéber, Zhe Lost Child (p. 271), deals 
with the popular superstition that the “laishii,” or 
genii of the woods, lure the children on until they 
lose their way. Hiding behind the trees, they call, 
“‘ Here, here!” until the child wanders deeper and 
deeper into the tangle of tree and luxuriant under- 
growth in trying to reach the spot whence the 
voice calls. Most artistic in its entire absence of 
any appeal to the emotions made through the 
story side of the subject is this panel; it depends 
entirely upon its esthetic fitness for the genuine feel- 
ing of sympathy evoked by it. Mrs. Jacounchikoff- 
Weber superintended the dyeing of the linen, the 
difficulty of obtaining the exact shades of green 
required being most successfully overcome. ‘The 
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MODEL FOR A YACHTING TROPHY 
(See London Studio- Talk) 
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cutting-out and placing of all the pieces necessary 
to the carrying-out of this large piece of work 
seems an almost impossible task, looking at it from 
the purely technical point of view: all of this the 
artist did herself, leaving simply the outline to be 
worked by Nastasia Ivantchouka, of Solomenka. 
The balalaikas illustrated are the property of 
Princess Ténicheff—a fervent adherent of the new 
movement—for whom they were decorated by the 
different artists. The balalaika—the Russian 
peasant’s guitar—is of very ancient Slavic origin, 
its peculiar triangular shape showing its primitive 
character, and lending itself admirably to decora- 
tion. The peasants sing their popular songs, so 
full of melancholy charm, to its accompaniment, 
or recite in verse old stories, fairy tales, and 
occasionally extempore poetry. Except for the 
lack of colour, which, as in all the work done by 
this group, is extremely fascinating and subdued in 
tone, the illustrations render the decoration of 
these instruments most satisfactorily, so that no 
further comment upon it is needed. 
NETTA PEACOCK. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Although in its general aspect 
the Exhibition of the Women’s Inter- 
national Art Club, lately held at the Graf- 
ton Gallery, was a little depressing by 

reason of the low tone in which the majority of the 
pictures were painted, a number of interesting 
things sufficient to make the collection well worthy 
of note were to be found on the walls. Miss 
Anna Nordgren’s grim but powerful studies of 
types of rugged humanity, Miss F. Moloney’s 
landscapes, the pastels by Mrs. Jopling and Miss 
F. de Lisle, and the studies of animals by Miss L. 
Kemp-Welch, all deserved to be singled out for 
particular attention. Among the water-colours, 
too, there were to be noted clever drawings by 
Miss E. K. Burgess, a delightful little sketch of a 
dog’s head by Miss Fairman, some designs by 
Miss A. B. Giles, and a dark, suggestive landscape 
by Madame Mesdag van Houten. The presence 
of these works certainly justified the existence of 
the show. 





It was by no means the habit of Sir John 
Millais to make, as many other painters do, 
elaborate and careful drawings by way of prepara- 
tion for the working out of his pictures. Except 
in quite his early years he limited his preparatory 
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LANDSCAPE 


BY JOSE WEISS 


( By permission of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. ) 


work to the slightest jottings, to mere notes of 
ideas rather than detailed diagrams of what he 
intended later on to translate into paint. There- 
fore the show of “ Pictures, Drawings, and Studies 
for Pictures,” recently opened at the gallery of the 
Fine Art Society must be judged as a 
revelation of the preliminary stages by which his 


not 
works were built up. These studies claim attention 
more as the spontaneous jottings used by a great 
painter to fix some idea that passed through his 
and to thought capable of 


mind, prevent a 


development from being forgotten. Considered 
from this point of view they have the greatest 
significance, and even what seems at first sight to 
be incoherence in them becomes instructive. As 
the Exhibition included also many of his childish 
efforts and two or three well-known early pictures, 
it had a definite historical value, as well as a high 
degree of interest to everyone who desires an 
insight into a remarkable artistic temperament. 

Mr. José Weiss, whose landscapes are here 
reproduced, is French by birth and breeding, 


but English by naturalisation. It is about eight 


years ago since he gave up a life of business and 
made his home in England to become an artist. 
He had been from childhood a great admirer of 





the Barbizon masters, and especially of Daubigny, 
whose methods in landscape painting have a 
certain kinsmanship with those of Mr. J. S. Sargent 
in portraiture. It seems to Mr. Weiss that the 
simple old methods of the Barbizon men are much 
sounder and fresher than most of the ways of work 
which are now being tried by landscape painters. 
He has a strong belief in the need of composition 
and construction, and his work, always frank and 
manly, is correct in value, fresh with air, and good 
in tone and colour. His first real success was 
gained at the Paris Salon in 1899, when a picture 
entitled “February” was very well received. Since 
then his progress has been steady ; and we hope 
that success will not tempt him either to paint too 
much or to make himself the slave of a few popular 
subjects. Mr. Weiss now lives in Sussex, near 
Arundel, in the midst of landscapes that possess a 
charming variousness. 

We return again in this number to the subject of 
sporting cups and trophies, giving a couple of new 
suggestions. Miss Mary Wilcock, in her model for 
a yachting trophy, is represented by a design that 
is somewhat heavy, somewhat stunted, but in it she 
suggests with cleverness the wind and the move- 
ment of waves, and the defects of proportion may 
279 











be remedied without difficulty. 
a gold medallist in sculpture of the Royal Academy 
Schools, gives a spirited rough sketch of a racing 


Mr. Gilbert Bayes, 


cup. The bowl would be carried out in silver, the 
handles and the stem would be made partly of 
silver, partly of green stone, and small circles of 
applied enamel would repeat this green colour on 
the lid. 


An excellent drawing of oxen’s heads, reproduced 
opposite, will recall to a great many minds the 
work of Troyon’s pupil, Van Marcke, an artist who 
died a few years ago, after winning for himself a 
world-wide reputation by the vigour and the dewy 
freshness of his cattle-pieces. 


DINBURGH.—On March 20 the general 
assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy 
elected Messrs. Gemmell Hutcheson, 
E. A. Hornel, and William Walls to the 

rank of associate, and, on the whole, the selection 
gave satisfaction. While Mr. Hutcheson carries 
on the tradition of the older Scottish genre painters 
as regards subject, and in so doing embodies 
feelings definitely Scots, which in literature have 
representatives in Barrie and the “ Kailyarders,” 
his work is marked by the more modern regard 
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for ensemble and atmospheric effect. He has 
considerable technical power, composes well, and 
seems likely to improve on his past. Much the 
same is true of Mr. Walls, an animal painter, 
whose election came as something of a surprise to 
those not “in the know.” Mr. Hornel, however, 
provided a much greater surprise by declining the 
proffered honour. For long his art has been a 
distinctive feature wherever it appeared ; and his 
election was hailed by his own friends and by all 
who have the best interests of art in Scotland at 
heart as thoroughly well-deserved. As Mr. Hornel 
has been a regular exhibitor in the Academy’s 
exhibitions, and those supporting his claims 
understood that he was willing to be elected, 
his refusal is all the more surprising. But, doubt- 
less, he has his reasons, and one can only regret 
that he has not seen his way to strengthen the 
Academy by accepting its associateship. 


A question of wider interest than acceptance or 
refusal of associateship by any individual was 
brought into prominence by the recent election. 
This is the eligibility of women for membership. 
It does not seem to have been clearly decided, and 
it is said that legal opinion is being taken, but the 
Academy Council accepted nomination of a num- 
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( By permission of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. ) 
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ber of ladies, including Mrs. Miss 
Cameron, and Miss Meg Wright, all of whom are 
artists of distinct gifts. Considering Academic 
tradition it is perhaps needless to say that no 
woman was elected, but the fact that Mrs. Traquair 
received only a small measure of support is eloquent 
of the narrowness of ideal which cramps the minds 
of many painters. Probably three out of four of 
those voting had not taken the trouble to see the 
mural decorations—that they were the work of a 
lady was evidently enough for them—which have 
earned Mrs. Traquair a great reputation among 
those who have. The R. S. A. is to be com- 
miserated upon having lost an opportunity of 
showing that it is really interested in the arts. 
j.L.C 


Traquair, 


IVERPOOL.—Many art lovers here are 
depressed by the threatened dispersal at 
an early date of the unique collection of 
Japanese art gathered by the late Mr. J.L. 
During his lifetime his private museum 

was always 

Besides the streams 


Bowes. 
at Streatlam ‘Towers 
thrown open to public view. 
of visitors on ordinary weekdays, many who rarely 
are able to enjoy museums and art galleries were 


generously 
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permitted the pleasure of attending Sunday exhi- 
bitions, which frequently were made extremely 
interesting by the lucid descriptions given in the 
most unassuming manner by the owner of these 
treasures to groups of appreciative listeners, while 
he unlocked the cases and handed around for 
inspection some of his finest specimens. 


The major part of a lifetime was devoted un- 
ceasingly to the task of collecting, with unstinted 
expenditure, every kind of specimen that would 
best illustrate each branch of Japanese art—to 
arranging, eliminating, adding, re-arranging, and 
cataloguing, with proper grouping and in chrono- 
logical order, by the aid and advice of many native 
artists and experts, so that the collection achieved 
the reputation of being one of the finest of the 
kind in Europe. 
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The educational value of this museum stamps it 
as worthy of a permanent place amongst the 
municipal institutions, and as private subscriptions 
are flowing in towards its projected purchase, it is 
hoped by many that a sufficient sum may be 
forthcoming out of Corporation funds to complete 
the necessary amount before the break-up and 
dispersal of the collection can occur. 

H. B. B. 


RESDEN. 
trations 


The 


will 


accompanying _ illus- 
help to the 
readers of THE STUDIO acquainted 
work 


make 
with decorative architectural 
as it is produced in Germany to-day. Messrs. 
Schilling & Graebner are the authors of some of 


our most prominent recent structures. They began, 
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as they could not well avoid doing, owing to the 
conservative tendencies of their employers, by re- 
producing former styles of architecture and 
gradually rejuvenating them. 

The spread of the Arts and Crafts movement 
all over the world has been enormous, even in 
Germany, within the last couple of years. It has 
completely broken the bonds of tradition, and has 
made many people willing to receive and sanction 
modern principles and notions who heretofore 
believed firmly that art in architecture could mani- 
fest itself solely by the copying of old famous 
buildings. Early in 1897 our Church of the Holy 
Cross took fire, and it was completely gutted, 
nothing but the bare walls remaining standing. It 
is a venerable building, a landmark, a figure in the 
history of Dresden, and one would have supposed 
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that public and clergy would have insisted upon 
having it rebuilt exactly on the old lines. On the 
contrary, the work was entrusted to Schilling & 
Graebner, and they were left free to conduct it as 
they saw fit. Thus it is now a most interesting 
example of an attempt to modernise an old shell; 
and it is the first attempt, in Germany at least, to 
apply a modern style of decoration on a grand 
scale. se 

Like most of the newest artists, Schilling & 
Graebner are very versatile. Besides planning and 
constructing houses, they design all the decorations 
and model the sculptured work. 
this in the church mentioned consists of statues, 


they are really as much sculptors as architects. 


As some of 


I suppose English architects have no idea of 
the way their colleagues are handicapped here. 
For example, within the city pales none but 
stone (or iron) staircases are allowed; you may 
not place your house within your lot where 
you like, but must keep it in a line with your 
neighbour’s ; rooms must be of a certain height 
in proportion to their size, and so on. ‘This has 
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naturally brought it about that all private houses 
display to a great degree barren conformity. 
Architects who are now endeavouring to build 
houses according to new ideas, to meet the 
wishes of their employers, and erect something 
especially adapted to his mode of living, have to 
fight for every nook, for everything out of the 
common arrangement. This, doubtless, has been 
one of the causes why German domestic architec- 
ture has not developed so promisingly as that of 
other countries. 


Schilling & Graebner have recently finished a 
house for Gerard Hauptmann here. Hauptmann 
is Germany’s foremost dramatic author. Among 
his popular plays there is one, “ Die versunkene 
Glocke,” which is full of fairy mythology. In 
designing the decoration of Hauptmann’s Dresden 
residence, Schilling & Graebner have tried to 
weave reminiscences of this fairy poetry about it. 
They have been clever enough to keep within 
strict bounds and merely hint at their subject, not 
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thrust it offensively into every one’s face. It goes 
without saying that they borrowed only such motives 
as would readily yield themselves to decorative 
treatment, and the effect is very pleasing. 
H. W. S. 
RUSSELS.—The club known as “Le 
Cercle pour l’Art” recently gave a most 
interesting display in the 
galleries of the Musée de 
Bruxelles. Specially remarkable was the 
exhibit of V. Rousseau, the sculptor, 
which included a charming group of two 
sisters, a life-like bust, a statuette of a 
youth, and an expressive fragment, called 
Le Drame Humain. M. Braecke con- 
tributed a group of fisherwomen ; M. de 
Rudder a series of earthenware masks 
and a skilfully-designed commemorative 
plaquette. M. Ph. Wolfers had several 
show-cases, containing waist-belt buckles, 
hair ornaments, combs, neck-pendants, 
necklaces, etc., together with a vase 
and an electric lamp, in the form of an 
ivory statuette, enriched with gold and 


enamels. 


The painters, R. Janssens, A. Han- 
notiau, and O. Coppens showed their 
well-known studies of Flemish houses, 
silent and well-ordered; MM. F. Baes 
and Vanden Eeckhoudt contributed 
portraits; MM. Vierin, Viandier, and 
Hamesse, landscapes; M. A. Lynen, 
typic illustrations; and M. Ottevaere a 
delicate water-colour. A tapestry design 
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by M. Fabry showed great 
skill in design, while a 
panel, drodé au passé, by 
Madame de Rudder, had 
much merit in its brilliant 
colouring. 

The weekly exhibitions 
of the “Cercle Artistique 
de Bruxelles” continue to 
attract numerous visitors. 
Prominent among the 
works displayed have been 
the bright morceaux by 
M. D. Oyens, the land- 
scapes by M. Jeffreys, the 
brilliant flower-pieces by 
Mlle. Rouner, the sea- 
pieces and sky-studies by 
M. Marcette, the animals and portraits by M. and 
Mme. Bernier, the clever and sparkling water- 
colours by MM. Stacquet and Uytterschaut, and 
the paintings—gay or grave—of MM. Charpentier 
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and Speekaert. _——_— 
Great was the success of the annual exhibition 
of the Brussels Society of Water-Colourists in the 
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galleries of the Musée. The critics were unanimous 
in their opinion that never before had they seen so 
remarkable a display. Among the works shown 
were many of great merit, notably those of 
MM. C. W. Bartlett and G. La Touche. Perhaps 
the best painting in the exhibition was Z’Zntferre- 
ment, by the first-named, a work which has been 
bought by the Belgian Government for the Brussels 
Gallery. Za Tasse de The and the Portrait d’ Octave 
Uzanne, by La Touche, displayed the sumptuous 
sense of colour which characterises his work. 





Among the other foreign artists who habitually 
exhibit at these salons were Mme. Clara Montalba, 
with several of her delicate Venetian scenes, 


BUST IN IVORY AND SILVER 
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M. Van der Waay, and M. H. Von Bartels, 
whose water-colours have all the effect of oils. 





Several effective members of the Society were 
also seen to advantage, notably M. Henry Stacquet 
with his Marine a Scheveningue, reproduced in 
the March number; M. Constantin Meunier, 
M. Fernand Khnopff, abstruse as usual; M. M. H. 
Cassiers, M. A. Delaunoy, M. Hegemans, MM. 
Uytterschaut and Titz, together with MM. Claus 
Marcette, Lynen, van Leenputten, Pecquerant, 
Smits, J. and the late A. Devriendt—the last- 
named being the lamented Director of the Society, 
exhibiting for the last time. 


Two new effective mem- 
bers of the Society, MM. 
Baertsoen and F. Charlet, 
made a _ sensational first 
appearance. The _ first- 
named showed some Dutch 
scenes, rich and striking in 
colouring, while the other 
was represented by several 


Flemish studies treated 
in impressively sombre 
manner. 





At the last Salon of the 
“Libre Esthétique” the 
space reserved for works of 
applied art was consider- 
ably diminished; neverthe- 
less, small as it was, the 
display contained much 
that was interesting, notably 
the ceramics of Bing and 
Grondhal, and those from 
the “Art Nouveau” and 
the ‘“Amstelhoek”; the 
enamels on copper by 
Rapoport ; the glass-work 
by Kolo Moser, the 
Viennese Secessionist ; the 
bindings by Miss Agnes 
Ashbee; and the well- 
known medallions by A. 
Charpentier. These were 
the foreign representa- 
tives, while from Belgium 
came the incised and 
coloured leathers, very 
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by M. H. Gérard and Mme. C. Voortman; the 
somewhat laboured jewellery. of MM. Feys and 
Strydonck, and the tin and bronze work of Mlle. 
J. Lorrain, whose display was quite remarkable 
for a newcomer. 





The Director of the Exhibition, M. Maus, had 
got from Paris a large number of excellent works, 
including three Monets (among them his superb 
painting, Z’Znondation), four Vuillards (finely-toned 
and agreeably treated interiors), several C. Pissaros 
(works of extremesincerity) ; and there were examples 
of M. Denis, Cézanne, d’Espagnat, and Lebourg. 
From Paris also came a noteworthy collection from 
the studio of the Belgian artist, Th. Van Ryssel- 
berghe—paintings done in bright and joyous 
colours, but at times rather too systematic in 
execution, and a number of careful engravings and 
drawings. 





M. E. Claus contributed numerous landscapes, 
luminous and clear as ever, including the large 
canvas Le Passage des Vaches, of which a repro- 
duction appeared recently in THE Stupio. M. 
Baertsoen exhibited several broadly painted scenes 
from provincial towns, while M. Delaunois dis- 
played a dramatically handled /ntérieur da’ Eglise. 


The drawings were many and varied, and in- 
cluded specimens by G. Lemmen, Donnay, 
Mertens, Mile. Dause, and Herman-Paul. One 
also noticed some decorative designs by M. 
Combaz, and several curious little fired ceramics 
by Mlle. Boch. 





That admirable sculptor, V. Rousseau, showed 
his pure and delicate style in an exquisitely 
beautiful bronze statuette, and in other works; 
and M. P. Dubois was represented by a fanciful 
bust in ivory and silver (now reproduced) and a 
powerful portrait bust in marble. But the most 
remarkable thing in the way of sculpture was 
C. Meunier’s high-relief, Za A/ine, a portion of 
his Monument au travail, of which an illustration 
is also given. The great artist has been exclusively 
engaged on this work for some years past. When 
finished it will form the fitting crown of a laborious 
life. F. K, 

UDAPEST.—There was recently opened 

here an _ International 

Modern Art, which is the most notable 

artistic manifestation of the kind we 

have yet seen in Hungary. ‘The display has been 

initiated by the National Salon, and was held in 
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its galleries at the Palace of Count Cziraky. The 
President of the National Salon is Count Jules 
Andrassy, and M. Jean Hock one of our deputies. 
The exhibition devoted much of its space to 
French artists, while English art was worthily 
represented by Messrs. Brangwyn and Alfred 
East. The organisers of this undertaking were 
MM. G. Mourey, correspondent of THE STUDIO 
in Paris, and Feri de Szikszay, sociétaire of the 
National Salon, whose delicate picture, Conte de 
Printemps, was reproduced in THE Stupio of 
September last. 


IENNA.—After giving an exhibition of 
its most famous Diirer drawings, the 
Albertina Gallery has now thrown open 
to the public gaze its treasures in the 

shape of original drawings by Rubens and his 
school. The organiser of the display is Herr 
Meder, the Conservator, who has arranged these 
interesting works in admirable order, so that in 
many instances we are able to follow the course 
of the artist’s thoughts from the first studies to the 
finished oil paintings, which are shown here, for the 
sake of comparison, in the form of engravings. 





By this means we clearly see how Rubens used 
one and the same sketch as the basis of several 
pictures. He worked on the principle of employ- 
ing certain types as a ground-work, so to speak, 
especially in his religious paintings. As for the 
nature of his compositions, Rubens was all for 
variety, and this it was which made him so brilliant 
a representative of the darogue period of art in 
which he flourished—an age showing no traces of 
the Renaissance, whose motifs were kept within 
narrower and, consequently, severer limits. 

H. T. 


ELBOURNE. — Mr. Fred McCubbin 

chose the month of November for his 

“one man” show, and surprised us witha 

number of well-painted portraits, which 

are known to be excellent likenesses. Mr. McCubbin 
has hitherto taught us to look upon him as a land- 
scape painter, and it was somewhat difficult to 
detach ourselves from that idea, and to study him 
from the point of view of a portrait painter. But 
that he is justified in assuming this réle his work at 
once convinces us. He has put before us not mere 
portraits but studies of character, as is testified 
by the portrait he has executed of his brother painter 
Sefor Loureiro, and also by those of Mr. Louis 
Abrahams, and Mrs. Edward Scharf. All things 
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being equal, Mr. McCubbin should gain a high 
place for himself in this class of work ; and the fact 
of his taking a high place as a painter of portraits 
is reassuring, as we are soon to lose our best- 
known portraitists, Mr. John Longstaff and Mr. E. 
Phillips Fox, both of whom are leaving for Europe. 
At the Adelaide Exhibition, which opened in the 
Spring, a landscape by Mr. McCubbin was bought 
for the South Australian National Gallery. 


The New Century had a glad beginning at 
Sydney, and amongst other efforts to stamp the 
memory of its birth upon the minds of the 
Commonwealth, the two Sydney Art Societies 
inaugurated two exhibitions of pictures. It is a 
little early in the Commonwealth’s history to look 
for a welding of two art societies into one, or we 
might have had a really memorable display of art 
work. As it was, we fell short of what we might 
have achieved, notwithstanding that the various 
painters were well represented. The State of 
Victoria sent of its very best. The trustees of the 
Sydney National Gallery purchased a portrait of 
the Australian poet, Henry Lawson, by Mr. John 
Longstaff; a portrait of a Lady in Black, by 
Mr. G. Phillips-Fox; and a landscape, entitled 
Nearing the Township, by Mr. Walter Withers. 
The Wynn Prize was awarded to a landscape, S#i// 
Autumn, by Mr. Walter Withers. the 
second time that the Wynn Prize has been given 


This is 


to this painter’s work. 

The town of Geelong has been successful in 
starting a picture gallery of its own. The initial 
purchase was Zhe Bush Burial, by Mr. Fred 
McCubbin, which was bought by subscription, the 
people of Geelong responding handsomely to an 
appeal by Mr. Sayer, who was one of the prime 
movers of the art effort, and who helped to 
inaugurate the first exhibition of pictures held in 
Geelong. The necessary sum was soon collected, 
and this representative work by Mr. McCubbin 
was accordingly secured to the gallery for all time. 


REVIEWS. 

Catalogue of the Morse Collection of Japanese 
Pottery. By Epwarp S. Morse. 
U.S.A. : Riverside Press.) Collec tors of Japanese 
pottery have long been anxiously awaiting the 
publication of this work, and its appearance will 


(Cambridge, 


assuredly be greeted with enthusiasm by all who 
possess a genuine appreciation of the potter’s art. 
It has been evident to those who have seriously 


undertaken the study of Japanese craftsmanship, 


that an immense field for profitable exploration lay 
in the ceramic productions of the country, and 
more especially in those objects made by the 
Japanese for their own use. For nearly 300 years 
porcelain has been exported from Nagasaki to 
Europe, and the numerous public and _ private 
collections of old Imari-ware testify to the ability 
displayed ‘by the native potters in accommodating 
the nature of their productions to the taste of their 
Dutch customers. Since the opening of the treaty 
ports of Kobé, Nagoya, and Yokohama, the buyers 
of the European mercantile firms whose business 
it is to export Japanese industrial products have 
not been slow to impress on the Japanese the taste 
of the Western people for showy ornamental 
and the Japanese, with their wonderful 
their 


objects ; 
powers of adaptation, have so modified 
manufactures as to suit the requirements of their 
patrons, and the Kutani, Awata and Seto kilns have 
contributed hundreds of thousands of objects for 
the adornment of European and American homes. 
Of these productions, which are ever undergoing 
changes in form and decoration to suit the 
cheapening requirements of modern trade, all the 
world is more or less cognisant ; but of those other 
wares which for centuries have been made in 
accordance with native requirements and solely for 
native use, we have, until recently, known and 
but little. Rough-looking bowls, without 
any painted ornament, small glazed jars with 


unsymmetrically-shaped pots 


seen 


quaint 
have occasionally intruded 


ivory lids, 


and dishes, them- 
selves in shipments of finely-painted and gilt 
garnitures de cheminée, and have been thrust aside 
by the European shopman as altogether too rude 
in material, form, and general appearance to 
suit the fastidious taste of the wealthy buyer. The 
poor artist has, perhaps, discovered these despised 
objects and rescued them from dust and neglect; 
the delighted shopman being ready to rid himself 
of such humble-looking objects, even at a tenth 
But the lucky purchaser has 
learned to cherish 


of their cost. 


taken them home and them 
as they have become more and more familiar. 
They seemed to speak of another world or 
artistic thought, a world in which people were 
content simple and _ truthful 


and took no delight in pretension and artificiality 


with expressions, 


a world in which pottery was not ashamed 
of its earthy origin or of the human fingers that 
fashioned it, but was content in the satisfactory 
fulfilment of its mission—a world where a flower 
vase being needed, it was made of such a form 
as to be entirely suitable for the purpose, and 
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not fashioned so as to vie in colour and decoration 
with the blooms it was destined to display ; where 
a vessel being required to hold hot water, it 
was constructed to do so, to retain the heat for 
a long time and to be handled without hurt to the 
fingers; where, in short, the zesthetic sense was 
subservient to the utilitarian and yet able to 
raise the utilitarian from the vice of the common- 
place. 

It is of the native Japanese pottery, where so 
much real esthetic charm may be found, and 
not of the pottery made expressly for export 
that Professor Morse treats. His book, though 
modestly called a Catalogue having reference to 
the collection formed by him in Japan and now 
displayed at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
is much more than a catalogue ; it is a treatise— 
the outcome of twenty years of close and loving 
study. 

To give some idea of the extent of this work it 
may be mentioned that 5,324 separate objects are 
more or less fully described. These are arranged 
in forty groups, a photogravure illustration of each 
group being given in addition to a large number of 
other plates, in which notable examples are repro- 
duced upon a larger scale. Besides these illustra- 
tions, over fifteen hundred potters’ marks are given 
in the text. Introductory chapters are devoted 
to sources of information, the various methods 
and subjects employed in decoration, and the 
principal uses to which the various articles in the 
collection were destined. In the catalogue itself, 
the author prefaces his descriptions of the objects 
with short accounts of the various kilns and most 
noted potters. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of the 
Morse collection can lay claim to artistic distinction. 
In its formation, attention has been given to the 
acquisition the 
centres of the industry, and it naturally contains 


of examples representing all 
many objects in which beauty or perfection of 
manufacture is not prominent. But the collection 
is, nevertheless, rich in the possession of numerous 
choice and authentic specimens, including by far 
the largest portion of the Ninagawa Noritane speci- 
mens figured in the famous work entitled ‘ Kwan 
Ko Dzu Setsu.” No attempt has been made to 
assign the various specimens of Kenzan wares to 
their respective families or to afford a clue to the 
detection of forgeries. But little help is given to the 
collector of Ninsei, and the amaveur of Seto will find 
scant assistance in the classification of his cha-ire. 
The settlement of such details is, however, beset 
with so many difficulties, and the testimony of 
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Japanese experts is so continually at variance, that 
it is not remarkable that the author should have 
shirked the responsibility he would otherwise have 
had to assume. On the other hand, the collector 
will find reference to some varieties of wares the 
very names of which have hitherto, in all pro- 
bability, been unknown to him. The task which 
Professor Morse has set himself has been executed 
with consummate ability. No other living man 
could have done it so well. It is a monument of 
scientifically conducted research, joined to a 
delicately adjusted appreciation of Japanese cha- 
racteristics and knowledge of the Japanese them- 
selves. ‘The book will hereafter be looked upon 
as the standard work upon the subject, and it 
should find a place on the shelves of every art 
library in the world. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATION FOR Atsop’s FABLES. 
(B IV.) 

Owing to the fact that several competitors used 
the pseudonym “Satyr,” the drawing that won 
the second prize in the above competition was 
erroneously attributed to Mr. Jeffrey Waddell 
instead of to Mr. Frank Todd, 20 Bromford Lane, 
West Bromwich. 

DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED PANEL OF A 

FIRE SCREEN. 
(A V.) 

The First PrizE in this Competition (Zwo 
Guineas) has been awarded to Halbar (Harold 
Charles Bareham, 4, MacFarlane Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, London). 

The SEcoND PRIZE (One Guinea), to Undine 
(May A. Watson, 5, Newington Terrace, Broughty 
Ferry, N.B.). 

The following have obtained honourable men- 
tion :—ZLisbeth (Margaret E. Stephenson); Zeuton 
(Isabel Bonus); Cur/ew (Lennox G. Bird) ; Zsca 
(Ethel Larcombe); Horty (Frederick Charles 
Davies); Granny (Mary E. H. Kenrick); ram 
(M. E. Hamilton); Cris (Christine Gregory) ; 
Arcturus (Marguerite Igglesden) ; SBlencathara 
(Constance Mary Hopkins); Parrot (Florence 
Harrison) ; emo (Edward Henry Rouse) ; Honor 
(A. M. Appleton); Azéy (Kate Potts); Zicky 
(C. Jacques Housez); Zyracy (E. Alice Hewitt) ; 
Tobias (Harold W. Markwick) ; and Kath (Kate A. 
Howes). 

The results of Competition B V. will be pub- 
lished in a future number. 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. C V.) 


DESIGN FOR THE COVER OF A BOOKLET 
(B VI.) 

The Prize in this Competition (7ive Guineas) 
has been won by Shamrock (Miss Florence H. E. 
Sanderson, ‘The Rectory, Winchfield, Hants). 

Honourable mention has been awarded to the 
following ; /sca (Ethel Larcombe) ; Pan, A. (Fred. 
H. Ball) ; A/daia (John S. McGinty) ; Fro//o (Alice 
Maud Fabian); Scout (B. H. Smale) ; Delft Ware 
(Dorothea Sheldon-Williams); Zta (Miss E. M. 
Smith) ; Zadour (J. J. Damme); Die Neuzett 
(Tom C. Dugdale); /0/ (John Oswald Jones) ; 
M. S. T. (May Seddon Tyrer); Honor (A. M. 
Appleton); Higgam (Amy K. Browning); Bou? 
Mich (Percy Green); /vy (Ivy M. James); West 
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Countryman (Edward H. Atwell); and Verissa 
(Gladys Morris). 


VIEW OF AN OLD STREET. 
(C V.) 

The First Prize in this Competition (One 
Guinea) has been awarded to Sfollberg (R. 
Proessdorf, Bayr. Strasse 42, Leipzig, Germany). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/f-a-Guinea), to Vindo- 
bona (Lieutenant Fritz Ghiglione, Schrotzberg- 
strasse 6, Vienna). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Nes (Harold Evers-Swindell) ; Zero (Miss G. F. M. 
Hopkins) ; Cannek (J. P. Hodgins) ; and Hefatica 
(Bessie Stanford). 
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The Lay Figure 


IS THE 
TO BE 


HE LAY FIGURE. 
VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
A FIASCO? 


“T can illustrate my point,” said the Critic, 
_ “with a story that is told about Thackeray and 
Millais. 
Magazine,’ he asked Millais to write a paper on 


When Thackeray was editing the ‘Cornhill 
art. The painter did not rise to the occasion, 
for he feared that his grammar and his spelling 
But 
Thackeray laughed at this excuse, and, with a mild 
oath and a little common sense; tried to get rid of 
it. He had several fools in his office who could 


had retained a certain freakishness of youth. 


spell and write correctly, and what he needed was 
a man who had something good and fresh to say. 
May not this be applied with justice to the 
Victorian Memorial ?” 

“Certainly it may,” said the Man with the Briar 
Pipe. “The nation’s real need is to find a some- 
one whose ideas on this question of a Queen 
Victoria Memorial are the very best that can 
be obtained by a general appeal to the whole 
Empire. It is not for us to consider the status 
or the age of the person from whom the ideas 
may come. He may be a venerable artist like 
Mr. G. F. Watts, or an architect of known name, 
or a student still in the schools, or some young 
soldier in the war of art who at the present 
moment is down-at-heel in spirit owing to debts 
and Whatever he 


disappointments. be, 


the chief and necessary thing isto find him by 


may 
open competition. Once found, it will be no 
difficult matter to add to his scheme, if necessary, 
as much architectural grammar and spelling as 
may be deemed requisite.” 

’ cried the Archi- 
“The whole question is one of 


_ “Tam quite of your opinion,’ 
tect, warmly. 
justice both to Queen Victoria and to the memorial 
love that would commemorate her for all time in a 
noble realisation of itself in art. To do this, un- 
doubtedly, is a thing of extreme difficulty, and it 
has been made the more difficult by the unwisdom 
in the first the 
The first practical step ought to have 


shown decisions of executive 
council, 
been taken by the Government, without the least 
influence from the prejudices of any society of 
painters or of architects. ‘The Government, as the 
trustee of the Empire over which Queen Victoria 
ruled so well and so long, had no right to shelter 
itself behind the likes and dislikes of an executive 
council. Its plain duty was to invite the art-workers 
of the whole Empire to prepare schemes and sug- 
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gestions, and plenty of time, should have been 
allowed for this all-important gestation of ideas. 
Yet I cannot but remember that all the most pro- 
gressive races of men have been hasty, irrational ; 
they have reaped their experience in rough-and- 
ready actions, and not in well ordered trains ot 
completed thought; and we British have had to 
pay the price of this in art, as scores of public 
monuments bear witness. We not only com- 
memorate in haste, but, as a rule, we feel ashamed 
very much at our ease and leisure.” 

“Pessimism!” laughed the Journalist. “ Too 
much thought is as bad for a nation as it was for 
Hamlet. It leads to wrong actions, as in the case 
of the executive council of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. This good council has thought itself 
into the comical belief that it is infallible. Having 
made choice, after due consideration, of a sculptor 
and a handful of architects, not one of whom belongs 
to the young generation, the council prophesies 
thus: ‘From these men alone we shall get the 
very best that the Anglo-Celtic genius can give 
us in the way of a National Memorial.’ Genius, 
as we know, like Una’s beauty, can and does 
make a sunshine in a shady place, but we do not 
know every one of the shady places that are 
thus illumined. All the genius in a country 
does not discover itself at once, not even to the 
self-assumed omniscience of a highly respectable 
executive council.” 

“You may go further than that,” said the Critic. 
“ Even if England possessed at the present time a 
Michel Angelo, there are two reasons that should 
induce the public to make the Victorian Memorial 
an open competition. First of all, very great men 
have proved themselves second-rate in subjects 
imposed upon them; and, secondly, strong 
incentives of a national kind are now so rare in 
art, that it is lamentable folly not to make the 
utmost of their productive influence. To stir into 
healthful rivalry at the same moment all the 
creative genius in art that a far-scattered Empire 
possesses, this without doubt is worth more than 
many scores of annual exhibitions; and who can 
say that of any competition restricted to a few 
men? Such competitions, quite justly, produce 
infinite discontent, for they rob thousands of their 
just claim to the privilege of doing their best in 
a national movement.” 

“In an open competition,” said the Architect, 
“even the least capable not only does no harm, 
he benefits himself; and the best talent is certain 
to rise to the top, like cream.” 

THE Lay FIGuRE. 








